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INVESTIGATION is laborious and unexciting; it takes years, 
' and progress is slow; but in all regions of knowledge it is 
| the method which in the long run has led towards truth; it 
is the method by which what we feel to be solid and sub- 
| stantial progress has always been made. In many depart- 
| ments of human knowledge this fact is admitted—though 
, men of science have had to fight hard for their method before 
) getting it generally recognised. In some departments it is 
| still contested, and the arguments of Bacon in favour of free 
| experimental inquiry are applicable to those subjects which 
i are claimed as superior to scientific test. 

| If it be objected that not by such means is truth in 
| religious matters ascertained, if it be held that we must walk 
iby faith, not by sight, and that never by searching will man 
find out any of the secrets of God, I do not care to contest 
‘the objection, though I disagree with its negative portion. 
That no amount of searching will ever enable us to find out 
the Almighty to perfection is manifestly true; that secrets 
may be revealed to inspired “ babes” which are hidden from 


the wise and prudent is likewise certain; but that no secret 
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things of God can be brought to light by patient examination 
and inquiry into facts is false, for you cannot parcel out truth 
into that which is divine and that which is not divine; the 
truths of science were as much God’s secrets as any other, and 
they have yielded up their mystery to precisely the process 
which is called in question. 

We are part of the Universe, our senses have been evolved 
in and by it; it follows that they are harmonious with it and 
that the way it appeals to our senses is a true way; though 
their obvious limitation entitles us to expect from time to 
time fresh discoveries of surprising and fundamental novelty 
and a growing perception of tracts beyond our ancient ken. 

Some critics there are, however, who, calling themselves 
scientific, have made up their minds in a negative direction 
and a contrary sense. These are impressed not only with 
the genuineness of the truth afforded us through our senses 
and perceptions, but with its completeness; they appear to 
think that the main lines of research have already been mapped 
out or laid down, they will not believe that regions other than 
those to which they are accustomed can be open to scientific 
exploration; especially they imagine that in the so-called 
religious domain there can be no guides except preconception 
and prejudice. Accordingly, they appear to disbelieve that 
anyone can be conscientiously taking trouble to grope his 
way by patient inquiry, with the aid of such clues as are 
available; and in order to contradict the results of such 
inquiry they fall into the habit of doing that of which 
they accuse the workers,—they appeal to sentiment and 
presumption. They talk freely about what they believe, 
what they hope for, what they desire, what they expect ; as 
if they thought that their opinions and wishes were of im- 
portance in determining actuality, that their desires exerted 
an influence over fate, that they could decide what was really 
true and what was not. They are guided by emotion and 
prejudice ; they do not seek knowledge. Doubtless they 
regard knowledge on certain topics as inaccessible, so they are 
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positive and self-satisfied and opinionated and quite sure. 
They pride themselves on their hard-headed scepticism and 
robust common-sense; while the truth is that they have 
bound themselves into a narrow cell by walls of sentiment, 
and have thus excluded whole regions of human experience 
from their purview. 

It so happens that I have been engaged for over forty 
years in mathematical and physical science, and for more than 
half that period in exploration into unusual psychical develop- 
ment, as opportunity arose; and I have thus been led to 
certain tentative conclusions respecting permissible ways of 
regarding the universe. 

First, I have learned to regard the universe as a concrete 
and full-bodied reality, with parts accessible and intelligible 
to us, all of it capable of being understood and investigated by 
the human mind, not as an abstraction or dreamlike entity 
whose appearances are deceptive. Our senses do not deceive 
us; their testimony is true as far as it goes. I have learned to 
believe in Intelligibility. 

Next, that everything, every single thing, has many aspects. 
Even such a thing as water, for instance. Water. regarded by 
the chemist, is an assemblage or aggregate of complex mole- 
cules ; regarded by the meteorologist and physiographer, it is 
an element of singular and vitally important properties ; every 
poet has treated of some aspect of beauty exhibited by this 
common substance ; while to the citizen it is an ordinary need 
of daily life. All the aspects together do not exhaust the sub- 
ject, but each of them is real. The properties of matter of 
which our senses tell us, or enable us to inquire into in labora- 
tories, are true properties, real and true. They are not the 
whole truth, a great deal more is known about them by men 
» of science, but the more complex truths do not make the 
) simpler ones false. Moreover we must admit that the 
7 whole truth about the simplest thing is assuredly beyond us; 
) the Thing in itself is related to the whole universe, and in its 
' fulness is incomprehensible. 
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Furthermore, I have learned that while positive assertions 
on any given subject are often true, error creeps in when 
simple aspects are denied in order to emphasise the more 
complex, or vice versa. A trigonometrical sine, for instance, 
may be expressed in terms of imaginary exponentials in a way 
familiar to all mathematical students ; also as an infinite series 
of fractions with increasing factorials in the denominators ; 
also in a number of other true and legitimate and useful ways ; 
but the simple geometrical definition, by aid of the chord of a 
circle or the string of a bow, survives them all, and is true too. 

So it is, 1 venture to say, with the concept God. 

It can be regarded from some absolute and transcendental 
standpoint which humanity can only pretend to attain to. It 
can be regarded as the highest and best idea which the human 
mind has as yet been able to form. It can be regarded as 
dominating and including all existence, and as synonymous 
with all existence when that is made sufficiently comprehensive. 
All these views are legitimate, but they are not final or com- 
plete. God can also be represented by some of the attributes 
of humanity, and can be depicted as a powerful and loving 
Friend with whom our spirits may commune at every hour of 
the day, one whose patience and wisdom and long-suffering 
and beneficence are never exhausted. He can, in fact, be 
regarded as displayed to us, in such fashion as we can make 
use of, in the person of an incarnate Being who came for the 
express purpose of revealing to man such attributes of deity 
as would otherwise have been missed. 

The images are not mutually exclusive, they may all be in 
some sort true. None of them is complete. They are all 
aspects—partly true and partly false as conceived by any 
individual, but capable of being expressed so as to be, as far 
as they go, true. 

Undoubtedly the Christian idea of God is the simple one. 
Overpoweringly and appallingly simple is the notion presented 
to us by the orthodox Christian Churches :— 

A babe born of poor parents, born in a stable among 
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cattle because there was no room for them in the village inn— 
no room for them in the inn—what a master touch! Re- 
vealed to shepherds. Religious people inattentive. Royalty 
ignorant, or bent on massacre. A glimmering perception, 
according to one noble legend, attained in the Far East—where 
also similar occurrences have been narrated. ‘Then the child 
growing into a peasant youth, brought up to a trade. At 
length a few years of itinerant preaching; flashes of 
miraculous power and insight. And then a swift end: set 
upon by the religious people; his followers overawed and 
scattered, himself tried as a blasphemer, flogged, and finally 
tortured to death. 

Simplicity most thorough, and most strange! In itself it 
is not unique; such occurrences seem inevitable to highest 
humanity in an unregenerate world ; but who, without inspira- 
tion, would see in them a revelation of the nature of God ? 
The life of Buddha, the life of Joan of Arc, are not thus 
regarded. Yet the Christian revelation is clear enough and 
true enough if our eyes are open, and if we care to read and 
accept the simple record which, whatever its historical value, 
is all that has been handed down to us. 

Critics often object that there have been other attempted 
Messiahs, that the ancient world was expectant of a Divine 
Incarnation. True enough. But what then? We need not 
be afraid of an idea because it has several times striven to 
make itself appreciated. It is foolish to decline a revelation 
because it has been more than once offered to humanity. 
Every great revelation is likely to have been foreshadowed in 
more or less imperfect forms, so as to prepare our minds and 
make ready the way for complete perception hereafter. It is 
probable that the human race is quite incompetent to receive 
a really great idea the first time it is offered. There must be 
many failures to effect an entrance before the final success, 
many struggles to overcome natural obstacles and submerge 
the stony products of human stolidity. Lapse of time for 
general progress is necessary before anything great can be 
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permanently accomplished, and repeated attempts are necessary ; 
but the tide of general progress is rising, all the time. 

So it was with the idea of the Messiah which was abroad 
in the land, and had been for centuries, before Christ’s coming ; 
and never has he been really recognised by more than a few. 
Dare we not say that he is more truly recognised now than in 
any previous age in the history of the Church—except perhaps 
the very earliest? And I doubt if we need make that 
exception. 

The idea of his Messiahship gradually dawned upon him, 
and he made no mistake as to his mission :— 


The word which ye hear is not mine, but the Father's 
who sent me. 

As the Father gave me commandment, even so I do. 

The words which I say unto you I speak not of myself; 
the Father which dwelleth in me, he doeth the works. 

The Father is greater than I. 


But, for all that, 
He that hath seen me hath seen the Father. 


Yes, truly, Christ was a planetary manifestation of Deity, 
a revelation to the human race, the highest and simplest it 
has yet had; a revelation in the only form accessible to man, 
a revelation in the full-bodied form of humanity. 

Little conception had they in those days of the whole 
universe as we know it now. The earth was the whole world 
to them, and that which revealed God to the earth was 
naturally regarded as the whole Cosmic Deity. Yet it was 
a truly divine Incarnation. 

What I have to say about incarnation in general, and 
about the incarnation of the Christ spirit in the form of Jesus 
of Nazareth in particular, I have written in a recent book 
called Reason and Belief. I repeat none of that. What 
concerns us now is the idea of God which he came to show. 

A deity of some kind is common to every branch of the 
human race. It seems to be possessed by every savage, over- 
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awed as he necessarily is by the forces of nature. Caprice, 
jealousy, openness to flattery and rewards, are likewise parts of 
early theology. Then in the gods of Olympus—that poetic 
conception which rose to such heights and fell to such depths 
at different epochs in the ancient world—the attributes of 
power and beauty were specially emphasised. Power is 
common to all deities, and favouritism in its use seems also a 
natural supposition to early tribes; but the element of Beauty, 
as a divine attribute, we in these islands, save for the poets, 
have largely lost or forgotten—to our great detriment. In 
Jehovah, however, the Hebrew race rose to a conception of 
divine Righteousness which we have assimilated and _ per- 
manently retained; and upon that foundation Christianity 
was grafted. It was to a race who had risen thus far—a race 
with a genius for theology—that Christian revelation came. 
It was rendered possible, though only just possible, by the 
stage attained. Simple and unknown folk were ready to 
receive it, or, at least, were willing to take the first steps 
to learn. 

The power, the righteousness, and other worthy attributes 
belonging to Jehovah, were known of old. The Christian 
conception takes them for granted, and concentrates attention 
on the pity, the love, the friendliness, the compassion, the 
earnest desire to help mankind—attributes which, though they 
had occasionally been caught a glimpse of by one or another 
of the great seers of old, had not yet been thrown into 
concrete form. 


People sometimes seek to deny such attributes as are 
connoted by the word “ Personality” in the Godhead—they 
say it is a human conception. Certainly it is a human con- 
ception; it is through humanity that it has been revealed. 
Why seek to deny it? God transcends personality, objectors 
say. By all means: transcends all our conceptions infinitely, 
transcends every revelation which has ever been vouchsafed ; 
but the revelations are true as far as they go, for all that. 
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Let us not befog ourselves by attempting impossible con- 
ceptions to such an extent that we lose the simple and manifest 
reality. No conception that we can make is too high, too 
good, too worthy. It is easy to imagine ourselves mistaken, 
but never because ideas are too high or too good. It were 
preposterous to imagine an over-lofty conception in a creature. 
Reality is always found to exceed our clear conception of it ; 
never once in science has it permanently fallen short. No 
conception is too great or too high. But also no devout con- 
ception is too simple, too lowly, too childlike to have an 
elemert—some grain—of vital truth stored away, a mustard 
seed ready to germinate and bud, a leaven which may permeate 
the whole mass. 

I would apply all this to what for brevity may be called 
Human Immortality. It is possible to think of that rather 
simply; and, on the other hand, it is possible to confuse 
ourselves with tortuous thoughts till it seems unreal and 
impossible. It is part of the problem of personality and 
individuality ; for the question of how far these are dependent 
on the bodily organism, or whether they can exist without it, 
is a scientific question. It is open to research. And yet it is 
connected with Christianity ; for undoubtedly the Christian 
idea of God involves a belief in human immortality. If per 
impossibile this latter could be authoritatively denied, a 
paralysing blow would have been struck at the Christian idea. 
On the other hand, if by scientific investigation the persistence 
of individual memory and character were proved, a great step 
in the direction of orthodox theology would have been taken. 

The modern superstition about the universe is that, being 
suffused with law and order, it contains nothing personal, 
nothing indeterminate, nothing unforeseen; that there is no 
room for the free activity of intelligent beings, that everything 
is mechanically determined; so that given the velocity and 
acceleration and position of every atom at any instant, the 
whole future could be unravelled by sufficient mathematical 
power. 
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The doctrine of Uniformity and Determinism is supposed to 
be based upon experience. But experience includes experience 
of the actions of human beings; and some of them certainly 
appear to be of a capricious and undetermined character. Or 
without considering human beings, watch the orbits of 
a group of flies as they play; they are manifestly not 
controlled completely by mechanical laws as are the motions 
of the planets. The simplest view of their activity is that it 
is self-determined, that they are flying about at their own will, 
and turning when and where they choose. ‘The conservation 
of energy has nothing to say against it. Here we see free-will 
in its simplest form. 'To suppose anything else in such a case, 
to suppose that every twist could have been predicted through 
all eternity, is to introduce preternatural complexity, and is 
quite unnecessary. 

Why not assume, what is manifestly the truth, that free- 
will exists and has to be reckoned with, that the universe is 
not a machine subject to outside forces, but a living organism 
with initiations of its own; and that the laws which govern it, 
though they include mechanical and physical and chemical 
laws, are not limited to those, but involve other and higher 
abstractions, which may perhaps some day be formulated, for 
life and mind and spirit ¢ 

If it be said that free-will can be granted to deity 
but to nothing lower, inasmuch as the Deity must be 
aware of all that is going to happen, I reply that you are now 
making a hypothesis of a complicated kind, and going beyond 
knowledge into speculation. But if still the speculation appears 
reasonable, that only the Deity can be endowed with free-will, 
it merely opens the question, What shall be included in that 
term? If freedom is the characteristic mark of deity, then 
those are justified who have taught that every fragment of 
mind and will is a contributory element in the essence of the 
Divine Being. 

How, then, can we conceive of deity? The analogy of 
the human body and its relation to the white corpuscles in its 
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blood is instructive. Each corpuscle is a living creature 
endowed with the powers of locomotion, of assimilation, and, 
under certain conditions now being inquired into, of re- 
production by fission. ‘The health and polity of the body are 
largely dependent on the activity of these phagocytes. They 
are to us extremely important ; they are an essential part of 
our being. 

But now suppose one of these corpuscles endowed (as in a 
parable) with intelligence—what conception of the universe 
will it be able to form? It may examine its surroundings, 
discourse of the vessels through which it passes, of the adven- 
tures it encounters; and if philosophically minded, it may 
speculate on a being of which perhaps it and all its like form 
a part—an immanent deity, whose constituents they are, a 
being which includes them and includes all else which they 
know or can imagine—a being to whose existence they contri- 
bute, and whose purposes they serve or share. So far they 
could speculate, and so far they would be right. But if they 
proceeded further, and entered on negations, if they surmised 
that that immanent aspect of the universe in which they lived 
and moved and had their being was the sole and only aspect, 
if they surmised that there was no personality, no feeling, no 
locomotion, no mind, no purpose, apart from them and their 
kind, they would greatly err. What conception could they 
ever form of the manifold interests and activities of man ? 
Still less of the universe known to man, of which he himself 
forms so trivial a portion. 

All analogies fail at some point, but they are a help never- 
theless, and this analogy will bear pressing rather far. We 
ourselves are a part of the agencies for good or evil; we have 
the power to help or to hinder, to mend or to mar, within the 
scope of our activity. Our help is asked for; lowly as we are 
it is really wanted, on the earth here and now, just as much 
wanted as our body needs the help of its lowly white cor- 
puscles—to contribute to health, to attack disease, to main- 
tain the normal and healthy life of the organism. We are the 
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white corpuscles of the cosmos, we do serve and form part of 
an immanent Deity. 

Truly it is no easy service to which we are called; some- 
thing of the wisdom of the serpent must enter into our 
activities; sanity and moral dignity and sound sense must 
govern our proceedings; all our powers must be called out 
and there must be no sluggishness. Impulses, even good 
impulses, alone are not sufficient; every faculty of the human 
brain must be exerted, and we must be continually on guard 
against the flabbiness of mere good intentions. 

Our activity and service are thus an integral part of the 
Divine Existence, which likewise includes that of all the 
perceptible universe. But to suppose that this exhausts the 
matter, and that the Deity has no transcendent Existence of 
which we can form no idea,—to suppose that what happens 
is not the result of his dominant and controlling Personality, 
is to step beyond legitimate inference, and to treat appearance 
as exhaustive of reality. 

_ Always mistrust negations. ‘They commonly signify blind- 
ness and prejudice—always except when thoroughly established 
and carefully formulated in the light of actual experience 
or mathematical proof. And even then, be ready to admit 
the possibility of higher generalisations which may uproot 
them. They are only safe when thrown into the form of a 
positive assertion. 

The impossibility of squaring the circle is not really a 
negative proposition, except in form. It is safer and more 
convincing when thrown into the positive and definite form 
that the ratio of area to diameter is incommensurable. That 
statement is perfectly clear and legitimate; and the illustra- 
tion may be used as a parable. A positive form should be 
demanded of every comprehensive denial; and whatever 
cannot be thrown into positive form, it is wise to mistrust. 
Its promulgator is probably stepping out of bounds, into the 
cheap and easy region of negative speculation. He is like a 
rationalistic microbe denying the existence of a human being. 
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I have urged that the simple aspect of things is to be 
considered and not despised ; but, for the majority of people, 
is not the tendency the other way? Are they not too much 
given to suppose the universe limited to the simplicity of their 
first and every-day conception of it? The stockbroker has his 
idea of the totality of things; the navvy has his. Students 
of mathematical physics are liable to think of it as a determinate 
assemblage of atoms and ether with no room for spiritual 
entities—no room, as my brilliant teacher, W. K. Clifford, 
expressed it, no room for ghosts. 

Biological students are apt to think of life as a physico- 
chemical process of protoplasmic structure and cell organisa- 
tion, with consciousness as an epiphenomenon. They watch 
the lowly stages of animal organisms, and hope to imitate their 
behaviour by judicious treatment of inorganic materials. By 
all means let them try ; the effort is entirely legitimate, and not 
unhopeful. That which has come into being in the past may 
come into being under observation in the present, and the 
intelligence and co-operation of man may help. Why not? 
The material vehicle would thus have been provided for some 
incipient phase of life. But would that exhaust the treatment 
of the nature of life and mind and will, and reduce them to 
simple atomic mechanism and dynamics? Nota whit. The 
real nature of these things would remain an unanswered 
question. 

During the past century progress has lain chiefly in the 
domain of the mechanical and material. The progress has 
been admirable, and has led to natural rejoicing and legitimate 
pride. It has also led to a supposition that all possible 
scientific advance lies in this same direction, or even that all 
the great fundamental discoveries have now been made! 
Discovery proceeds by stages, and enthusiasm at the acquisi- 
tion of a step or a landing-place obscures for a time our 
perception of the flight of stairs immediately ahead; but it 
is rational to take a more comprehensive view. 

Part of our experience is the connection of spirit with 
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matter. We are conscious of our own identity, our own mind 
and purpose and will: we are also conscious of the matter in 
which it is at present incarnate and manifested. Let us use 
these experiences and learn from them. Incarnation is a fact ; 
we are not matter, yet we utilise it. ‘Through the mechanism 
of the brain we can influence the material world; we are in it, 
but not of it; we transcend it by our consciousness. The body 
is our machine, our instrument, our vehicle of manifestation ; 
and through it we can achieve results in the material sphere. 
Why seek to deny either the spiritual or the material? Both 
are real, both are true. In some higher mind, perhaps, they 
may be unified: meanwhile we do not possess this higher 
mind. Scientific progress is made by accepting realities and 
learning from them; the rest is speculation. It is not 
likely that we are the only intelligent beings in the universe. 
There may be many higher grades, up to the Divine, just 
as there are lower grades down to the amceba. Nor need 
all these grades of intelligence be clothed in matter or 
inhabit the surface of a planet. That is the kind of exist- 
ence with which we are now familiar, truly, and anything 
beyond that is for the most part supersensuous; but our 
senses are confessedly limited, and if there is any truth in 
the doctrine of human immortality the existence of myriads 
of departed individuals must be assumed, on what has been 
called “ the other side.” 

But how are we to get evidence in favour of such an 
apparently gratuitous hypothesis? Well, speaking for my- 
self and with full and cautious responsibility, I have to state 
that as an outcome of my investigation into psychical matters 
I have at length and quite gradually become convinced, after 
more than twenty years of study, not only that persistent 
individual existence is a fact, but that occasional communica- 
tion across the chasm—with difficulty and under definite 
conditions—is possible. 

This is not a subject on which one comes lightly and easily 
to a conclusion, nor can the evidence be explained except to 
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those who will give to it time and careful study ; but clearly 
the conclusion is either folly and self-deception, or it is a truth 
of the utmost importance to humanity—and of importance to 
us in connection with our present subject. For it is a conclu- 
sion which cannot stand alone. Mistaken or true, it affords a 
foothold for a whole range of other thoughts, other conclusions, 
other ideas: false and misleading if the foothold is insecure. 
worthy of attention if the foothold is sound. Let posterity 
judge. 

Meanwhile it is a subject that attracts cranks and charlatans. 
Gratuitous opinions are freely expressed on both sides. I call 
upon the educated of the younger generation to refrain from 
accepting assertions without severe scrutiny, and, above all, to 
keep an open mind. 

If departed human beings can communicate with us, can 
advise us and help us, can have any influence on our actions,— 
then clearly the doors are open to a wealth of spiritual control 
beyond what we have yet imagined. 

The region of the miraculous, it is called, and the bare 
possibility of its existence has been hastily and illegitimately 
denied. But so long as we do not imagine it to be a region 
denuded of a law and order of its own, akin to the law and 
order of the psychological realm, our denial has no founda- 
tion. The existence of such a region may be established by 
experience ; its non-existence cannot be established, for non- 
experience of it might merely mean that owing to deficiencies 
of our sense organs it was beyond our ken. In judging of 
what are called miracles we must be guided by historical 
evidence and literary criticism. We need not urge a priori 
objections to them on scientific grounds. They need be no 
more impossible, no more lawless, than the interference of a 
human being would seem to a colony of ants or bees. 

The Christian idea of God certainly has involved, and 
presumably always will involve, an element of the miraculous, 
—a flooding of human life with influences which lie outside it, 
a controlling of human destiny by higher and beneficent 
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agencies. By evil agencies too—yes, the influences are not 
all one-sided; but the Christian faith is that the good are 
the stronger. Experience has shown many a saint, however 
tormented by evil, that appeal to the powers of good can 
result in ultimate victory. Let us not reject experience on 
the ground of dogmatic assertion and baseless speculation. 

Historical records tell us of a Divine Incarnation. We 
may consider it freely on historical grounds. We are not 
debarred from contemplating such a thing by anything that 
science has to say to the contrary. Science does not speak 
directly on the subject. If the historical evidence is good we 
may credit it, just as we may credit the hypothesis of survival 
if the present-day evidence is good. It sounds too simple and 
popular an explanation—too much like the kind of ideas suited 
to the unsophisticated man and the infancy of the race. 
True; but has it not happened often in the history of science 
that reality has been found simpler than our attempted con- 
ception of it? Electricity long ago was often treated as a 
fluid ; and a little time ago it was customary to jeer at the 
expression—legitimate in the mouth of Franklin, for instance, 
but now outgrown, as it appeared. And yet what else is the 
crowd of mobile electrons postulated by the very latest theory 
ina metal? Surely it is in some sense a fluid, though not a 
material one? The guess was not so far wrong after all. 
Meanwhile we learned to treat it by mathematical devices, 
vector potential, and other recondite methods. With great 
veneration I speak of the mathematical physicists of the past 
century. ‘They have been almost superhuman in power, and 
have attained extraordinary results, but in time the progress 
of discovery will enable mankind to apprehend all these things 
more simply. Progress lies in simple investigation as well as 
in speculation and thought up to the limits of human power ; 
and when things are really understood they are perceived to be 
fairly simple after all. 

So it seems likely to be with a future state, or our own 
permanent existence; it has been thought of and spoken of as 
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if it were altogether transcendental—something beyond space 
and time (as it may be), something outside and beyond all 
conception. But it is not necessarily so at all; it is a question 
of fact ; it is open to investigation. I find part of it turning 
out quite reasonably simple; not easy to grasp or express, 
for lack of experience and language—that is true,—but not 
by any means conveying a feeling of immediate vast difference 
and change. Something much more like terrestrial existence, 
at least on one aspect of it, than we had imagined. Not as 
a rule associated with matter; no, but perhaps associated with 
ether—an ethereal body instead of a material one; certainly 
a body, or mode of manifestation, of some kind. It appears 
to be a state which leaves personality and character and 
intelligence much where it was. No sudden jump into some- 
thing supernal, but steady and continued progress; with many 
activities and interests beyond our present ken, but with a 
surviving terrestrial aspect, occasionally accessible, and showing 
interest in the doings of those on earth, together with great 
desire to help and to encourage all efforts for the welfare 
of the race. We need not search after something so far removed 
from humanity as to be unintelligible. 

So likewise with the idea of God. 

No matter how complex and transcendentally vast the 
Reality must be, the Christian conception of God is humanly 
simple. It appeals to the man in the street; it appeals to 
the unlettered and ignorant; it appeals to “babes.” 

That is the way with the greatest things. The sun is 
the centre of the solar system, a glorious object full of mystery 
and unknown forces, but the sunshine is a friendly and homely 
thing, which shines in at a cottage window, touches common 
objects with radiance, and conduces to comfort—yes, conduces 
to the comfort of a cat. 

The sunshine is not the sun, but it is the human and 
terrestrial aspect of the sun; it is that which matters in daily 
life. It is independent of study and discovery ; it is given us 
by direct experience, and for ordinary life it suffices. 
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Thus would I represent the Christian conception of God. 
Christ is the human and practical and workaday aspect. 
Christ is the sunshine—that fraction of transcendental Cosmic 
Deity which suffices for the earth. Jesus of Nazareth is 
plainly a terrestrial heritage. His advent is the glory, his 
reception the shame, of the human race. 


Once more, then. Although there may be undue sim- 
plification of the complex, there is also an undue complication 
of the simple; it is easy to invent unnecessary problems, to 
manufacture gratuitous difficulties, to lose our way in a 
humanly constructed and quite undivine fog. But the way 
is really simple, and when the fog lifts and the sunshine 
appears, all becomes clear and we proceed without effort on 
our way: the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err 
therein. The way, the truth, and the life are all one. Reality 
is always simple ; it is concrete and real and expressible. Our 
customary view of the commonest objects is not indeed the 
last word, nay, rather, it is the first word, as to their nature ; 
but it is a true word as far as it goes. Analysing a liquid 
into a congeries of discrete atoms does not destroy or weaken 
or interfere with its property or fluidity. Analysing an atom 
into electrons does not destroy the atom. Reducing matter to 
electricity, or to any other ethereal substratum, does not alter 
the known and familiarly utilised properties of a bit of wood 
or iron or glass, in the least; no, nor of a bit of bone or 
feather or flesh. Study may superadd properties imperceptible 
to the plain man, but the plain man’s concrete and simple 
view serves for ordinary purposes of daily life. 

And God’s view, strange to say, must be more akin to that 
of the plain man than to that of the philosopher or statistician. 
That is how it comes that children are near the kingdom of 
heaven. It is not likely that God really makes abstractions 
and “ geometrises.” All those higher and elaborate modes of 
expression are human counters ; and the difficulties of dealing 


with them are human too. Only in early stages do things 
Vor, X.—No. 4. 47 
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require superhuman power for their apprehension; they are | 
easy to grasp when they are really understood. They come | 
out then into daily life; they are not then matters of intel- 
lectual strain; they can appeal to our sense of beauty; they | 
can affect us with emotion and love and appreciation and — 
joy; they can enter into poetry and music, and constitute the ~ 
subject-matter of art of all kinds. The range of art and of © 
enjoyment must increase infinitely with perfect knowledge. | 


This is the atmosphere of God: “ Where dwells enjoyment, q 


there is he.” We are struggling upwards into that atmosphere ; 
slowly and laboriously. The struggle is human, and for us : 
quite necessary, but the mountain top is serene and pure and [| 
lovely, and its beauty is in nowise enhanced by the efforts of 
the exhausted climber, as he slowly wins his way thither. 

Yet the effort itself is of value. The climber, too, is part of 
the scheme, and his upward trend may be growth and gain 
to the whole. Do not let us think that the universe is stagnant 
and fixed and settled and dull, and that all its appearance of 
“going on” is illusion and deception. I would even venture to FF 
urge that, since the granting of free-will, there must be, in some | 
sense or other, a real element of contingency,—that there is no | 
dulness about it, but a constant and aspiring effort. 

Trust our experience in this also. The universe is a flux, 
it is a becoming, it is a progress. Evolution isareality. True 
and not imaginary progress is possible. Effort is not a sham. 
Existence is atrue adventure. There is a real risk. 

There was a real risk about creation—directly it went 
beyond the inert and mechanical. The granting of choice and 
free-will involved a risk. Thenceforward things could go 
wrong. They might be kept right by main force, but that 
would not be playing the game, that would not be loyalty to 
the conditions. 

As William James says: A football team desire to get a 
ball to a certain spot, but that is not all they desire ; they wish 
to do it under certain conditions and overcome inherent diffi- 
culties—else might they get up in the night and put it there. 
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So also we may say, Good is the end and aim of the 
Divine Being; but not without conditions. Not by compulsion. 
Perfection as of machinery would be too dull and low an 
achievement—something much higher is sought. The creation 
of free creatures who, in so far as they go right, do so because 
they will, not because they must—that was the Divine problem, 
and it is the highest of which we have any conception. 

Yes, there was a real risk in making a human race on this 
planet. Ultimate good was not guaranteed. Some parts of 
the universe must be far better than this, but some may be 
worse. Some planets may comparatively fail. The power of 
evil may here and there get the upper hand. 

This planet is surely not going to fail. Its destinies have 
been more and more entrusted to us. For millions of years it 
laboured, and now it has produced a human race—a late- 
comer to the planet, only recently arrived, only partly civilised 
as yet. But already it has produced Plato and Newton and 
Shakespeare ; yes, and it has been the dwelling-place of Christ. 
Surely it is going to succeed, and in good time to be the 
theatre of such a magnificent development of human energy 
and power and joy as to compensate, and more than compensate, 
for all the pain and suffering, all the blood and tears, which 
have gone to prepare the way. 

The struggle is a real one. The effort is not confined to 
humanity alone: according to the Christian conception God 
has shared in it. God so loved the world that he gave—we 
know the text. The earth’s case was not hopeless; the world 
was bad, but it could be redeemed; and the redemption was 
worth the painful effort which then was undergone, and which 
the disciples of the Cross have since in their measure shared. 
Ay, that is the Christian conception; not of a God apart 
from his creatures, looking on, taking no personal interest 
in their behaviour, sitting aloof only to judge them ; but one 
who anxiously takes measures for their betterment, takes 
trouble, takes pains—a pregnant phrase, takes pains,—one 
who suffers when they go wrong, one who feels painfully the 
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miseries and wrongdoings and sins and cruelties of the creatures 
whom he has endowed with free-will; one who actively enters 
into the storm and the conflict; one who actually took flesh 
and dwelt among us, to save us from the slough into which 
we might have fallen, to show us what the beauty and dignity 
of man might be. 

Well, it is a great idea, a great and simple idea, so simple 
as to be incredible to some minds. It has been hidden from 
many of the wise and prudent ; it has been revealed to babes. 

Tosum up: Let us not be discouraged by simplicity. Real 
things are simple. Human conceptions are not altogether 
misleading. Our view of the universe is a partial one but 
is not an untrue one. Our knowledge of the conditions of 
existence is not altogether false—only inadequate. The 
Christian idea of God is a genuine representation of reality. 

Nor let us imagine that existence hereafter, removed from 
these atoms of matter which now both confuse and manifest it, 
will be something so wholly remote and different as to be un- 
imaginable ; but let us learn by the testimony of experience— 
either our own or that of others—that those who have been, 
still are ; that they care for us and help us; that they, too, are 
progressing and learning and working and hoping; that there 
are grades of existence, stretching upward and upward to all 
eternity; and that God himself, through his agents and 
messengers, is continually striving and working and planning, 
so as to bring this creation of his through its preparatory 
labour and pain, and lead it on to an existence higher and 
better than anything we have ever known. 


OLIVER LODGE. , 
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THE KINGDOM OF THE LITTLE CHILD. 
J. W. MARRIOTT. 


THE period of childhood is full of strange paradoxes: for in 
it are united all the greatest and smallest things in life. It 
is a time of laughable foolishness and amazing wisdom, of 
ridiculous fears and incomparable heroism. Never can hopes 
grow with such startling rapidity, reaching to heaven in a 
single night like the beans of the fairy story; and never is 
despair so black and bottomless as in childhood. This epoch 
of puny weakness and physical littleness is the age of per- 
petual miracle. Never was the world so vast, so wonderful, 
so audaciously impossible and so splendidly true. There were 
giants in those days. 

In reading the “Lives” of the great, one cannot help 
noticing how they delight to record the trivialities of child- 
hood, and with what faithful care they describe their earliest 
years, adding incident after incident, as if reluctant to abandon 
so happy a theme. Witness, for instance, Ruskin’s Preterita, 
Rousseau’s Confessions, or even Scott’s short autobiography, 
and note with what affection these men regard the “ childish 
things.” St Paul boasted that his manhood had broken away 
from the language, the thoughts, the emotions of childhood, 
and he registered this declaration as an illustration of progress. 
But his Master, with deeper insight, realised the unutterable 
preciousness of the childish universe and insisted that the 
child’s attitude is the sole condition of seeing the Kingdom. 


But we wish to look at this subject from an entirely new 
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point of view in the present essay. It is customary to study 
childhood for the first traces of the great man. We wish to 
reverse this, and to study the great man for traces of the 
child: not contemplating the poems of the infant Goethe or 
Coleridge, with their precocity and genius, but the mature 
poets with their childlike inspiration and simplicity. For 
great men are children all their lives. They cannot grow 
up; they cannot age; they share with the gods an immortal 
and triumphant youthfulness. We would repeat that great 
men are children in the deepest and most literal sense, and the 
qualities which make Plato immortal are just those which most 
of us lose in the stupid and exasperating process of growing-up. 
Genius has been defined as the power to become a child 
at will, and certainly many of our greatest literary men re- 
tained all the essential characteristics of childhood through- 
out their lives. Dickens, for example, saw everything from 
a child’s point of view. Perhaps that is the reason he can 
move the heart so easily to laughter and tears. He walked 
along streets filled with Swivellers, Crunchers, Micawbers, 
Pecksniffs, Crummles, Bumbles—not men merely, but death- 
less characters who live and move eternally in a wild 
mythological world. In reading of Bumble, or Bill Sikes, 
or Murdstone, one is confronted with the frightful personages 
we have never known since we were seven; but we realised 
their existence before that age. To Dickens, everything was 
alive. The house was “squeezed” between two others; or 
it had run up a court and got lost; or the road fled down 
a hill and half way up the other side, where it stopped tired 
out. All this is, in the highest sense, childlike; and Dickens 
confessed it was good to be a child, “. . . . and never better 
than at Christmas.” Throughout his life he played charades 
and blindman’s buff with childlike clamour and enthusiasm. 
Was not Shelley a child in his divine carelessness, his swift 
obedience to instinct, his contempt for conventionality, his 
playfulness and Homeric laughter? Did not Kingsley boast 
that he was always a child? With childlike abandonment he 
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exerted all his energies in whatever he was doing, whether 
preaching, fishing, writing, agitating, collecting plants, seeking 
fossils, or romping with his children under the fir-trees at 
Eversley. And what incident is more delightful than the 
story of how once, after dining with tedious and solemn persons, 
he threw off his clerical coat and raced a doctor in climbing a 
tree! Rossetti, as an artist, was childlike. People marvel at this 
“ prodigy” enjoying Hamlet at the age of five, but Rossetti 
was never much older. He was a child—perhaps a wayward 
and spoilt child—until the genius failed him. Emerson's 
essays leap from topic to topic with a childish, almost simian 
vivacity ; and Voltaire is versatile and candid as “enfant 
terrible.” Indeed, this is almost a description of his genius. 

But R. L. Stevenson is the supreme instance of one who 
was a schoolboy all his life—a schoolboy in his sublime 
inconsequence, his spontaneity, his love of the dramatic 
and theatrical, his appetite for bloodthirsty adventure, his 
Bohemian carelessness and devil-may-care recklessness ; above 
all, in his exhilarating and contagious enthusiasm. We like 
to think of him at the age of thirty playing with tin 
soldiers, and at thirty-six composing music for the tin- 
whistle. ‘“There’s no sense in the grown-up business,” he 
said. And do we not all feel it to be true? The feverish 
haste, the planned conformity, the deliberate suppression of 
instinct by a systematically programmed existence—all these 
in the barrenness and weariness take possession of us as we 
become adult. Conformity strangles the soul, and whatever 
qualities as children we shared with the greatest of mortals 
are lost in growing-up. ‘“ When I was a child I spake as a 
child, I felt as a child, I thought as a child: but when I 
became a man (alas!) I put away childish things.” 

Most people know how dream after dream is shattered as 
we grow up. Perhaps the first serious perception of it comes 
when we are told there is no Father Christmas. We remember 
just how we felt after that discovery. Things grew blank and 
meaningless. There was a chilling sense of poverty, or, worse 
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still, a catastrophic sense of bankruptcy. Heaven was empty, | is : 
the sky shrank ; the beneficent Father Christmas faded out of i. col 











sight. It was a child’s first encounter with the spirit of wi 
Atheism. The world was a meaner place than we had fat 
thought ; and in the first disillusionment we are putting away de 
childish things. an 

Then the process of growing-up continues apace, and a ex 
melancholy business it is! Fairies, elves, sprites, gnomes, ta: 
heroes, dragons,—all the world of Magic disappears into the tel 
blank inanity. Witches straddle their brooms and sail or 
screaming out of sight for ever. The “frightful fiend” tre 
terrifies us no more. All the host of supernatural beings mi 
vanish into grey twilight. It seems a process of decolorising, ou 
of fading into the commonplace. When we were children all 0: 
men were giants, but as we grew taller the giants dwarfed into G 
ordinariness, and ogres’ palaces shrank into rented mansions. 
It is a disheartening experience which pauperises everything w 
else. Men of practicality and common-sense laugh indulgently ar 
at youthful dreams and the “ rosy light” of boyhood; but is se 
an inestimable spiritual loss to blot out one entire world, and ol 
to bemean and sterilise another ¢ 

But we will venture to assert quite confidently, mad e" 
though it may seem, that the business man is wrong and the d 
child is right after all: hence the fact that great men remain al 
children. ‘To grow up is not to be disillusioned ; it is to be Ss 
deceived. ‘The change is in the person. Familiarity begins to a 
blind him to the nature of things: he is growing accustomed a 
to miracles; he is losing the divine gift of wonder ; he deceives t 
himself and the truth is not in him. it 

For what, after all, are the qualities of the child? We a 
have already casually mentioned several—the enthusiasm, i: 
earnestness, exuberance, inconsequence, originality, terrible I 
candour, and delightful unexpectedness (the “subliminal up- C 
rush” of F. W. Myers)—all of which distinguish the most I 


notable geniuses of the past. 


“ What is a hill, father?” asks a boy. “A hill, my child, 
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is a mass of earth rising above the level of the surrounding 
country.” “Oh!” said the boy, “I thought it was a field 
with its back up!” And is not the boy more accurate? The 
father’s answer was correct, faultless, null; but the boy’s 
definition threw out a clear image of the subject and conveyed 
an impression of creative energy. Similarly a little girl 
explained the idea of mineral waters to a companion: “ It 
tastes like—when your foot’s asleep!” she said, and we con- 
tend that the description is more effective than the scientist’s 
orthodox exposition. There are thousands of anecdotes illus- 
trating this genius which is found alike in children and great 
men. They confound our schemes of ethics; they annihilate 
our philosophy. What is a theologian who preaches Divine 
Omnipotence to say to the youngster of five who asks, “* Could 
God tie a knot which He couldn't untie ?” 

But we will proceed to mention three or four qualities 
which are essential constituents of the child-nature, and which 
are lost in the dismal self-deceptions of “ practical common- 
sense.” We contend throughout that the grown-up is not 
only impoverished, he is disastrously deceived. 

The sense of fear is very intense in childhood, and what- 
ever else may be said, it certainly made life tremendous. Every 
dark room contained spirits bigger and blacker than those of 
any goblin tale. A lonely child dreams of more hells than 
Swedenborg and more hideous than the Infernos of Virgil 
and Dante. But wholesome fears perish as we grow older, 
and half the adventures of life disappear with them. Children 
tremble because the air is filled with battalions of devils, and 
it is a healthy dread. But the modern adult fears because the 
air is filled with germs! We have invented policemen to 
prevent adventures. We have lighted the streets to prevent 
more adventures. We have vaguely renounced all theological 
doctrines which suggest danger. ‘Then we complain that the 
romantic thrill has gone out of life! Mr H. G. Wells, in 
The Time Machine, prophesies that all sense of fear will 
ultimately evaporate from the human race. We fervently 
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hope this is untrue. There is a certain ecstasy in fear, a 
delirious excitement in danger; and to a child, life is a 
perpetual adventure. In those days when great fears pounced 
upon us from dark corners, when certain words of horror 
almost drank up our senses, then, indeed, life was tremendous 
and heroism sprang up to conquer fears. But now we listen 
daily to complaints about the tastelessness and insipidity of 
existence. ‘There is no danger to-day—except from microbes, 
and adventure fades with loss of fear. Modern life is dreary 
and unromantic, because we have all grown up. But who, 
after all, is more likely to appreciate the thrill of adventure ?— 
the adult preaching bacteriological foes and vegetarianism the 
only way of salvation; or the schoolboy playing Robinson 
Crusoe on a desert island in his father’s garden, or sitting on 
his toy-box with hair on end surrounded by imaginary pirates 
under the “ Jolly Roger” and singing lustily : 


“ Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest, 
Yo! ho! ho! and a bottle of rum!” 


In the days when men were children and could love a thing 
passionately enough to fight for it, there was no lack of danger, 
and there was no day uninteresting. But we have put away 
childish things. 

Hero-worship also declines with advancing years, and the 
mature person is wont to smile indulgently at a youth’s love 
of the heroic. 

When a child is taught to disbelieve in fairy stories and 
giant-slaying he does not merely lose faith in giants ; he loses 
faith in the hero who slew them. Children kill giants daily, 
but the sagacious adult kills Jack! Heroism fades as common- 
sense grows upon us. The knights who destroyed dragons 
are exiled from our dreams. King Arthur has sailed beyond 
our ken. The idyllic days are childish fancies, and nothing 
is more devastating to the heart than the discovery that 
human heroes are false or failing. Romance fades with the 
hero ; life ceases to be an Iliad, a glorious crusade. Growing- 
up is a transition from epic poetry to the most prosaic prose. 
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But the child is not altogether wrong. Our faith in the 
heroic is never quite extinguished. In every heart there 
slumbers a dream of an epic hour. A child and a poet both 
know that behind the grocer’s apron and the farmer’s smock 
there beats a heart capable of a splendid martyrdom. In 
every navvy is a spark of the divine fire; in every casual 
labourer there is something unutterably sacred. This is half 
the meaning of democracy—that the hero is disguised and 
walks unknown in every street. All the world’s genius in 
art is an impotent endeavour to interpret and express the 
inspired dreams of Mr Smith, the soul-stirrmg emotions of 
Mr Brown, the mystic exaltation of Mr Green, and the 
mingled comedy and tragedy which make Mr Robinson! 

Every man is a Romeo at some time in his life, and so 
long as human love survives the meanest heart is capable of 
the highest heroism. The Christian religion teaches persistently 
the supreme value of the ordinary man. We saw a dull, 
cloddish-looking farm labourer, apparently incapable of high 
thought or deep feeling. We saw a blue flash in his eyes 
and knew he was in contact with the world’s great dynamo: 
he was in love. Like electric wires he looked dull and 
harmless, but electric wires carry lightning and death. No 
man in his soul is commonplace, though he may disguise it 
from his fellows. The young child knows this instinctively 
and worships heroism. ‘To destroy a child’s faith in the hero 
is not mere iconoclasm; it is the utterance of a lie that 
paralyses and kills. 

The joy of life is known to children best—a leaping and 
exultant delight in the mere fact of being alive. We find this 
same spirit in the works of Browning and Walt Whitman, 
in all the optimists from Isaiah to Shelley. Children dance 
with bounding joy, and one is reminded of the primeval 
revelry when the morning stars sang together and the sons of 
God shouted for joy. Children romp with inexhaustible 
energy, for the sheer joy of consciousness. They like things 
repeated endlessly. ‘Do it again; doit again,” they cry. But 
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the grown-up is bored after the first time. Mr Chesterton thi 
somewhere suggests that in this blazing universe, with its i _— 
clouds and flames, the great Creator watches the panorama of chi 
a day or the pageant of the seasons, and shouts “ Do it again” the 
to the rolling earth and reeling stars. God is eternally young, 4 the 
and hence loves repetitions untiringly. ‘There is a theatrical | 
encore every time a bird lays an egg.” And how one despises ‘ the 
those empty-headed, empty-hearted snobs who gape in weari- : bli 
ness at the monotony of the skies, who endure the earth and 4" pe 
tolerate the stars, whose motto is nil admirari, whose brows ‘ Ja 
are branded with the curse of ennui. They have lost the a 
childlike and godlike sense of elemental joy. Tl 
The sky is silent, not in blank featurelessness, not in the ag 
silence where an “ Infinite Invalid ” watches over a dying world ; “— 
not even in speechless wrath or in unspeakable love. It is ” 
more than this. The silence of the cosmos is intense and st 
dramatic. It is “laughter too loud to be heard.” This is to 
guessed and felt by every child who kicks up his heels and to 
dances for the joy of being alive. am 
The bewilderment at the presence of evil which all children = 
display is saner than the adult’s frame of mind in such dc 
moments. ‘The grown-up person tries to explain evil. He of 
says it is an inevitable condition of limited being; it is 8 
necessary to reveal the existence of good; it is a disciplinary a 
experience sent upon us to quicken our best faculties; it is bs 
a test of character, a day of personal judgment. He quotes N 
Leibniz, Pope, Tennyson, St Paul, St Thomas 4 Kempis. u 
He sometimes smashes up his own pet theories and seeks f 
refuge in the agnostic epicureanism of Omar Khayyém. He . 
will alter the scheme of the universe to harmonise with his i 
changing moods. ‘i 
But the child does not try to explain. He is frankly s 
perplexed. He has encountered a mystery, a perplexity, an ' 
anomaly. The study of a child’s face on his first encounter . 
with evil is a lesson difficult to forget. And yet, after all our 


controversy, is not the child the wisest among us? Many 
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things have been hidden from the wise and prudent and 
revealed unto babes; and among those divine revelations to 
childhood surely this is not the least—to forgo arguments in 
the presence of sorrow and irrevocable wrong. Here, again, 
the great man is instinctively at one with the child. 

And lastly, we will mention the startling strangeness of 
the world as a perception of childhood to which adults have 
blinded their vision. People are accustomed to praise the 
perfection and loveliness of the earth, the recurrent natural 
laws, or the beauty of material things. But the one most 
prominent quality of everything is its staggering queerness. 
This sense of amazement is lost as we grow up, and middle- 
age complains that life is stale and profitless. But a child 
and a poet are in a state of perpetual astonishment. Wonder 
is the basis of worship, and the recognition that our world is 
strange is the last high summit of philosophy. It is pathetic 
to hear men complain that life is dull when they are clinging 
to a flying planet by the soles of their feet, and travelling 
eighteen miles a second. The obvious facts are wilder than 
any fiction. For instance, poets use their imaginations to 
describe stars. They are compared to flowers in the fields 
of heaven, jewels scattered by angels, or even gods and 
goddesses. Milton refers to the lamps with their everlasting 
oil. ‘Tennyson describes the Pleiades as fire-flies tangled in a 
web of light. Hugo describes Jupiter as a luminous wound. 
Meredith suggests that stars are the coffin nails of the 
universe, and Longfellow in a terrible passage describes the 
famine when the very air was hungry and the stars glared like 
eyes of famished wolves. But when poetic fancy has strained 
its similes to the uttermost, ask the first man you meet what 
stars really are. He tells you something which shrivels poetic 
imagery into insignificance. He tells you something which 
stuns and bewilders. He tells you that the stars are worlds, 
and suns bigger and fiercer than our own! It is the thing 
which everybody knows that is so startling and extravagant. 
While we bewail the drudgery of a treadmill existence in a 
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disillusioned world, the very clouds defy us with monstrous 
shapes and violent colours; and the flowers beneath our feet 
rebuke us silently. We have made the streets monotonous 
and sordid, but the sky above is stained with crimson and 
gold. There is a gorgeous picture in a December sunset. 
There is a romance in blue and saffron over the grimiest 
town in Lancashire. The potteries are gilded with refined 
gold, and strange sky-seas of vivid green and peacock blue 
are the background of many a dingy factory. Men have 
erected huge and ugly buildings; but this must not lead us 
to think God has made a huge and ugly universe. Man has 
made the one dark blot on a world of voluptuous colouring. 
In fairy tales there was nothing more glorious than a crimson 
rose with its magic of absorbed fire. In dreams there is 
nothing more elfish than the world in which we live. It is 
we who are in Wonderland, and we who are on the wrong 
side of the looking-glass. It is we who live among miracles— 
and the grown-up is rather tired of them. Nevertheless if a 
rational philosopher wishes to abolish the incredible world he 
must begin by removing the earth. 

To him who has eyes to see, life is full of mingled splendour 
and gargoyle. There is absolutely no spot bereft of signifi- 
cance, no circumstance devoid of interest. The only desert 
and wasted place is in the brain of an unfortunate Byron or 
Schopenhauer who has put away childish wonders. When 
Wordsworth wrote about “the light of common day” he 
allowed himself to drivel like a blinded adult: for a poet such 
a phrase is blasphemy. Every dawn is as wonderful as a 
resurrection ; every sunset is as portentous as the Dies Ire. 
The thought of one’s own personality is as overmasteringly 
queer as the thought of God Almighty. The Incarnation is as 
incredible as the birth of a babe. 

One might continue long in this vein, but to one who has 
lost this sense of wonder the words will be meaningless enough. 
A child always perceives the strangeness of everything, and 
wanders daily in elfland. A man does not appreciate the 
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greenness of English grass till he has been to a continent 
where everything is brown. ‘The visitors to our country 
cannot refrain from exclaiming at this primary quality of 
which the residents are quite oblivious. We cannot observe 
the familiar ; we cannot see our own homes till after a long 
absence; we cannot perceive the obvious queerness of the 
earth when we are used to it. Children are visitors who see 
things as they are. Have we not all seen a baby stare at a 
horse? And could we see it as it really is—a tamed dragon 
on four limbs, bestridden by another biforked creature in 
clothes—should we not stare in blank bewilderment? Surely, 
too, half our animals were made for a joke—the kangaroo, 
elephant, stork, giraffe. All are wild in outline, pantomimic 
in motion. 

But the extraordinary things are not necessarily the 
exceptional. The most curious things are not in museums. 
It is the accustomed thing which is prodigious—the changing 
moon and changeless sun, the cosmic “pots and pans,” so to 
speak. Could we but get a childish glimpse of things, and 
see them as they are, we should be bewildered at the sight of 
a tree with its one leg and its thousand tormented arms. Let 
anyone stare at an oak for ten minutes, and it will become 
unbearably grotesque; he will begin to understand why 
primitive races worshipped them, and he will understand with 
a lucidity that all the explanations of Dr Frazer and his folk- 
lore students seem to lack. What elemental passion would 
be kindled if we saw the weird stuff called “fire” for the first 
time? Max Beerbohm wrote an arresting essay on Fire; for 
he succeeded in revealing again to blinded mortals its weird 
nature and startling primary qualities. Water is miraculous 
and under a wizard’s spell: Everything is bewitched. Some- 
times in moments of bewilderment we discover afresh how 
inexplicably strange is every object under the sun, and the 
floor of the mind begins to give way. To a visitor from some 
remote planet all the common actions of life would be out- 
rageously comic—walking, talking, eating, laughing, weeping, 
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breathing, sleeping. From birth to death life is a rollicking 
extravaganza, an hilarious comedy to those who have eyes to 
see. Is walking, for instance, a commonplace movement ? 
Imagine a machine—some wild outlandish motor—which 
progresses as we do, on two mechanical legs. The thing is 
ludicrous. But we live in wonderland with eyes unopened. 
We dwell in a cosmos of flame and fantasm, of elements 
blazing and bizarre. To perceive this fundamental fact is pure 
sanity, such as a child’s or a poet’s. To say that life is dull is 
dreary madness. We are insisting that life is crammed with 
interest, and children know it. ‘To grow up is to be miserably 
and tragically deceived. 

Man has eclipsed his world, but he has not hidden realities 
from the eternal childhood. The streets are filled with fair 
forms a thousand times more wonderful than any statuary. 
Jupiter, Mercury, Minerva, Atalanta are disguised in the 
ugliness of clothing. The foot is beautiful, but the boot is 
ugly. “The body is more than raiment.” ‘This is a parable 
of our age; we have covered the glory of man with rags of 
routine and bags of nonentity. Man is 

“ The glory, jest, and riddle of the earth,” 
and to realise this is poetry, philosophy, sanity. Wilder than 
any monster, more cruel than any ogre, at once devil and 
god, is the first and last man we see. In everyone is hidden 
the whole of Humanity, mixed like the hell-broth of Macbeth’s 
witches. Every man is a multitude whom no man can 
number. In Shakespeare, for instance, are buried all the 
speculativeness of Hamlet, the passion of Romeo, the fortitude 
of Prospero, the pride of Coriolanus, the wit of Touchstone, 
the misanthropy of Timon, the braggadocio of Falstaff. In 
Dickens’ heart are all his heroes and all his villains in con- 
tinual uproar. In every man we meet is something fiercer 
than the sun, fairer than the moon, more terrible than an 
army with banners. In every navvy and duke, in every king 
and candlestick-maker, is something which strikes the roof of 
heaven and the lowest dungeon of hell. Men are wonderful 
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beyond all speech—at once the best and worst of created 
beings; and a child shows this by his instinctive awe of a 
man. But an employer does not know this. A man is 
merely a unit in the industrial system, a cog of a wheel in 
the commercial machine. He calls him a “hand,” and it is 
only the hand he cares about. But after all, who is right— 
literally and sanely right? In the hour of revolution or in 
the day of judgment the employer's deception would be 
written in letters of fire and blood. 

Are we not impoverished by losing these childish qualities 
—the fears which make life tremendous, the heroism which 
makes each day an epic poem, the joy of which is richer than 
wealth, the wonder which is the priceless heritage of youth, 
dark wines from the vintage of God? The grown-up, who 
has lost these things, suffers the worst kind of poverty. ‘The 
whole catastrophe of this barren age is that we have grown 
up ; we have lost faith and vision; we have lost the priceless 
things which are unseen and eternal. Scrooge grew up and 
his heart became old with avarice; but after his night with 
the spirits he declared that he felt like a schoolboy. He 
became as a little child and entered the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

We are compelled to leave the subject but half said. There 
are other qualities shared only by great men and children, 
which would repay considerate thought. When we abandoned 
childish things did we not deceive ourselves—those mysteries 
which made us divinely happy. the fun of everything which 
made sight a luxurious fairy-revel, when every whisper was a 
dramatic secret, and every shout a call to arms and victory ? 
Did we not put away the sublimest qualities with our playthings? 
Can we watch a flower turn before our eyes into a pumpkin 
and then say it is monstrous for a pumpkin to change into a 
coach? It is our world which is full of miracle and monstrosity, 
and at one time we knew it. The man who is not amazed by 
simply walking down the lane knows nothing at all of great- 


ness. The man who is bored by the emptiness of existence 
Vor. X.—No. 4. 48 
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has lost the incalculable virtues of the child. But the great 
man never loses them. He is always a child. Whom the 
gods love die young—because they can never grow old. 
Stevenson died young at forty-four, but he would have been 
young at eighty-four. ‘his is three-fourths of the meaning of 
Christianity. For to embrace a religion is not to swallow 
dislocated dogmas; it is to be filled with new emotional 
qualities, to be quickened into new life ; to be born again; to 
become once more a little child. In the deep night of nescience 
one hears again the pathetic question of Nicodemus: “ How 
can a man be born again when he is old ? ” 

The Founder of Christianity has placed a halo upon 
childhood, yet He Himself was essentially childlike. His 
impatient sweeping away of formule and rigid regulations is 
sufficient to show that He knew that these things stifle 
the soul; He knew that the impulse of the heart matters 
infinitely more than any ritual, however unexceptionable. 
Oscar Wilde has claimed Christ as the Prince of romanticists, 
the greatest artist of life. It is very true. For the child-spirit 
is the source and sustenance of everything great. 

But when men’s civilisation has blinded our vision, and we 
think upon the solar system as some tiny back street in some 
suburban constellation, when the rosy hues have been choked 
by factory smoke, when the bank blocks out the heavens 
and the stars, then indeed we are grown up. A child is 
always in touch with elementals—like an artist. A child’s 
opinion is always a direct inspiration—like a poet's. 

Childhood is the elixir of life. But the grown-up soul 
suggests the Sahara and death. “Except ye become as little 
children, ye shall all likewise perish.” 


J. W. MARRIOTT. ~ 


MANCHESTER. 
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THE MYTHICAL COLLAPSE OF 
HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Proressor BENJAMIN W. BACON. 


Reapers of the Hissert Journat have recently been 
informed by the Rev. K. C. Anderson, D.D., of Dundee, 
Scotland, of “The Collapse of Liberal Christianity.”' This 
fact, in the language of newspaper reporters, is “important if 
true.” But let not those who were reading in a contrary 
sense such momentous signs of the times as the Modernist 
movement, extension of the voluntary principle in church 
support, church federation, and the new impetus in religious 
education, be suddenly dismayed. Dr Anderson knows a 
better foundation for the religion of Christ than mere records 
of the past can give. A second article entitled “ Whither- 
ward ?—A Question for the Higher Criticism,” by the same 
author, appears in the Hisserr for January 1911 (ix. 2). 
This second article aims, according to the editor, to show— 
that the Higher Criticism has proved entirely destructive of the historic basis 
of the Gospels ; but this result, though fatal to Liberal Christianity, only serves 
to free the religion of Christ for a deeper and fuller spiritual expression than 
it has received heretofore, 

The argument is more startling than novel. Cerinthus 
and the Docetic gnostics of the second century distinguished 
similarly between the xonian Christ and the historic Jesus, 
regarding the latter as religiously a quantité négligeable. Mr 
Roberts of Bradford with his demand that we choose either 
“Jesus or Christ?”, and Dr Anderson with his prompt re- 


1 Hipsert Journat, viii. 2 (January 1910), 
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sponse, “Yes, by all means, let us keep the Christ-idea, 
and repudiate the Jesus of history,” remind us strongly of 
Cerinthus and the Docetists. But wild-goose chases after 
the genealogy of religious ideas are not at present to our 
mind. Yield as we must to the soft impeachment of using 
the methods of the higher criticism, we have not learned, 
with Jensen, to take flying leaps over the centuries when- 
ever our fancy is caught by a resemblance in ideas. It is 
altogether possible that it has never occurred either to Mr 
Roberts or to Dr Anderson that they are asking the Church 
to expose again to the chances of war the ground so 
hardly won in the first centuries of its existence. Yet, 
consciously or unconsciously, such is the fact. The great 
theological battles of the first three centuries through which 
the Church at last determined its doctrine of the person of 
Christ were fought on this very ground. Its ultimate careful 
adjustment of the Semitic to the Aryan element of its 
doctrine, its Gospel of Jesus to its Gospel about Jesus, the 
contribution of the Galilean companions of Jesus to the con- 
tribution of Paul the Hellenistic theologian, were in substance 
the outcome of its refusal to be forced upon either horn of 
this same dilemma—the historic Jesus, or the «onian Christ. 
Conscious that its strength consisted not in the revamping 
of outworn mythologies, but in the giving substance to the 
instinctive aspirations of older faiths in the new message of 
historic fact—a “ Logos made flesh ” that “ tabernacled among 
us ’—primitive Christianity triumphed over mystery-cults 
without, and over gnostic Docetism within. “ Liberal Chris- 
tianity ” in our own day may be forced to fight these ancient 
battles over again; but at least it will prove its right to be 
called “ Christianity ” by still refusing to surrender either the 
historic or the mystical element of its faith.’ 


1 With the assertions and proposals of the modern Docetists compare the 
description by Bishop B. F. Westcott of the purpose of the author of First 
John in his Commentary on The Epistles of St John (ed. 3, 1892), pp. xxxiv- 
xxxviii, and Moffatt, Hist. N.7.2, p. 32, note 1, on the rise of Gospel composition 
as a defence against Docetism. 
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But the immediate springs of Dr Anderson’s wisdom are 
apparently less distant. Coincidently with the appearance of 
his first article in England, a remarkable public discussion was 
being held in Berlin, followed by others in Bremen, Marburg, 
and other centres, between representatives of the materialistic 
monism of Haeckel in alliance with representatives of the 
idealistic monism of E. von Hartmann on the one side, and 
representatives of the scholarship and devotion of the Church 
on the other. The principal representative of the idealistic 
monists was Arthur Drews, professor of philosophy in 
Karlsruhe technical high school, whose position we will state 
in the words of another :— 

In closing the debate, (Drews) formulated two questions which, in his 
opinion, were fundamental to the whole controversy: What is the secret of 
Christianity’s origin in the light of which it can be revitalised for modern 
times ? and, What can Christ be to us to-day? The last question is answered 
simply, ‘“‘ As a purely historical personality, nothing’’ ; and regarding the first, 
not only is the significance of myth central for an explanation of the rise of 
Christianity, but for its modern revitalisation as well. Not the historical Jesus, 
but Christ as an idea, as an idea of the divine humanity, is the ground of a new 


religion. ‘ When we can and will no longer believe on accidental personalities, 
we can and must believe on ideas.” ! 


Here are two distinct propositions, one historical, the other 
philosophical, which coincide exactly with Dr Anderson’s. 
(1) Application by the “liberals” of the methods of scientific 
historical criticism has reduced the historical basis of Christi- 
anity to nothing, or at least to a religiously valueless remainder. 
(2) The lesson of its actual origin and of true philosophy is 
that effective religion must be built upon the emotions and 
aspirations of humanity which found their first instinctive 
expression in mythology, and not upon history. It may be 
assumed that Drews and his school (if he has one) intend to 
leave abundant room for the psychology and philosophy of 
religion to reinterpret the ideas of mythology in progressively 
rationalised form. 


1 See the admirable summary by Professor S. J. Case of Chicago in Am. 
Journ. of Theol., xv. 1 (January 1911). He cites Drews’ utterances from Berliner 
Religiongespriich, 94 f., and Christusmythe, p. xi. 
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The leading opponent of Drews was the distinguished New 
Testament scholar, Professor von Soden of Berlin, who in his 
reply, Hat Jesus gelebt ?,\ expressly limits himself to the his- 
torical aspect of the question, disregarding the monistic con- 
tention that ideas rather than facts should form the basis of 
religion, and showing from the earliest sources, both pagan 
and Christian, the strength of the liberal Christian’s view as to 
the historical origin of the faith, and the weakness of the recent 
attempts to account for it apart from the existence of Jesus 
or Paul. As regards Dr Anderson’s judgment on the question 
which of these two groups—liberal historical critics or pan- 
theistic monists—can more justly claim to have secured results 
by rigidly scientific methods, we may reasonably ask those who 
have not time or patience to compare, e¢.g., the historical 
criticism of W. B. Smith’ with that of J. Weiss*® or Ad. 
Jiilicher,‘ to read Weinel’s brief exposition of what constitutes 
scientific method in this field, under the title Jst das ‘ liberale’ 
Jesusbild widerlegt ? Eine Antwort an seine ‘positiven’ und 
seine radikalen Gegner mit besonderer Riicksicht auf A. Drews’ 
‘ Die Christusmythe.’ * 

Dr Anderson, as we have seen, accepts at all events the 
constructive theory of Drews, that the mere Christ-idea, 
originally a product of the eclectic mythology of the early 
Empire, affords the only true basis for the Christianity of 
the future. 

1 Berlin, 1910. 

2 Smith’s principal contribution to the present contioversy is his Vorchrist- 
liche Jesus, Giessen, 1906, the main reliance of Drews in the field of New 
Testament criticism. Contributions by the same author may be found in the 
Journal of Bib. Lit., 1901, pp. 1-21, 129-157, and 1902, pp. 117-169; also in 
the Hissert Journat, i. 2 (1903), pp. 308-334, and in Amer. Journ. of Theol., 
1903, pp. 452-485 and 662-688. 

3 Jesus von Nazareth, Mythus oder Geschichte? Eine Auseinandersetzung mit 
Kalthoff,; Drews, Jensen, 1910, It is needless to cite the previous works of this 
well-known New Testament critic. 

4 Hat Jesus gelebt? Marburg, 1910. Professor Jiilicher’s scientific works 
in New Testament criticism are known to every New Testament scholar the 


world over, and need not be cited. 
5 Tiibingen, 1910. 
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In Europe the Drevidian mythological theology seems to 
have won at least one other convert besides Dr Anderson. 
It is Drews’ enthusiastic fellow-townsman, Arthur Béhtlingk.’ 
Whether Dr Paul Carus, editor of The Monist and its satellites 
in Chicago, entertains similar theological ideas, those must tell 
who are better acquainted than we with the thousand or more 
publications to which he confesses.* It is possible that America 
has even now a new Marcion in its midst. If so, we must be 
content to see history repeat itself, waiting in patience, not 
unrelieved by hope, for the world’s ultimate choice between a 
religion built on comparative mythology and a religion built 
on historic fact. 

Meantime we may turn our attention, first, to the historical 
propositions of belligerent Monism ; for the really new element 
in the controversy is Drews’ attempt to account for the rise 
of Christianity without a historical Jesus; and this attempt 
is not without supporters of distinction, chief among whom 
must be reckoned Professor P. Jensen of Marburg, the well- 
known Assyriologist and decipherer of cuneiform inscriptions. 

In 1906 Jensen had published a gigantic volume entitled 
Das Gilgamesch-Epos in der Welthteratur. Herein, as a kind 
of literary receiver for the Babylonian bankers of several 
millenniums ago, Jensen made out a bill of indebtedness, with 
compound interest, against the entire literature of the world in 
favour of the Babylonian myth of the friendship of Gilgamesch 
and Kabani. If judgment be confessed, New ‘Testament litera- 
ture must go into bankruptcy like the rest. An itemised bill 
was called for, however, and Jensen particularised in 1909 in 
the pamphlet entitled Moses, Jesus, Paulus: drei Varianten 

1 A pamphlet of fifteen pages, entitled Zur Aufhellung der Christusmythologie 
(Frankfurt, 1910), covers all our acquaintance with Béhtlingk. 

2 In reply to a review of one of these by the present writer pointing out 
a. series of inaccuracies, Dr Carus presents voluminous explanations and a 
counter-attack, offering the columns of his own publication The Open Court for 
reply. We do not require so much space. A footnote here will suffice. We 
refer Dr Carus to a well-known saying of Josh. Billings: “It’s better to be 


ignorant about a few things than to know such a terrible lot of things that 
ain’t so.” 
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des babylonischen Gottmenschen Gilgamesch. His distinguished 
colleague Jiilicher having pointed out that Jensen, as a biblical 
critic, was as conspicuous a failure as Jensen the decipherer of 
cuneiform tablets had been a conspicuous success, Jensen under- 
took to vindicate his doubted powers in a pamphlet entitled 
Hat der Jesus der Evangelien wirklich gelebt?* It is with 
this, accordingly, that we have now to deal. Jensen protests 
indeed, in this latest effort, against being classed with those who 
deny outright the existence of a historical Jesus, but still main- 
tains that Paul’s letters, as well as the Gospels, are wholly 
imitations of the Babylonian legend, that we know nothing, 
“or at least as good as nothing,” about the “alleged founder 
of Christianity,” while in our cathedrals, churches, and homes 
“we serve a Babylonian god.” 

Of this truly remarkable excursus in New ‘Testament 
criticism we would gladly say more, but are limited by space 
considerations to two examples, selected not because of their 
otherwise exceptional character, but because they are made 
fundamental to the entire structure. 

The documents strictly contemporary * with the beginnings 
of Christianity are limited by the most severely historical 
criticism to the greater Epistles of Paul, and the elements of 
Acts xvi.—xxvill. known as the “ We” or Travel document, 
because written in the first person, and having the form of a 
diary kept by a companion of Paul on his later journeys. Such 
traces of the life and teaching of Jesus as are presupposed by 
these two documents are not referable to any writing that has 
come down to us, although judges so good as Harnack® and 
Pfleiderer‘ find evidence in 1 Cor. i. 19-21 of acquaintance 
with the primitive collection of the Precepts of Jesus under- 
lying our Matthew and Juke in the parts not drawn from 
Mark, and designated Q by critics. The Gilgamesch theory, 


1 Frankfurt, 1910. 
2 On the use of this term see the note on p. 7 of Moffatt’s Hestorical New 
Testament (1901), taken from Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. 
3 Spruche und Reden Jesu, Exkurs, i, p. 210, note 1. 
4 Urchristenthum, i.?, p, 435 f 
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following manner : 


Mk. xi. 13 and 22 ff.: Jesus comes to 
a fig-tree in the hope of finding fruit on 
it,and thereafter speaks words concern- 
ing the omnipotence of faith. 


Mk. xii. 1 ff.: a parable of the vine- 
yard ; the parable of the rejection of 
some and choosing of others (according 
to Matt. at least, of the Jews as against 
the Gentiles). 

Mk. xii. 13 ff.: on the payment of 
the tribute (xiveos). 

Mk, xii. 18 ff. ; on the daw of love. 

Mk. xiii.: on the Day of judgment. 


Mk. xiv.: Passoverand Lord’ssupper, 
with sayings on eating the bread and 
drinking the wine. 


This table is supposed to 
relationship between Romans 
the simple kind very generally 
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of course, requires that at least the strictly contemporary 
documents be set aside, which Jensen accomplishes in the 
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Rom. i. 13; viii. 39: Paul states 
that he has often wished to come to 
the Romans to obtain among them 
“some fruit,’ and speaks thereafter 
about justification and salvation by 
faith alone. 

Rom. ix. 11: on the preliminary re- 
jection of the Jews and choosing of the 
Gentiles. 


Rom. xiii. 6 f.: on the payment oJ 
tribute (popos ; so Lk.). 

Rom. xiii. 8 ff.: on the law of love. 

Rom, xiii. 11 ff: on the Day of 
judgment. 

Rom. xiv.: on religious scruples 
about eating and drinking, etc. 

(N.B. ver. 6 on account of the 
gospel account of the Lord’s supper, 
and ver. 23 on account of 1 Cor. ii. 2 
in an excursus regarding the Lord’s 
supper. ) 


furnish evidence of a literary 
and Mark. Not, however, of 
recognised by New ‘Testament 





critics, in the influence exerted by Paul, particularly in 
Romans, upon the Roman compiler of our second gospel.' 
No, the relation is not with our Mark, but with some 
unknown gospel anterior to both Mark and Luke, and in 
character somewhere between the two. Similar alleged 
resemblances of 1 Thessalonians to Matthew and Luke, and 
of 1 Corinthians to Luke, establish, according to Jensen, a 
very surprising result:—not that the evangcelic writings are 
alike dependent on more or less kindred forms of a common 
tradition, but that Romans is constructed upon the fragment 


1 On this point cf. section 7, entitled “The Paulinism of Mark,” in the 
present writer's recent commentary, Beginnings of Gospel Story, Yale University 
Press, 1909, pp. xxvii. f- 
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of a lost gospel, and the other great Pauline Epistles, alleged 
to show similarities of structure, have a similar origin! 
Moreover, it being generally admitted that Mark, the oldest 
of our extant Gospels, cannot be earlier than 70 a.p., whereas 
Paul cannot have been then living, these employments (?) 
of evangelic material “of Lukan type” prove the Epistles 
to be unauthentic.' 

The greater Pauline Epistles being thus happily disposed 
of, what of the Travel document? Nothing is easier. The 
Diarist writes (Acts xxviii. 9) that after the healing of Publius, 
the chief (zpaéros)* man of the island (Malta), “the rest also 
(kat ot douwrot) which had diseases in the island came and 
were cured ” (or “ treated,” €Mepamevovro). Manifest absurdity ! 
Malta has an area of 250 square kilometres, and is likely to 
have been well populated, ete. etc. Could any eyewitness 
indulge in such exaggeration? But worse things are found. 
The Diarist pretends to have suffered his shipwreck in the 
“Sea of Adria” (xxvii. 27). “Ein grober Fehler,” exclaims 
Jensen. It is at once apparent (notwithstanding the minute 
verifications of Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul, 
and the superabundant confirmation of geographers such as 
Sir William Ramsay) that he is confusing Malta (Medirn, 
Medirnvn) with the island now known as Meleda, off the 
coast of Dalmatia. For is not this alone “in the sea of 
Adria” ?—to which the answer is, Yes, 7f one confines his 
investigation to the modern atlas. But if he consults such 
a recognised authority as Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Biblica, 
under the titles “ Adria” and “ Melita,” he will discover (1) 
that the Diarist correctly describes his voyage in the termin- 

1 If any reader thinks it impossible that a scientist of Jensen’s standing 
could be guilty of such a farrago of nonsense, we beg that he will verify the 
above condensation of Jensen’s argument from pp. 9-13 of Hat der Jesus der 
Evangelien wirklich gelebt? If he thinks the selection does injustice to Jensen’s 
logic, let him compare the argument against Galatians on p. 14, based on the 
allegation that the statement that the author had received his “ gospel’ from 
the risen Christ is a “ gewaltige Ubertreibung.” Does Jensen actually take the 


meaning of the word to be the story of Jesus’ life ? 
2 The title has inscriptional attestation. 
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ology of ancient geography (Pausanias, v. 25, 3; vill. 54, 3; 
Procopius, Br. i. 14; Ptolemy, and Strabo), and (2) the 
following, concerning Jensen’s argument :— 

The view (first found, but without arguments, in Const. Porphyr., De 
Admin. Imp., 36) that the Melita of Acts is the island now called Meleda, off 
the Dalmatian coast, possesses now (1902) merely historical interest. 

The reader's pardon must be asked for delay upon this kind 
of historical criticism; but it must be remembered that 
Jensen's is a name to conjure with—in Assyriology. One 
might almost call it the only name known in circles of 
Oriental science to which the deniers of the historicity of 
Jesus can appeal. ‘Those who have made life-long application 
of the severest canons of historical criticism to early Christian 
documents are ruled out of court, on the ground that their 
very occupation with the New Testament proves them to be 
“'Theologen”; and if “'Theologen,” then of course incapable 
of giving “ scientific ” testimony ; bigots at least, if not Jesuits 
in disguise. 

It is not credible that such “criticism” as this can pass 
as scientific among those whose occupation is with the 
mythology of ancient Babylonia. ‘True, they have not been 
forced like the biblical “higher critics” to measure every 
assertion under perpetual scrutiny from Argus-eyed opponents, 
jealous to the degree almost of fanaticism of every encroach- 
ment on accepted views. Yet Jensen, among the Assyri- 
ologists must cut a very different figure from Jensen among 
biblical critics ; for, on the material before us, there is but one 
verdict to be pronounced. We cannot entertain a doubt of its 
endorsement at the hands of any scholar who knows what 
historical criticism is. Jensen’s New Testament criticism is 
elaborate bosh. 

Besides their cuneiform expert, the followers of Drew 
have two or three other authorities to whom they appeal in 
calling for the appointment of a receiver to wind up the affairs 
of “liberal Christianity.” These eminent explorers in the 
virgin field of Christian origins consist of the late socialistic 
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ex-pastor Kalthoff in Bremen, a man of both heart and culture, 
whose sympathetic nature revolted from the narrow indi- 
vidualism of current evangelistic orthodoxy, and who rightly 
attributes a different spirit to primitive Christianity. Kalthoff, 
unfortunately, knew no better refuge from the conception of 
Christianity as an effort to save individual souls (beginning 
with one’s own) than the antiquated ultra-scepticism of Bruno 
Bauer, who had maintained that Christianity arose as a purely 
collective movement of the masses in Rome, cir. 120 A.D., 
combining Jewish messianism with Stoic philosophy in the 
forms of mythology.' Bauer is the real author of the doctrine 
that true religion cannot be conditioned upon belief in the 
special activity of a historical personality. But his theory of 
the origin of Christianity was stillborn.’ At the close of the 
last century efforts were made by a very small group of 
scholars, of whom the only important survivor is the veteran 
Steck in Bern, to free this theory of its most extravagant 
absurdities, and galvanise it into temporary activity. A trace 
of this ultra-criticism will long remain embedded among the 
works of English scholarship in the articles “ Paul” (in part) 
and “ Romans” by van Manen, a representative of this school. 
The two articles stand out in Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Biblica 
as among the few evidences of generous weakness in an other- 
wise magnificent monument of biblical science. 

We may leave to others the task of quenching the last 
sparks of resistance, and removing the dead from this old 


1 Kalthoff’s socialistic followers such as Kautsky (Ursprung d. Christenthums, 
1908) take a far more reasonable position, M. Maurenbrecher in particular, 
in his Von Nazareth nach Golgotha (1909), shows real historical method and 
sympathetic insight. 

2 See his Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte des Johannes (1840), in which he 
showed the unhistorical character of the Johannine portraits, his Kritik der 
evangelischen Geschichte der Synoptiker, 3 vols. (1841-42), and Kritik der Evangelien 
und Geschichte thres Ursprungs (1850-51), in which he adopted the now dominant 
view of Weisse and Wilke regarding the dependence of Matthew and Luke on 
Mark for the purpose of showing the narrative fictitious, and his Kritik der 
paulinischen Briefe (1850), and Christus und die Cesaren. Der Ursprung des 
Christenthums aus dem Rimischen Griechenthum (1877), in which he extended his 
extreme scepticism to cover even the life and letters of Paul. 
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battlefield. When reputable scholars such as Zahn,’ Gloel,” 
Clemen,* Knowling,‘ and others had at last been goaded into 
an answer, no further room was left for the theory of a Chris- 
tianity originating in Rome in the period of Trajan. But with 
the two more recent guides of idealistic monism in its quest 
of the wrhistorical Jesus we must deal briefly, reserving refuta- 
tion, if it shall seem necessary, for a later paragraph. These 
guides are William Benjamin Smith, a professor, formerly 
of mathematics, now of philosophy in Tulane University, 
Louisiana, who occupies his spare moments with “biblical 
criticism”; and John Mackinnon Robertson, M.P., essayist 
in English Literature, and advocate and historian of “ free- 
thought.” 

With the biblical researches of Professor Smith® we have 
familiarised ourselves minutely, and still have confidence in 
Professor Smith’s mathematics, remembering that even Sir 
Isaac Newton once wrote a Commentary on the Prophet Daniel. 

The works of Robertson in this field® have unfortunately 
been overlooked in university libraries, so that we have been 
obliged to acquaint ourselves at second hand with his interesting 
theory that Jesus of the Gospels was only the perpetuation of 
an old Ephraimitish sun-god, Joshua. From such knowledge 
as we have, however, it seems safe to say that, as authorities 
in the history of Semitic religion, a Smith and a Robertson 
together will hardly equal a single Robertson-Smith. 

The truth of the matter is simply that theorists such as 


1 Zts. f. k. Wiss. u. L., 1889, and Introd. to N.T., section 9. 

2 Jiingste Kritik d. Gal., 1890. 

3 Einheitlichkeit der paul, Hauptbriefe, 1894, and Paulus, 1904. 

4 Witness of the Epistles, 1892. For a brief statement of the present 
writer’s personal reasons for rejecting the views of B. Bauer, Loman, Steck, and 
van Manen, see the Commentary on Galatians by B. W. Bacon; Macmillan, 1909. 

5 See his three articles on Romans in Journ. of Bibl. Lit. for 1901 (part i., 
pp. 1-21; ii, pp. 129-157), and 1902 (part ii, pp. 117-169). Also Hibbert 
Journal, I. 2 (1903), pp. 308-334; and dm, Journ. of Theol., 1903, pp. 452-485 
and 662-688. The general argument for his theory appeared in 1906 in 
German under the title Der Vorchristliche Jesus. See below. 

6 Christianity and Mythology (1900); A Short History of Christianity (1902) ; 
and Pagan Christs, Studies in Comparative Hierology (1903). 
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Drews are just awakening to the great and enlightening 
discoveries of life-long New Testament scholars in the fields 
of historical and documentary criticism and comparative 
mythology. They naturally hasten to apply what they take 
to be established results in the interest of religious theories of 
their own. Study of Greco-Roman types of religious 
syncretism under the forms of religious mythology and 
philosophy is as old as Eusebius’ Preparatio Evangelica, and 
may be as orthodox as Lightfoot’s Seneca and St Paul. It 
has never been denied that Christianity, in order to express its 
religious ideas at all, was obliged to make use of the thought- 
forms of its time. The special characteristic of “liberal 
Christianity” in our own age is that it has learned from 
Assyriologists, including Jensen, Vollers, and Winckler, as well 
as Zimmern* and Jeremias,’ from classic Hellenists like Percy 
Gardner,’ and from masters of comparative mythology like 
Frazer,’ more than was ever known before of the influences of 
Babylonian, Persian, and Hellenistic religious thought upon 
later Judaism ; and even in the case of the last-named, directly 
upon primitive Christianity. It has not committed the 
historical blunder of confounding this process of absorption 
and assimilation so easily discoverable in both Judaism and 
Christianity with the mere eclecticism of the Gnostics ; but it 
has gladly developed a Religionsgeschichtliche Schule, led by 
men of the type of Pfleiderer,®> Gunkel,® Bousset,’ Briickner,® 
Clemen,’ whose express object has been to determine by 


' Zum Streit um “ Die Christusmythe” (1910), a recall of the pan-Babylonians 
to sobriety, and exhibition of the Babylonian material. 

2 Babylonisches im neuen Testament, 1905. 

3 Exploratio Evangelica, 1899, and Historic View of the N.T., 1901. 

4 Golden Bough, 1900, and Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 1906. 

5 Das Christusbild des urchristlichen Glaubens in religionsgeschichtlicher 
Beleuchtung (1903), 

5 Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Verstiindniss des neuen Testaments, 1903. 

* Religion des Judenthums, 1903. 

8 Der sterbende und auferstehende Gottheiland in den orientalischen Religionen 
und thr Verhiiltniss sum Christenthum (1908). 

° Religionsgeschichtliche Erklérung des neuen Testaments (1909). 
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the most scientific methods the precise degree to which 
Oriental and Hellenistic religious thought, as embodied in 
contemporary mythologies and mystery-cults, has contri- 
buted to the development of our theology. It is a question 
of more or less, not to be decided by sweeping dilettante 
generalisations, but by careful, accurate research, and through 
the nice discriminations of the trained expert. On the 
one hand, it is certain that Christianity availed itself of 
these late Jewish and Hellenistic forms of religious thought. 
Peter and Paul would have had no religion to preach if they 
had not sought to give teleological interpretation to their 
experience of Jesus. Peter and those who had “ companied 
with Jesus” could resort to nothing else than a doctrine of 


apotheosis to express their sense of the significance of the 
career they had witnessed. The transcendentalising process 
undergone in their time by the Jewish messianic idea under 
Persian and Hellenistic influence made it inevitable that their 
message should take the form ‘“‘*God hath made him both 


Lord and Christ.” For Paul, with his Hellenistic culture 
and purely inward religious experience, it may have been 
equally inevitable that his interpretation of “the things con- 
cerning Jesus” should take the form of an incarnation doctrine. 
To admit this is to admit that mythology has entered into 
gospel story. At the beginning and end, where the effort 
is to deal with the question of the Whence? and the Whither ? 
of the sublime personality described, our gospels are deeply 
marked by the attempt to combine the Petrine and the 
Pauline types of teleological speculation. The vertebral 
structure of the story, on the other hand, is relatively unaffected 
by it, save at the point where the fate of Jesus as “the 
Christ” is predictively anticipated (Mark viii. 27; ix. 18). 
To talk of the story of Jesus’ career as outlined in Acts x. 
37-39, and developed with more or less of legendary embellish- 
ment in Mark i. 14—xv. 39 as “mythical,” is to display a 
fundamental ignorance of the distinction between ‘“ myth” 
and “legend.” We cannot assume the absence of either myth 
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or legend from the gospels. We should be wiser not to desire 
it. But to deal with these factors we at least need scholars 
who know the difference between the two. 

In the absence of a developed psychology and philosophy 
of religion, there is no other vehicle than mythology by which 
men can convey, or even frame, their religious conceptions. 
We cannot agree with Moffatt that : 





Certainly the primary question in regard to early Christianity is not what 
the early Christians believed about Jesus, but what Jesus himself believed. 
His faith, not faith in him, forms the spring of his religion as a historical force.! 


On the contrary, Christianity, since the time it became a 
religion, became of necessity and primarily a doctrine of the 
person of Christ. Its message was first and foremost a 
message as to human duty and destiny, interpreted in the 
light of that historical career. As Hegel has expressed it :— 

The teaching of Jesus, taken by itself, belongs to the world of ordinary 


figurative ideas only, and has to do with the inner feeling and disposition ; it 
is supplemented by the representation of the divine idea in his life and fate.? 


If the study of comparative mythology and the history of 
religious ideas can show wherein the primitive forms adopted 
to express the significance of this career of Jesus to humanity 
as a whole are untrue to historical fact—if the late Jewish 
conception of an apotheosised Messiah and the Hellenistic 
conception of “a Divine Saviour who Dies and Rises again” 
were inadequate or misleading, as in some degree they inevi- 
tably must be, then welcome the searching yet sympathetic 
analysis which in a historical appreciation of the meaning and 
value of this “mythological” interpretation paves the way 
for a more rational view. It will be the forerunner of a more 
philosophic estimate of the life and death of Jesus considered 
in their representative significance. This, and not a mere 
iconoclastic crusade against an obsolete type of teleology 


1 Historical N.T.,? p. 9. For this very one-sided view of the religion of 
the early Christians “as a historical force” Moffatt refers to Meyer, Die moderne 
Forschung ii. d. Geschichte des Ure., 1898, p. 1 f. 

2 Philosophy of Religion, vol, iii. p. 85, Eng. trans. 
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is the function of “ Religionsgechichte,” as it is understood by 
those who are its serious devotees.’ 

On the other hand, it is just the true masters in the field 

of comparative mythology who are most disdainful of the 
present attempt to use it as a means of explaining away the 
central element of gospel story. Frazer’s illuminating book 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris (1906) is one of those to which Drews 
resorts with especial delight for ammunition to use against 
“die Theologen.” The following is an extract from the work 
which he has not seen fit to adopt :— 
The historical reality both of Buddha and Christ has sometimes been 
doubted or denied. It would be just as reasonable to question the historical 
existence of Alexander the Great and Charlemagne, on account of the legends 
which have gathered round them. The great religious movements which have 
stirred humanity to its depths and altered the beliefs of nations spring ulti- 
mately from the conscious and deliberate efforts of extraordinary minds, not 
from the blind, unconscious co-operation of the multitude. The attempt to 
explain history without the influence of great men may flatter the vanity of 
the vulgar, but it will find no favour with the philosophic historian.? 

It is just the utter absence of the historic sense which con- 
demns such efforts as those we are now witnessing as pseudo- 
criticism. And it is characteristic of the school of Drews that 
among all to whom they appeal for the settlement of a 
question purely and simply historical, there is not so much as 
one historian of even third-rate authority. 

Where, then, must the appeal be made? If to a secular 
historian such as Mommsen, the pretension that historical 
criticism has tended not to clarify but to evaporate the figure 
of the historical Jesus will be instantly swept out of court. If 
it be made to scholars like Harnack, who have made it the 
business of their lives to differentiate legend from fact in the 
records of the Church, or to men like Wellhausen, whose 
methods of documentary analysis and historico-critical recon- 
struction applied to biblical material have formed the model 


1 As respects the appreciation of this by representative Liberals, see, e.g., 
J. Estlin Carpenter, The Development of Liberal Theology in England, 1910 
(address at Berlin Congress), p. 19. 

4 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, p. 202, note. 
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for students of secular history,’ and who are not open to the 
suspicion of traditionalism or orthodox prejudice, the verdict 
will be still more emphatic. Clearly we must deal with the 
arguments themselves on which the pretension is based. 

It is both inappropriate and needless that we should here 
deal in detail with Professor Smith’s arguments for a “ pre- 
Christian Jesus,” for they have been exposed in the full 
measure of their absurdity by abler pens.’ Suffice it that his 
argument from the use of the phrase “the things concerning 
Jesus” (7a mepi tov “Inoovd) in Acts xviii. 25, ignores the point 
of view of the narrator, who in Luke iii. 18 speaks of John the 
Baptist as “preaching the gospel” to the people (evnyyedifero 
tov Aadv). To “ Luke” this isno anachronism, for while “the 
disciples of John” * at Ephesus and elsewhere are differentiated 
from Christians by lack of the Pentecostal gifts, they are not 
classed with the heretical sects whose origin is traced in Acts 
viii. 23 to Simon Magus.‘ From the time when, as Paul has 
it, God “ preached the gospel beforehand unto Abraham,” the 
“ people,” to “ Luke,” have been under the divine instruction, 
lacking only “after the baptism which John preached” the 
announcement of the bare fact of the resurrection in Jesus 
and the gift of the Spirit (cf. Acts xxvi. 5-7). The question 
for us to consider, then, is not a question of fact, but of the 
conception of “ Luke.” His notion of the Johannine disciples 
of Alexandria and Ephesus, affected as it probably was by the 
similarity of the messianism and eschatology of the sect in his 


1 Such was the testimony given personally to the present writer by the 
late Professor Bourne of the chair of American History at Yale. 

2 See von Soden, Hat Jesus gelebt ? 1910, with Jiilicher’s pamphlet of the 
same date and title. Fuller treatment is given by J. Weiss, Jesus von Nazareth, 
Mythus oder Geschichte, 1910; while Weinel, Ist das ‘liberale’ Jesusbild wider- 
legt ? (1910) answers Dr Anderson’s “‘question for the higher critics”’ with an 
excellent differentiation of scientific methods and results from pseudo- 
criticism. 

8 These sectaries are referred to several times in the Gospels and are very 
likely to be identified with the ‘‘ hemerobaptists”’ of the second century. See 
Baldensperger, Prolog des vierten Evangeliums, 1898. 

4 Smith (p. 11) misunderstands the prediction: eis yap yoArv mexpias xai 
civoecpov adikias Opd oe dvra; cf. Dt. xxix, 18; Is. lviii. 6; Heb. xii. 15. 
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time (cir. 100 a.p.) to Christian beliefs,’ is that they are 
“instructed in the way of the Lord” (Acts xviii. 25), including 
“the things concerning Jesus” so far as these are implied in 
the “baptism of repentance unto remission of sins” (Acts 
xviii. 25; cf. Luke iii. 3-14). But as soon as we ask the 
primary question what does ‘ Luke” mean by the phrase in 
Acts xviii. 25, it becomes apparent that he need be thinking 
of nothing more than the “ gospel ” of the Baptist (Luke iii. 18 ; 
Acts xiii. 25), plus a report of the resurrection,’ for which 
Apollos need not be supposed dependent on those who knew 
about Pentecost. The inferences of Professor Smith dissolve, 
then, into thin air. 

If a really historical exegesis makes such short work of our 
critic’s argument from Acts, his supplementary “ evidence” 
from the statements of Hippolytus and Epiphanius (!) for the 
pre-Christian worship of Jesus are still more fatal to his own 
reputation for historical judgment. From Hegesippus* down 
the fathers, including Epiphanius, the notorious blunderer of 
the latter half of the fourth century, seek to connect the 
Gnostic heresies of their own time with pre-Christian sects, 
Jewish and Gentile. Hippolytus may well be right in tracing 
the Naassenes, or Ophites, of his own time (cz. 225 a.p.) to 
such a Jewish or semi-Jewish sect;* but to adduce the use 
by Christian Naassenes in 200 a.p. of a hymn employing 
the name of Jesus as evidence of their worship of a divinity 
of this name in pre-Christian times, is enough of itself to 
make one doubt the sanity of the reasoner. The doubt is 
strengthened when we find him in the next breath bringing 
forward as equal or stronger “evidence” an exorcism “in the 
1 Cf. Mk. vi. 14; ix. 13; xv. 35; Jn. i. 8, 19-21; and see Baldensperger, 
op. cit. 
2 Cf. Acts xvii. 18, 31, with Rom. i. 4, as showing primitive ideas of the 
* gospel.” 

8 Eusebius, H.E., iv. xxii. 6. 

4 Hippolytus, Philos., v.10, As Case (op. cit. p. 27) remarks: “ That the 
main line of Judaism contained syncretistic elements is now generally 


recognised, but the perpetual and widespread existence of secret polytheistic 
cults among the Jews is not supported by any substantial evidence.” 
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name of Jesus the god of the Hebrews” from a magic papyrus 
admitted to be not earlier than the fourth century a.D. ! 

To pursue this type of “criticism” into the realm of the 
external evidence for New Testament writings would be only 
to magnify tenfold the proof of its author's lack of sanity. 
Let the reader who has patience take up chapter v. of Der 
Vorchristliche Jesus, in which the author occupies ninety-one 
pages, or nearly half the book, in the attempt to prove that so 
far as Romans is concerned the century from 60 to 160 a.p. 
is “a Century of Silence”! Leaving out of account our 
author's ignoring of the interrelation of Romans with the 
other Pauline and deutero-Pauline epistles—some of which are 
explicitly quoted by Clement (95 a.p.), Polycarp, and Ignatius 
(110-117 a.p.), in addressing the churches at Corinth, Philippi, 
Ephesus, etc., as written by Paul to these very churches, and 
all of which, except the Pastoral Epistles, were constituted 
the canonical “ Apostolos” of the Marcionite churches in 
140-150 a.p.—leaving also out of account his neglect of the 
relation of the Pauline to the Johannine literature, his shifts 
to explain away the use of Romans in Hebrews, 1 Peter, 
James, Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, are something which the 
methodical student of the patient science of literary relation- 
ship’ must see with his own eyes to think credible. 

But the question still remains, How can the resort of 
reputable scholars like Drews and Jensen to “criticism” and 
“authorities ” of this type be accounted for? The answer to 
it will teach us more than can possibly be learned from the 
pseudo-criticism itself. A clue may be found in the even 
more unscientific procedure of the chief representative of the 
materialistic branch of monism, and president of the Monisten- 
bund, the eminent zoologist Haeckel, who, for his arguments 
against Christian beliefs in his well-known Riddle of the 


1 As an example of scientific method in this field we commend, against the 
wild extravagances of ultra-conservatism on the one side, and ultra-criticism on 
the other, Zhe New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, by a Committee of the 
Oxford Society of Historical Theology, Clarendon Press, 1905. 
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Universe, resorted not to any one of the scores of reputable 
scholars who would have furnished him with abundant ammuni- 
tion for his purpose, but to a source so low and scurrilous as to 
be not only unknown to scholars, but almost untraceable. Why 
will a reputable scientist, wandering in fields to him unknown 
in search of weapons against “die Theologen,” pick up the 
first club or clod that comes to hand, satisfied with data and 
arguments that he would disdain to employ in his own field / 
To ask the question is to answer it. The theologian is 
supposed to be “unscientific,” because theology as a whole 
has so long resisted the application of scientific methods 
within what it counted its domain. And because this fact 
is notorious, the veriest rubbish, if only circulated under the 
name of a “scientist,” is accepted by the masses as effective in 
this field. ‘The remedy is not a matter of a few weeks or 
months. It need hardly be added that it will not be found in 
falling back upon the ancient strongholds of dogmatic authority, 
after the example so conspicuously set by the Vatican. No 
authority can hope to deal with the present situation save that 
of the expert. No satisfying answer can be given to the 
declaration that “the Higher Criticism has proved entirely 
destructive of the historical basis of the Gospels,” compelling 
the religion of Christ to build henceforth on the “idea of the 
Christ” as the quintessence of comparative mythology, save 
the answer which the scientific biblical critic and the scientific 
student of Religionsgeschichte is prepared to give. 

Such scholarship is far from admitting the “collapse of 
liberal Christianity,” unless one take as representative of 
“liberal Christianity” the wretched travesty which Schnehen 
stigmatises as “ Jesus-worship.”* If such be the definition, if 
the “liberal’s” only real object has been to remove all super- 
human traits from the object of Christian worship, leaving 
the worshipper prostrate before an empty shrine, or even 
transferring the faith and obedience due to the Father in 
heaven to a human being however lovable and worthy, then 


1 See W. v. Schnehen, Der moderne Jesuskultus, 1909. 
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“liberal Christianity” may collapse with small regret. The 
well-worn anecdotes about the helplessness of the “‘ new theo- 
logian” in face of dying Magdalens or repentant prodigals, 
until he has returned to the formule of a medieval doctrine 
of the Atonement, will retain all their pristine force and point. 
But such has not been our understanding of “liberal Chris- 
tianity.”. We have understood the “liberal” scholar to have 
been as much concerned with the teleological as with the 
mechanical aspect of the universe; as much concerned with 
those primitive attempts to explain the significance of Jesus’ 
personality and experience which find expression in the 
apotheosis doctrine of Peter and the incarnation doctrine of 
Paul, as with the restoration of a strictly historical portrait of 
the Galilean Teacher and Worker for the Kingdom of God. 
We had supposed that the liberalism of Schleiermacher, with 
its emphasis on present inward experience, the liberalism of 
Ritschl, with its emphasis upon a historic record to be 
critically analysed, sifted, and philosophically interpreted in 
the light of universal experience, and finally the liberalism of 
the religionsgeschichtliche Schule, with its study of “the Christ 
idea” as applied by men of the time under the conditions of 
the time to explain inward experience and outward fact, were 
so many factors of a catholic “liberal Christianity,” which, so 
far from being in danger of collapse, is advancing to-day by 
great strides toward the place of leadership and authority in 
modern religious life. 

If the critical historian cannot receive an unrestricted 
welcome to the New Testament record for fear that the figure 
of Jesus will be reduced to the proportions of a simple, normal 
man, a Galilean peasant, unique only representatively and by 
virtue of his historical position, and that thus somehow his 
personality is going to cease to be a manifestation of God in 
man, and lose its power of leading humanity toward the social 
ideal—if the student of comparative religion is to be forbidden 
to treat as mythological any element of the Christologies by 
which successive generations of believers have sought to 
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express their sense of the significance and value of Jesus’ life, 
then we already have ceased to have a “liberal” Christianity, 
for there will not be freedom. But liberal Christianity, as we 
understand the term, is but beginning its career, and already 
rejoices as a strong man to run its course. It is absolutely 
fearless of the corrosion of historical criticism; for it knows 
that the more truly human the Jesus it reveals, the greater his 
value to right religious apprehension. With the great opponent 
of Docetism of the beginning of the second century, it inter- 
prets faith in Jesus as the trust of one that “believeth not in 
me, but in Him that sent me.”* It welcomes all sympathetic 
study of pre-philosophic attempts to express the eternal 
significance of Jesus’ person and work, because conscious of 
its absolute freedom to employ newer and more philosophic 
forms in reinterpreting the unchangeable historic fact. 

If, then, we of the higher critics differ toto calo from 
Dr Anderson’s estimate of our work of historical research in 
its bearing and results, this is not because unavowedly, or 
perhaps unconsciously, we still retain the prejudice of ‘“ ortho- 
dox” traditionalism against the recognition of legendary 
elements in gospel story. Why should we? Legend is to us 
but history in the making, the embroidered robe of traditional 
fact, the undisciplined first effort of the historic sense to 
differentiate among past characters and events the per- 
manently significant from the commonplace. Our business 
is to interpret legend, not to cast it out. Neither is the 
difference due to any failure on our part in respect to 
scientific method, whether in laxity or in too drastic applica- 
tion of critical tests. ‘The methods and results of “liberal” 
New Testament critics may fearlessly challenge comparison 
with the most rigorously scientific in any field of secular 
history. We differ from this pessimistic estimate of the result 
because of the faith that is in us, the belief—paradoxical as it 
may seem—that a truly historic view of the New Testament, 
as regards the vital significance of its chief events and characters, 

1 Jn. xii. 44. 
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is more practicable now than in the Apostolic age itself. Cl 
The question does not concern itself with petty details. in 
We are concerned with the essence of Jesus’ message and | 
the permanent significance of his personality and work. Our in 
results are open to any criticism that is scientific; but we th 
have yet to hear of any such to dispute the great result. As P 
Teacher and Leader of humanity toward the ideal of a m 
brotherhood of the race under the fatherhood of God the ; u 
figure of Jesus of Nazareth still dominates all the records of tl 
the past. C 
And if we also differ no less widely from Dr Anderson . 
and all his predecessors of the school of Bruno Bauer, von x 
Hartmann, and Drews in their constructive programme, this is f 
not because we are blind bigots, incapable of understanding ' 
the true significance and value of myth. The debt, as we . 
have shown, is all on the other side. Leaders of the religions- ' 
geschichtliche Schule would be justified in saying of Drews’ . 
representations, in comparison with their own: What is true is ; 
not new; what is new is not true. We have no prejudice a , 


whatever against recognition of the mythological element in 
the New Testament. Why should we? Myth is but phil- . 
osophy in the making. We cannot conceive any other vehicle | 
of thought or speech through which the preachers of the new 
religion could give utterance to their undisciplined sense of 
the teleological significance of what they themselves had 
witnessed. ‘I'o what else could they resort if not the tran- 
scendentalised messianism of Peter and the Hellenistic incar- 
nation doctrine of Paul. Our difference from the monistic 
idealists lies not in any unwillingness to recognise the sources 
and character of these primitive speculations, or to reinter- 
pret the data from the standpoint of modern psychology and 
philosophy of religion, but in the fact that we have some 
appreciation of the facts of history as well,’ and therefore 
recognise that neither in the Apostolic age nor to-day could 








' Cf. J. Estlin Carpenter, ‘‘The philosophy of religion must never cut 
itself adrift from its historical development,” op. cit., p. 19. 
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Christianity be successful if speculation and fact were inverted 
in relative importance. 

Reaction from the too exclusive dependence of Paul on 
individual spiritual experience as the basis of religion led in 
the sub-apostolic age to Synoptic literature, based on the 
Petrine reminiscences of Jesus’ life, and the Matthean sum- 
mary of his precepts. The next generation, confronted with 
ultra-Pauline, Gnostic, Docetism, attempted a combination of 
the transcendental with the historical point of view in the 
Gospel and Epistles attributed to John. The instinct was 
absolutely sound, and the process itself only parallels the pro- 
gress of modern “liberal” theology in its search for objectivity 
from Schleiermacher through Ritschl down to Eucken and 
Wobbermin. The significance of myth was not central but 
subsidiary in the victory of Christianity over the ancient world. 
On this point the verdict of scientific historical criticism is 
decisive. Its revitalisation for modern times will not con- 
tradict the past. It will spring neither from the dogma 
of the traditionalists, nor from the vague eclecticism of the 
advocates of “the Christ-idea,” but from the combined efforts 
of historians and philosophers, progressively redelineating the 
historic Jesus in the permanently significant elements of his 
life and work, progressively reinterpreting Christian experience 
in past and present as a “representation of the divine idea.” 


BENJAMIN W. BACON. 


Yave UNIversity. 








“ MAGIC”—A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
STUDY OF GOETHE'S FAUST. 


THe Rev. PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 


THE theme of Goethe’s Faust announced in the Prologue in 
Heaven involves the same confident optimism that breathes 
through all Browning’s work and that takes systematic form 
in various philosophies. What it amounts to is that what we 
call “evil” is only relatively evil, being an essential incident 
or factor in the evolution of what we call “good.” In the 
spiritual world all movement, that is effort, implies an ob- 
scure consciousness of a goal and a correspondingly obscure 
knowledge of the way. ‘This vague sense for the path, how- 
ever, not only does not exclude, but positively involves 
waywardness and uncertainty in the line of progress; but for 
all that it determines a certain resultant direction—and that 
the right one. Without what we call “evil” man would 
neither err nor strive. Plato’s Socrates in the Apology 
compares himself to a gadfly that stings the noble but sluggish 
Athenian steed to activity. And though it seems a far cry 
from Socrates to Mephistopheles—the spirit of “negation,” 
the spirit that always aims at destruction, but always ac- 
complishes construction,—yet Mephistopheles is really doing 
against his will very much what Socrates did on purpose; 
and so he takes his place amongst the sons of God, and 
plays his part in a purpose that he cannot measure. This 
purpose he always serves even while attempting to thwart 
it. Of all this he is himself half-conscious, but the limita- 


tions of his cynical mind bring their own consolations to 
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him. Even at the last, when he is finally defeated, he does 
not much mind, for to him the purposes of God are very 
nearly as futile when accomplished as when thwarted. In 
fact, the position of Mephistopheles is precisely that of a 
certain pessimist I had the honour of knowing. He main- 
tained that, after all, each man ‘must work out his own 
salvation” in submission to the Unbewusst. I objected that, 
according to his philosophy, he should rather have said “his 
own damnation”; to which he retorted, “‘ Precisely, precisely. 
The terms are synonymous.” But though Mephistopheles is 
not very seriously dismayed, we are to understand that he is 
definitely defeated. All his attempts to damn Faust have 
simply marked successive steps in the process of his salvation. 

Now, whether the poem as a whole worthily embodies the 
promise of the Prologue in Heaven, and whether the catas- 
trophe is adequate, may well be questioned. ‘The unworthi- 
ness of many of Faust’s undertakings in the Second Part and 
the unredeemed meanness of his grudge against Baucis and 
Philemon, simply because they are happy independently of 
anything he has done for them, make the task of defending 
the adequacy and the consistency of the working out of the 
central conception of the poem a difficult one; and many 
readers will think they discover in the whole work a reflection 
of a certain want of conclusiveness and definite progress that 
may be amply illustrated from other writings of Goethe's. 
Externally, no doubt, there is progress in Faust; Mephis- 
topheles gradually falls into a more and more subordinate 
position; Faust rises to supremacy, and reduces the spirit 
on whom he was at first dependent to the position of a mere 
mischievous underling who perpetually introduces blemishes 
into the beneficent work and exaggerates the malevolence 
of the evil projects entrusted to him. But it is not easy to 
discover any corresponding evolution of Faust’s own spirit. 
We hear something from Goethe, and a great deal more 
from his commentators, of the gradual Lduterung of Faust’s 
character ; but from an ethical point of view it is exceedingly 
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difficult to trace the process. Indeed, it is Klarheit, that is 
to say not “ purification” but “clarification,” which seems to 
underlie Goethe’s conception of Lduterung. To pass from 
Triibe to Klarheit is, at bottom, his idea of salvation. That 
Goethe was not incapable of a more ethical conception of 
true internal development, springing out of reaction between 
character and environment, is shown by the splendid contrast 
of Gretchen to Faust. Indirectly she has caused her brother’s 
death ; directly, though unwittingly, her mother’s ; and in her 
despairing anguish she has drowned her child. But at the 
end, the naively vain and pleasure-loving girl—who resents 
her mother’s severe and wholesome control, who runs for 
sympathy to her disreputable neighbour, and seeks an escape 
into an ideal world by endowing a vulgar and insolent seducer 
with all attributes of spiritual greatness—has become the 
heroine who refuses deliverance, when it is brought to her not 
in love but in pity, and who renounces all that her dreams 
have demanded when it is offered her as a mere dole. Re- 
nouncing all earthly hopes and facing the worst that the 
earthly judge and executioner can do, she appeals to the 
heavenly court—and is acquitted.’ 

But whatever may be the ultimate verdict—should the 
jury ever agree upon one—in this matter, it seems sufficiently 
clear that the earliest stratum * of Faust is not really dominated 


| Léuterung means “ refining,’ “ rectification,” and “ defecation,” as well as 
“‘purification.”” Thus the purging away of disturbing and alien elements, and 
the bringing of obscure drifts and demands of nature to clear consciousness 
and fruition, is apparently the fundamental meaning of Faust’s Léuterung. 

* Execution for infanticide appeared to Goethe and his circle to be a hideous 
act of barbarity. It is to this, not to Gretchen’s betrayal and desertion, that 
we must apply the cynical “she is not the first” of Mephistopheles, and the 
indignant retort of Faust: “Not the first! . .. Heart of man cannot con- 
ceive how the death-agony of that first one should fall short of expiation for 
the guilt of all the rest in the eyes of the Ever-pardoning,” Faust’s indignation 
against the social crime of the execution and his pity for its victim are quite 
sincere; but they are almost impersonal. His connection with the tragedy 
and his responsibility for it are, in his own sight, strictly limited. 

3 See the tabulation of the constituents of this “first stratum” at the 
end of this article. 
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by the conception of the Prologue in Heaven at all, however 
we interpret the latter. Mephistopheles, as he appears in this 
first stratum, is not “the spirit that negates.” He represents 
some other conception, and stands in quite other relations. 
Kuno Fischer, in his critical study of Faust,' insists upon the 
close connection, in this early stratum of Faust, between 
Mephistopheles and the Erdgeist that answers Faust’s con- 
juration in the opening scene. His conclusions have been 
hotly disputed by Professor Minor of Vienna;* but in my 
opinion they remain, and must remain, unshaken. Faust 
yearns for an inner comprehension of Nature's secrets and a 
sense of oneness with her life which shall transcend both the 
intellectual and the sensuous sphere, by uniting all that they 
promise and yet refuse to give, in one consummate rapture 
of all-embracing fellowship of life. And the Earth-spirit, 
while appearing to grant it to him in all its fullness, yet 
accompanies it with a loathsome limitation in the shape of 
the companionship of Mephistopheles (lines 3217-3250, Wald 
und Hohle*). What, then, is Mephistopheles? We shall 
know when we understand the exact nature of Faust’s demand. 
Kssentially it is to be emancipated from the limitations of 
human nature. He is to know more than man can know, to 
feel more than man can feel, to become an elevated spirit and 
share the inmost life of nature, and yet to remain a man. He 
is to draw into his life and experience all incompatible and 
contradictory possibilities, and yet they are not to neutralise 
each other! (854-597, 602-605, 1770-1867). He is like 
the child who considers that impossibility is an arbitrary 
imposition of grown-up people and does not exist in the 
nature of things. The child thinks that he has to go without 
the things he longs for, not because he cannot, but because he 
must not have them. But, in truth, if external prohibitions 


1 Goethe’s Faust, von Kuno Fischer, Stuttgart, 1893. 

2 Goethe's Faust, von J. Minor, Stuttgart, 1901. 

3 The numeration of the lines, throughout, is that of Schréer and others, 
which runs continuously from the first line of the Zueignung, so that Faust’s 
opening monologue begins with line 354. 
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were removed internal incompatibilities would at once assert 
themselves. Now it is the mocking reassertion of this internal 
and intrinsic limitation, when all external limits have been 
removed, that Mephistopheles represents. Faust may have 
everything that can be had, but Mephistopheles is perpetually 
there to remind him of the limits that are imposed from 
within, so far more “deeply inherent” that any that are 
imposed from without. 

And this brings me to my proper subject—the inner 
meaning of “magic” in this connection. It is well known 
that Goethe dabbled in alchemy and magic in his early life, 
and that his interest was not merely antiquarian or literary. 
He probably had visions, not unlike those of his own Faust, 
of getting to the vital centre of things and grasping all know- 
ledge and experience from a single unified point of view. 
Now this is closely analogous to the efforts of the Neo- 
platonists. From Plato himself, through the Neoplatonists 
and their Oriental disciples, such as Averroes, wherever the 
mystic and the intellectual trends are both strongly present, 
there has reigned a belief that by a proper course of moral and 
intellectual training man may at length realise a self-identifica- 
tion with God, or with the universe, which shall enable him to 
look down on the whole creation from the divine or universal 
point of view, having first climbed up the ladder of human 
discipline and effort. And the tendency has always been 
present to shorten the way by discovering some secret and 
mysterious path, by evoking the aid of spirits, by getting 
command of constraining formule, and apprehending inner 
principles that do not lie on the patent path of human thought, 
observation, and experiment. Hence the prominence of magic 
in some of the Neoplatonic schools. 

Knowledge, however, may be sought with the hope of 
approximating not to the divine knowledge, but to the divine 
power. As a man may think that severe intellectual and 
moral discipline offer too long and too laborious a path to the 
height of insight, so he may think that the open way of study 
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and application does not lead quickly enough to power. And 
in this latter case power may be desired for purposes far other 
than those that would draw the adept into oneness of vision 
with the Deity. ‘Thus we may have a white magic that seeks 
to shorten the way to divine insight, and a black magic that 
seeks to constrain the powers of nature to purposes un- 
sanctioned by God, and to reach licit or illicit ends by means 
that the innocent can never know. ‘The attempt to find short 
cuts, and to despise the beaten tracks, is common to both 
forms of magic, and the white may easily degenerate into the 
black art. Hence the shuddering sense of horror with which 
magic may be contemplated; and hence too its fundamental 
impotence. It may not be wholly illusory, but, seeing that it 
is a defiance of God, it must, in the last resort, be futile; for 
it cannot bring a man to any ultimate fruition, though it may 
gain its apparent and immediate goal. 

Now I think it is fairly clear that Goethe in the first 
stratum of Faust was drawing upon his own experience of the 
passion for more intimate knowledge and a fuller and more 
varied experience than can be gained by ordinary means of 
study and opportunities of life, and that he regards it in the 
light of the conviction that subsequently came to him that 
whatever degree of intimacy with the inner life of nature is 
granted to man must be reached along the path of study, 
experience, and even self-limitation, which knows of no short 
cut, and in which everything must come in its own place, after 
its own antecedents, and with the recognition of its own 
implications. Imagination may, it is true, transcend the 
limits of experience; but experience itself cannot be all- 
embracing.. ‘The man who desires to have an experience 
which he has not earned, and having had it to fling it aside 
without recognising its implications and commitments, is 
attempting to range things out of their God-appointed order. 
He tears them bleeding out of their organic context, and 
therefore fundamentally he never has them at all. Thus 


1 See line 1789 and its context. 
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magic, in its combined power and futility, is the symbol of 
wilfulness and recklessness in the whole sphere of moral action. 
Eve’s transgression, as expounded by Anselm, may be taken 
as at once the typical sin and the typical illustration of the 
analogy of all sin with magic. Eve was right in wishing to 
become as God, knowing good from evil; but she was wrong 
in wishing to reach this state before God wished that she 
should.’ Thus (we may put it) eating the apple secured to 
her, out of its due context and therefore with a taint, that 
which she would have secured, in due course, innocently, and 
would have enjoyed sweetly, had she followed the path 
prescribed by God. 

Magic differs from other sin only in that it breaks through the 
appointed limits that God has laid down externally, as well as 
those that he has enjoined internally. In seeming to enlarge 
liberty, however, it only accentuates the fact that to defy 
God’s order is to pollute his gifts and empty them of their true 
beauty. Mephistopheles, then, as the emissary of the con- 
strained and conjured Earth-spirit, enables Faust to overcome 
all difficulties of time and space, and to remove all external 
limitations, to the utmost power of magic, and yet perpetually 
and mockingly reminds him that he has gained nothing, because 
the real limitations are internal and inherent. Faust wishes 
for the most intimate union with Gretchen, torn out of its 
context both antecedent and consequent. But it is just the 
innocence and naivety of her character that charm him, so these 
must not be sullied, nor must he be haunted himself by com- 
punction or a sense of the incompatibility between the thing 
he seeks and the thing he wants. Externally the irreconcilable 
conditions involved are secured by magic aid, but the deeper 
irreconcilabilities remain. Should a touch of true honour 
enter the seducer’s heart, the whole “ magic ” project of wrench- 
ing things out of their moral context would become loathsome 
to him. In his conventional honour he is not shocked at 
betraying Margarethe, but is indignant when he is asked to 


. De casu diaboli, chap. iv. 
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give a false certificate of burial for the late Herr Schwerdtlein ! 
He is distinctly annoyed, and is driven to a sophistical defence, 
when Mephistopheles insists that his avowal of “ eternal” love 
for Gretchen was what we should now describe as a “ termino- 
logical inexactitude.” Though Faust may sometimes complain 
that Mephistopheles makes, or refuses to remove, difficulties, 
the real contradictions are inherent in his own demands. He 
wishes to have something which cannot be what it is if he has 
it, and himself to be what he cannot be if he gets it. Mephis- 
topheles takes a mischievous delight in at once developing 
and insisting on these inherent contradictions which render the 
removal of all external obstructions futile. 

The frivolous scenes in the Witch’s Kitchen and Auerbach’s 
Cellar demonstrate the same thing on a lower plane. Faust, 
thought-weary and convinced of the futility of thought, feels 
that he has sacrificed all earthly pleasures for nothing. He 
has led the life of an ascetic and has got nothing for it. But 
he wishes both to reach the goal of the student, that evades 
his grasp, and also to realise the coarser delights of the man 
unvisited by intellectual aspiration. He wants to be old and 
young at once. Mephistopheles sarcastically indicates to him 
the only way of attaining this result—fresh air and exercise. 
Let him take, so to speak, a “small holding,” and work all 
day on the soil, and then an elastic sense of contact with 
nature and of youthful vigour will add itself to his mature 
wisdom gathered in the study. Faust indignantly rejects the 
counsel. He wants a shorter way, a rejuvenating draught. 
Very well—to the Witch’s Kitchen, then. This can only 
be attained by a coarse and vulgar magic, which offends 
Faust’s taste. But he has rejected the fresher and more whole- 
some way ; and this is all that is left. So he drinks the devil’s 
draught and becomes young as well as old, and at once joins a 
party of uproarious students at their drinking bout; only to 
discover that just because he is old and learned it is not in the 
least exhilarating to fling a glass of wine over your neighbour's 


head and make up by boisterousness for what is lacking in wit. 
VoL. X.—No. 4. 50 
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But the culminating horror is in the Garden Scene, where 
Gretchen, though insensible to Faust’s baseness, is uneasy on 
the point of his orthodoxy. Faust quiets her scruples in that 
magnificent hymn, the impassioned expression of a sense of 
the divine glory of nature and of life that can force itself into 
no creed and can coin no names for the realities it feels. And 
then straightway he bids Gretchen not to trouble herself 
about things too high for her, but to return to the matter in 
hand—for which purpose he gives her the phial, a few drops of 
which will secure the soundness of her mother’s sleep and so 
enable her to admit her lover. “Grell,” indeed (to use the 
German word), is the horror of the contrast. Here the defiant 
and mutinous spirit of “ magic” attains its supreme conquest, 
and proclaims its infernal impotence. 

Did Goethe mean all this? Did he at least feel it? Was 
he guided by the sheer instinct of genius to build “better 
than he knew,” or even felt? It is difficult to judge; for to 
the English reader (especially if he is of Puritan antecedents) 
there is something very baffling in Goethe’s conception of 
morality as consisting merely in systematic self-expression, 
leading at last to a self-realisation in which the T'riibe has 
become Klarheit. It is difficult to maintain the language of 
ethics while regarding Gretchen as a mere incident in the 
self-development of Faust, even if the echo of that incident 
mingles again with the harmony —in intention at least 
heavenly—of the close. ‘“ Das Ewig-Weibliche” hardly comes 
to its own even if there be added to its utility as an earthly 
episode its further subservience to the higher spiritual develop- 
ment of “ das Ewig-Mannliche.” But at least we may acquit 
Goethe of having deliberately conceived the Gretchen passages 
as part of the experiences of “a good man,” always conscious 
of the right direction even in his worst aberrations, and always 
striving even when he erred ; for the whole unrivalled pathos 
of Margarethe’s story (which wakes compunction but no 
remorse in the bosom of her betrayer) belongs to the earliest 
stratum of the poem, the motive of which is entirely different. 
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This motive is best revealed in the soliloquy of Mephistopheles 
(lines 1851-1867), in which, if I rightly interpret him, he 
declares that it is his réle first to encourage the disgust which 
Faust has conceived for the legitimate path by which man may 
approach his higher spiritual goal,’ and cultivate in him the 
taste for “ Blend’ und Zauberwerke”; and then to stimulate 
the impatience which makes him miss, even while he is seek- 
ing them, the lower satisfactions of earth also. Thus by 
leading him through a series of flat and frivolous adventures 
he will land him—when he has renounced the higher and 
missed the lower prizes of life—in a cynical pessimism which 
is itself damnation. 


“ Und hatt’ er sich auch nicht dem Teufel iibergeben, 
Er miisste doch zu Grunde gehn!” 


Though Goethe seems either to have forgotten or chosen 
to ignore all this, when he fitted the early stratum into the 
framework of the Prologue in Heaven, it is difficult to believe 
that he did not both feel and mean it when the original scenes 
rose in his mind. At any rate it is there, whether it was 
Goethe’s moral sense, or his genius annulling his want of 
moral sense, that put it there. 


PHILIP H. WICKSTEED. 


1 « Verachte nur Vernunft und Wissenschaft, 
Des Menschen allerhéchste Kraft,” 


Schedule of the Passages constituting the First Stratum 
of “ Faust.” 


The first stratum of Faust can be separated out, on secure documentary 
evidence, by a comparison of the recently published Urfaust, a transcript of 
Goethe’s early MS. which shows the stage which the poem had reached in 
1775, and the Fragment published in 1790. Some of the scenes contained 
in the Urfaust appeared unaltered in the Fragment, others were extensively 
changed, and yet others omitted—ultimately to reappear, either in their 
original form or modified, in the completed Part I. of 1808. But there is also 
much in the Fragment that was not in the Urfaust, so that the two must be 
combined if we are to take a full survey of what is here called the “first 
stratum.” The order of the scenes both in the Fragment and the Urfaust 
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differs from that finally adopted, and in one case the order in the Fragment 
differs from that in the Urfaust; but in one way or another the whole material 
(with one trifling exception) of both is incorporated in the completed work, 
where it is represented by the following passages, taken in the order of the 
Fragment, for all that it includes, and in that of the Urfaust for the rest. 


Lines 


3 


354— 597. 
602- 605. 
1770-3216. 
3374-3586. 
3217-3373. 
3587-3619. 
3776-3834, 
3620-3645. 
3650-3659. 


The prose scene, 


Lines 


4399-4612. 


“ Habe nun 

“ Wie nur 

“ Und was ; 
“ Meine Ruh ist hin . 
«¢ Erhabner Geist 

* Ach neige 

« Wie anders 

« Wenn ich 

“ Wie von dem Fenster 
“Im Elend 

«Was weben 


. zu besprechen,” 

. Regenwiirmer findet !” 
. ‘an mir find’t.” 

. ach war so lieb!” 

. verzweifelt.” 

. meiner Noth!” 

. Euer Flischchen !” 

. Liigner heissen.” 

. bisschen Rammelei.” 

. Auf und davon!” 

. Heinrich! Heinrich!” 








—————— 






































MAETERLINCK’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


Proressor JOHN DEWEY. 


“At the present time, nothing is more striking than the 
disarray which troubles our instincts and sentiments, and even 
our ideas, as soon as it is a matter of the intervention of the 
unknown or of mystery in the really serious events of our life. 
We find in this disarray some sentiments that do not correspond 
any longer to living, precise, and accepted ideas—such as those 
that refer to the existence of a well-defined God, more or less 
anthropomorphic, attentive, personal, and providential. We 
find there sentiments that are still half ideas, such as those 
that refer to fatality, to destiny, to the justice of things. We 
also find some ideas that are on their way to becoming senti- 
ments—such as those that refer to the genius of the species, 
the laws of evolution and selection, the will of the race, ete. 
We find there also some ideas that are merely ideas, and that 
are too uncertain, too sparse for us to foresee the moment 
when they will be transformed into sentiments, and have, 
accordingly, a serious influence on our manner of acting, of 
accepting life, and of being happy or unhappy.” 
Maeterlinck employs the words I have quoted to point out 
the embarrassment under which poets and dramatists at present 
labour. The words serve equally well to denote the present 
state of philosophy. The intellectual revolution described in 
the last four centuries is too vast to have made itself at home 
in our daily imaginations, and too recent to have generated 


appropriate feelings. Apart from a subsoil of such images and 
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feelings any philosophy is barren. Science has neutralised the 
soil from which sprang the earlier philosophies of the race ; 
with the destruction of supernaturalism, materialism, which 
was only an anti-supernaturalism, has lost its support. The 
bounded and complacent Epicurean naturalism of the past has 
been rendered impossible by the perception that the nature in 
which our frail lives are set is infinite in extent and duration, 
and that our being is the culminating and precarious pinnacle 
of a series of struggles. 

In a situation in which, as Maeterlinck says, our sentiments 
are no longer attached to ideas that are sincerely accepted, and 
our ideas have not yet sublimated themselves into sentiments 
that have a decisive influence on our behaviour and our weal 
and woe, the meditations of a writer who is primarily an 
artist and secondarily a philosopher have unusual significance 
for those interested in philosophy—especially if the artist 
be as lucid and as truthful as Maeterlinck. |Art, especially 
dramatic art, is sympathetic and flexible. It secures unity, 
the degree of harmony necessary to its career, through inter- 
play of diversified individual elements. Subordination and 
logical unity are effected by admitting each element to its 
just réle in a developing movement. | Where art is dramatic, 
philosophy is schematic, and its depiction of unity correspond- 
ingly inflexible and exclusive. At times when philosophy 
has reflected beliefs and images that were themselves uniform 
and compact, a rigid logic was natural and its hardness and 
restrictions were not felt. But when the sentiments that 
lead to action are divided from general ideas about the 
world, and these ideas are themselves faltering,’ literature 
foreshadows and augments ideas that only later can be 
coherently articulated. The most characteristic philosophic 
ideas of this generation are to be found, not in philosophy, 
but in art. In Maeterlinck especially we find a power of 
transmuting abstract ideas into feelings which gives unusual 
clarity and body to his presentiments of future philosophy. 
For Maeterlinck has so worked his philosophy into his art 
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that one does not have to torture the art in order to discover 
the philosophy. With infinite frankness and amiability he 
has taken us into his confidence. “It is necessary,” he tells 
us, “to form a general idea of the world. All our moral life, 
all our human life, supports itself by such a conception.” 
And, again, he says that “the tissue of the daily life, the 
surface occupied by special goods and evils, has its identity 
in, and is lighted or made sombre by, the dominant idea of 
the generation that unrolls it. Whatever its form or its 
disguise, this idea always reduces itself on last analysis to 
a certain conception of the universe. Individual and public 
calamities have only a passing influence on the happiness 
and unhappiness of men unless they modify, with respect 
to their gods, infinity, the unknown and the economy of the 
world, the general ideas that enlighten and nourish men.” It 
is not necessary to say that a man who expresses so simply 
his sense of the importance of general ideas chooses thereby 
consciously to enroll himself among philosophers. 

What are the general ideas dominating the present age, 
“ideas as yet purely ideas, uncertain and sparse,” and yet 
ideas that Maeterlinck endeavours to focus, to fund, and to 
transform into living sentiments? According to Maeterlinck, 
an idea concerning the unknown, a certain way of envisaging 
the mystery that bathes our life and our consciousness, is the 
leading general idea of a time. “Men,” says Maeterlinck, 
“excel more or less, go farther or less far, higher or lower, 
in what they know, in proportion to the respect they have 
for what they do not know, in proportion to the amplitude 
their imagination and intelligence is able to give the totality 
of forces they cannot know. The consciousness of the unknown 
in which we live is what confers on our life a meaning it would 
not have if we enclosed ourselves in what we know, or if we 
believed too readily that what we know is more important 
than what we still ignore.” 

This doctrine constitutes, I suppose, the essence of what 
is termed the mysticism of Maeterlinck. But Maeterlinck 
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represents a manner of mysticism—if so label it we must— 
which is unique in history: a naturalistic, yes, if you will, a 
materialistic, mysticism. I know no writer of our own day 
who accepts more frankly, who welcomes more bravely than 
Maeterlinck, all the methods and results of the natural sciences, 
and without discount, and without evasion. I know of no 
other writer who maintains such a vivid, intimate, and per- 
sisting sense of the change wrought, and wrought for the 
better, in our inmost moral being by that development of 
naturalistic intelligence we call science. 

Almost without exception, those philosophers who are 
conventionally known as mystics have used the gradual 


shadings off of our life into an impenetrable beyond as a motif 


for abasing man, insulting reason, and belittling nature. They 
have deduced from the shortness of the tether of intelligence, 
in contrast with the long reaches of the unknown, the need 
of some private, secret, and illicit mode of union with the 
eternal powers. But Maeterlinck tells us that the mysteries 
which were accepted by the ages that preceded intelligent 
and free inquiry were artificial mysteries, and that these 
mysteries must be “stripped of all that our errors, our fears, 
and our lies have added to them.” The older notions of the 
infinite were not fruitful because they were born of ignorance, 
that is, of impotence and fear. “The thought of the un- 
knowable and the infinite becomes truly salutary only when 
it is the unexpected recompense of the intelligence that has 
given itself loyally and unreservedly to the study of the 
knowable and the finite. There is a notable difference between 
the mystery which comes before our ignorance and the mystery 
which comes after what we have learned.” “Rarely,” says 
Maeterlinck, “does a mystery disappear; ordinarily it only 
changes its place. But it is often very important, very 
desirable, that it manage to change its place. From a certain 
point of view, all the progress of human thought reduces 
itself to two or three changes of this kind—to have dislodged 
two or three mysteries from the place where they did harm 
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in order to transport them where they become harmless, where 
they can do good. Sometimes it is enough, without a mystery 
changing its place, if we can succeed in giving it another 
name. ‘That which was called ‘the gods’ is now called 
‘life.’ And if life is just as inexplicable as the gods, we 
have at least gained this, that in the name of life no one has 
authority to speak, nor right to do harm.” 

And again he says that although the contents of the sealed 
vials of the world remain obscure, “there is gain in the fact 
that the inscriptions we write upon them to-day convey less 
menace to us, so that we are able to approach them and touch 
them, to lay our ears close to them, and to listen with whole- 
some curiosity.” “We have had for a long time a pride, 
stupid enough, in believing ourselves to be miraculous beings, 
unique and marvellously accidental in our setting in nature, 
probably fallen from another world, without any sure attach- 
ments to the rest of life, and, in any case, endowed with an 
isolated, incomparable, monstrous faculty. It is much prefer- 
able not to be such prodigies, for we have learned that prodigies 
do not fail to disappear in the normal evolution of nature. It 
is much more consoling to observe that we follow the same 
route as the soul of this great world; that we have the same 
intentions, the same hopes, the same tests, and almost—except 
for our dream of justice and pity, which is our own specific 
work—the same feelings ....” ‘This is why our attitude 
in the face of the mystery of these forces is changed. It is no 
longer that of fear, but of courage. It is no longer the kneeling 
of a slave before his master, but it permits the look of equal to 
equal, for we carry within ourselves the equal of the most 
profound and the greatest mysteries.” And again he says that 
“the most immeasurable gods never put to men questions like 
those that are put without respite to us by that which their 
adorers called nothing, but which in reality is nature. Those 
gods reigned in a dead space, without events and without 
images, and hence without points of reference for our imagina- 
tions, and having on our thoughts and feelings only a static 
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and immobile influence. Hence the sense of the infinite, 
which is the source of all higher activity, atrophied in us. As 
soon as our intelligence is not imperiously invoked to the 
extremity of its own powers by some new fact—and there are 
hardly any new facts in the reign of the gods—it falls asleep, 
is contracted and effaced, and wastes away. Not at the time 
when the Hindoo, Hebrew, or Christian theology flourished ; 
not in the days when Greek and German metaphysic employed 
all the forces of human genius, was our representation of the 
universe animated, fertilised, and reinforced by assistance as 
unforeseen, as charged with mystery, as energetic, as real as 
now. Of old, we conversed with our weak logic or our dis- 
ordered imagination with respect to the enigma; at present, 
coming out of our too subjective residence, we attempt to 
enter into relation with the enigma itself.” 

I do not feel competent to paraphrase these sayings, but it 
is not false to their spirit to say that if we take any of the 
great works in which the past endeavoured to document the 
infinite mystery (as the Divine Comedy of Dante), we see that 
its. harshness, its violence, its narrowness are all its own, and 
that its beauty, its power to pacify passion and to nourish 
sentiment, are borrowed from our own more just perspective, 
and that they flow from the inexhaustible stock of ordinary 
life that all ages possess in common. The supernatural and 
metaphysical infinities of the past were blank spaces that 
furnished no points of contact for reflection, no food for 
imagination. ‘They were segregated and remote infinities ; 
they did not enter life at every point, but at a few arbitrarily 
selected points, while the infinity of natural event and energy 
enter into our lives equally at all points. We fail to note the 
contracted and finite scale to which the professed infinite was 
actually reduced because we add generous reaches to the 
singularly limited conceptions about the unknown that 
belonged to those who, by a strange illusion, we imagine more 
sensitive to it than ourselves. Even religions have largely 
been recipes for dealing with the inexplicable so as to put us 
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on our guard against it, or to render us immune against its 
contagion; they have been devices for changing awe into 
familiarity, or else of segregating mystery once for all, so that 
by some recurrent act of conventional respect the bulk of our 
daily lives may be secured against its intrusion. 

It is not, I think, sufficiently noted that most of the earlier 
dramas of Maeterlinck, instead of interpreting the general 
idea of the world appropriate to this generation—that is to 
say, reflecting his own philosophy—set forth a metaphysic 
that is medieval and feudal. Vows, prayers, violent struggle, 
silent submission, loyal ignorance, fated love and fatal fear 
lend a troubling beauty to the scene, but intelligence, ques- 
tioning, truthful, bold, that “flame,” as he somewhere calls 
it, “confined and frail, but precise, exclusive, invincible as 
the blowpipe,” did not act. The force of an external destiny 
works out its will upon an erring ignorant humanity, but no 
one has the thought of conquering this force by questioning 
it in order to co-operate with it. 

The latter thought is the general conception that rules, 
however inarticulately, the life of to-day. When this con- 
ception of the accord of intelligence with the unknown forces 
becomes articulate, the new drama will, Maeterlinck tells 
us, be born, “a theatre of peace and of beauty without 
tears,” for a “truly illumined consciousness has passions and 
desires infinitely less exacting, infinitely more pacific, more 
salutary, more abstract, and more generous than an un- 
illumined consciousness.” 

The philosophy of our century discovers many and diverse 
attitudes taken toward the stripping off from nature by 
science of animistic intention and providence. It shows 
reluctant submission, pathetic and backward glancing wistful- 
ness. It shows, too, strange insensitiveness to the profundity, 
the revolutionary character of this change. It shows elaborate 
devices to escape from the obvious impact of the movement 
of knowledge by proving, through an examination of the 
possibility and grounds of knowledge, that the facts gleaned 
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by knowledge make no difference to our traditional view of 
the world, because, after all, everything is consciousness. It 
shows evasions, flight, and refuge in some special fortress of 
super-empirical and unnatural knowledge, or of transcendental, 
over-individual will. Maeterlinck is not unique in truthful 
facing of the situation, but he is unique, I think, in the quality 
of inspired hope with which he welcomes the transformation ; 
in the simplicity of his feeling that the idealism of man in his 
willingness to doubt, his courage to inquire, and his impulse— 
not to be denied—to kindness and justice, presents a fuller 
and richer idealism than the mythical and romantic idealisa- 
tions of nature which have formed the substance of the 
dominant philosophies of the past. ‘To this statement of the 
fundamental and primary principle of his thought it remains 
to add two derived principles. 

It is suggestive of the subterranean and devious paths by 
which in times of intellectual transition a new consensus of 
belief and unity of outlook are reached that one so aloof as 
is Maeterlinck from the technical philosophies of to-day should 
be concerned with the problem of the relation of instinct to 
consciousness, of passion and affection to deliberate reflective 
thought, and that he should have arrived at conclusions 
analogous to those which in the last decade have been 
formulated in the newest philosophic isms of the day. There 
are, he constantly tells us, two modes of intelligence: the 
intelligence of the species unconsciously recording and carry- 
ing the past history of the globe, and now unconsciously 
groping its way onward into a future; and the intelligence 
of the individual, conscious, deliberate, and reflective. Intel- 
lectual and moral sanity, happiness, depend upon the balance 
of these two forms. He might have used the words of 
Bergson: “Instinct finds, but does not search; reason 
searches, but cannot find”; adding, that since what we find 
is meaningless save as measured by searching, instinct and 
passion must be elevated into reason ; while reason, in order to 
attain, must revert into unconscious attitude and vital impulse. 
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Simply the exigencies of language lead us, says Maeterlinck, 
“to separate the thoughts of our brain from the passions and 
sentiments of our heart. Men imagine that passions, even 
the most generous, veil and trouble the clarity of thought. 
But when passion lessens and intelligence is clear, it has 
nothing to do; it functions in the void ; it has no object.” We 
have no claim to say we understand anything till it is impossible 
for us not to conform our lives to that thing, till, in short, it 
has become incorporate in our being, and reflective conscious- 
ness has passed into an enlarged and clarified instinct. Our 
thought is indeed the invincible flame of the blowpipe, but it 
is futile and lawless save as it plays upon the stuff of our 
impulses and passions to purge their dross, so as to leave the 
noble metal of character in just action. Morality, he says, 
even in its most limited sense, is the “logical and inevitable 
subordination of things to the accomplishing of a general 
mission”; the part of conscious reason is to ensure the logical 
subordination, but instinct, the groping of universal nature 
within us, alone furnishes the general mission. Thought, he 
says, again, is never an exact picture of the conditions that 
produce it, but is the shadow of a struggle, like that of Jacob 
with the angel. Here, again, Maeterlinck may be a mystic, 
but a mystic of the intelligence, not of the obscuration that 
fears intelligence. 

Compare the two following passages. First is the pean of 
reflection, of conscious inquiry and conscious statement : “ The 
invincible duty of a being is to be read in its distinguishing 
organs, those to which others are subordinated. It is written 
in our eyes, our ears, our nerves, our marrow, every lobe of 
our brain, in the nervous system, that man exists in order to 
transform all that we absorb of earthly things into a particular 
energy of a quality unique on this globe. I know of no other 
creature that has been fashioned to produce this strange fluid 
which we call thought, intelligence, understanding. Flame, 
heat, light, even life and instinct, more subtle than life, and 
most of the intangible energies that crowned the world before 
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our coming, have paled in contact with the new effluence. 
Sometime, perhaps, it will reign in plenitude of power; 
meanwhile our only care is to give it all that it asks of us, to 
sacrifice for it whatever might retard its development. Let 
us nourish the flame on our feelings and passions, on all that 
we see and touch, on its own essence, that is, on the meaning 
it derives from the discoveries, experience, and observation that 
result from its every movement.” 

Compare with this glorification, which no rationalist, no 
intellectualist has ever exceeded, the following words, and 
the whole thought of Maeterlinck, in however bare outline, 
is before us: ‘“‘ We wrongly believe that because the harvest 
of life passes along the road of intelligence it has been gathered 
upon this road. Reason, which is the elder child of our in- 
telligence, after having opened the subterranean doors behind 
which the vital and instinctive forces of our being sleep im- 
prisoned, ought to seat itself on the threshold of our moral 
life. It waits there, lamp in hand, and its sole presence 
renders the threshold inaccessible to that which is not con- 
formable to the nature of light. Beyond, in regions where its 
rays do not penetrate, the life of obscurity continues. Reason 
is not troubled thereby, rather it is rejoiced. It knows that 
in the eyes of the God which it desires, nothing—dream, 
thought, or act—that has not crossed its arcade of light can 
add or take away from the ideal being it forms. The duty of 
the flame is to be as clear, as extended as possible, and not to 
abandon its post. It does not hesitate even when nothing 
happens save the stir of lower instincts and of shades. But 
it happens that among the captives that wake, some more 
radiant than itself approach the entrance. They spread a 
light more immaterial, more diffuse, more incomprehensible 
than that of the firm and definite flame its hand protects, 
These forces are those of love, of unexplained good (or others 
even more infinite and mysterious), that demand passage. 
What is reason to do? If she is seated upon the threshold 
when she has not earned the right to be there, not having had 
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the courage to learn that she is not alone in the world, she is 
troubled, she is afraid, she closes the doors—and if ever again 
she resolves to reopen them, she finds only a handful of dry 
ashes by the sombre steps. But if reason does not tremble 
(because, by all that it has not been able to learn, it has 
nevertheless learned that no light is dangerous, and that in 
the life of reason one can risk reason itself for greater clarity) 
ineffable exchanges take place, from lamp to lamp, upon the 
threshold. Drops of an unknown oil are mixed with the oil of 
human wisdom ; and when the white strangers will have passed, 
the flame of reason’s lamp will rise higher, more mighty and 
more pure, between the columns of a porch that has grown.” 

A third phase of Maeterlinck’s thought I may term his 
invincible sense of the democracy of life and its experiences. 
All of our experiences, all the experiences of all men, are 
equally penetrated by the genuine and the infinite energies of 
nature. If we still call some hours and some men heroic, 
noble, sublime, and others trivial, menial ; if we still think and 
designate in terms of superiority and inferiority, it is because 
the ignorance of feudalism and the romance of mythology 
still weigh us down. Every step forward in intelligence leads 
us to recognition of the equable and the common. In his 
own words :— 

“The further we travel on the paths of existence, the 
more we believe in the truth, beauty, and depth of the 
humblest and most ordinary events of life. We learn to 
admire them just because they are so general, so uniform, 
so ordinary. We seek and we expect the extraordinary less 
and less, for we are beginning to recognise that the infantile 
demands of our own ignorance and vanity are the most extra- 
ordinary things in the vast peaceable and monotonous move- 
ment of nature. We do not any longer require hours in 
which strange and marvellous events occur, for marvellous 
events occur only to those who have not yet got confidence 
in themselves and in life. We are finally convinced that we 
can find the equivalent of heroism and of all that constitutes 
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the sublime and the exceptional in the eyes of the feeble, 
the ignorant, and the anxious, in existence bravely and 
completely accepted. .. .” 

Again, he says of Emerson (and it is a grateful thought 
that Maeterlinck has learned so much of Emerson): “For 
many the hour has come when they have grievous need of 
new explanations. Heroic hours are less apparent, those of 
abnegation have not returned. There remains for us only 
daily life, and yet we cannot live without greatness. Emerson 
has given an almost acceptable sense to this daily life that has 
no more its traditional horizons ; he perhaps has been able to 
show us that it is strange, deep, and grand enough to have 
need of no other goal than itself. . . . We should live, all we 
who traverse the days and the years, without actions, without 
thoughts, without light, because our life, notwithstanding 
everything, is incomprehensible and divine. We _ should 
live because no one has the right to withdraw himself from 
the spiritual issues of commonplace deeds. Emerson is the 
sage of ordinary days, and ordinary days are in sum the 
substance of our being.” 

Again, “Is it not an ancient error to suppose that when a 
violent passion possesses us we live our truest lives? I have 
come to believe that an old man seated in his armchair, wait- 
ing patiently with his light beside him, giving an unconscious 
ear to all the eternal laws that reign through his house, 
interpreting, without comprehending, the silence of doors 
and windows, and the quickening voice of the light, sub- 
mitting with bent head to the presence of his soul and his 
destiny ; an old man who is not aware that all the powers of this 
world, like so many servants, are mingling and keeping vigil 
in his room, who does not suspect that the sun itself suspends 
in space the little table on which he leans, and that every star 
in heaven and every fibre of the soul are concerned in the 
closing of an eyelid or the upspringing of a thought—I have 
come to believe that this old man, motionless as he is, yet 
lives in reality a deeper, more human and more universal life 
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than the lover who strangles his mistress, the captain who 
conquers in battle, or the husband who avenges his ‘ honour ’.” 

This equality, that is, this equable quality of experiences, 
underlies also all our conventional social distinctions. The 
thinker represents, indeed, individual intelligence, but the 


masses represent the enduring and pervasive intelligence of 


[ the race, more deeply seated in the past, more patiently and 


courageously engendering the future. ‘Men that do not 
think guard the hearth of the tribune; the others carry the 
torches about; and when the torch begins to waver in a 
rarefied air, it is wise to come back to the hearth. This 
hearth does not seem to change its place, but that is because 
it advances with the world itself, and its little flame marks the 
real hour of humanity. In truth, the thinker continues to 
think justly only when he does not lose contact with those 
who do not think. Every thought that passes with disdain 
over the great dumb group, every thought that does not 
recognise a thousand sisters, a thousand brothers asleep in the 
group, is usually only an accursed and sterile dream.” 

There is something almost comical in the fancy of Nietzsche 
that he represents a transvaluation of the conventional values 
of the past. In spite of the noise of revolution in which he 
clothed himself, he repeats only the traditional ethics of the 
race. No matter what some of the professed codes of morals 
have professedly taught, the admirations and the efforts of 
men in the past have always centred about a contrast of 
superior and inferior, of over-men and under-men, of force and 
feebleness, of the exceptional and the ordinary. The admira- 
tions and the efforts of men have clung to these distinctions, 
because men isolating their individualities from their birth and 
destiny in nature inevitably have thought in egoistic terms, in 
terms of the exceptional and the extraordinary ; and as were 
men’s ideas, so were their admirations and their attempts. It 
has long been said that all men are equal in the presence of 
death ; it was perhaps reserved for Emerson and for Maeter- 


linck to perceive that all men and all experiences are equal in 
Vor. X.—No. 4. 51 
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the presence of life, and because of the presence in that life 
of nature that is uniform and equable in all its diversities. 
When one has transmuted the abstract ideas of science into 
working sentiments, the distinctions of higher and lower, of 
transcendental and empirical, of the great and the little, the 
heroic and the ordinary remain, as Maeterlinck has said, the 
only extraordinary and miraculous things—that is, the only 
infantile and foolish things. Emerson, Walt Whitman, and 
Maeterlinck are thus far, perhaps, the only men who have been 
habitually, and, as it were, instinctively, aware that democracy 
is neither a form of government nor a social expediency, but a 
metaphysic of the relation of man and his experience to nature : 
among these Maeterlinck has at least the advantage of greater 
illumination by the progress of natural science. 

These three ideas seem to me, then, to form the substance 
of that general idea of the world which Maeterlinck tells us 
is the most significant thing about a man, or a generation, 
or a people. The natural kinship of man’s intellectual and 
moral life with nature, naturalistically reported and accepted ; 
the mutual interpretation of unconscious instinct, blind 
passion, and conscious luminous reason; the unfathomable 
and equable character of our immediate, ordinary, common- 
place experiences, so that our experience has no goal save 
itself—these ideas define his interpretation of life. I shall 
not pause to inquire whether ideas so restrained, so parsi- 
monious, in comparison with the elaborate systems of historic 
philosophy, can be truly said to form a philosophy. At least 
they present one embodied, authentic instance in which the 
troubled disarray of idea and of sentiment has vanished ; one 
case in which whole ideas, not half ideas, have been trans- 
formed into attitudes of mind and character having a serious 
influence upon our way of acting, of accepting life, of 
conceiving happiness. And only out of such transformed 
ideas can there emerge an enduring philosophy in the future. 


JOHN DEWEY. 


Cotumpia University, New York. 
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THE CRIMINAL, THE CRIMINOLOGIST, 
AND THE PUBLIC. 


JAMES DEVON, 
Medical Officer, H.M. Prison, Glasgow. 


One often hears people saying, when they are discussing the 
misdeeds of some miserable outcast, and, after a comfort- 
able dinner, shaking their heads over his hardships, that if we 
were in his place we would in all probability do the same thing. 
It would just be as reasonable to say that if he were in our 
place he would do the things we do. There are thousands of 
poor, hardworking, miserable men and women in this country, 
but in spite of the strain to which they are subjected they do 
not steal. They behave a great deal better than some of 
those who write about them. The truth is, not that each of 
us would do what any other would do in given circumstances, 
but that many of us, being what we are and where we are, 
have actually, at one time or another, committed crimes not 
differing in essence from those punishable by law, and actually 
punished when the transgressor is caught. Take the common 
offence of stealing apples. Half a dozen boys may set out 
with this purpose, and yet the boys all differ in character, in 
appearance, in social condition. If they are caught their 
offence will be looked on as a venial one, and they will be 
treated mercifully, especially if their people are rather well-to- 
do ; for it is a less heinous thing in the eyes of many for a man 
with plenty to add to his store, than for a man with little to 


supplement what he has. aaa even yet, boys are 
‘ 
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sent to prison or to some other new-fangled abomination 
which, without the name of prison, has its essential defects ; 
but that is only when the judge is rather more logical than 
his neighbours who also believe in punishment—for people 
whom they do not know. 

Take any other kind of theft, and the same thing is seen. 
Those who are engaged in its commission are as different one 
from another as the boys who rob an orchard. That if they 
continue to steal they will acquire characters in common is 
highly probable. No matter what a man’s occupation, business, 
or pleasure may be, in its pursuit he cannot help developing 
resemblances to others who share it with him; but criminals 
are no more like each other than judges are, or policemen, or 
doctors; and at the beginning of their career, if we made the 
lawyer in embryo and the criminal in embryo change clothes 
and places, he would be a bold man indeed who would under- 
take to sort them out in their proper classes. General state- 
ments about the criminal are like all general statements about 
men in respect that they do not carry very far towards 
determining the proper treatment of anyone. It is the 
differences between men that are of importance when you 
come to deal with them. Every mother knows that she 
cannot treat all her children alike; that the attitude she 
adopts towards one may not be suitable when she has to deal 
with another; and in so far as people fail to recognise this, 
they make a muddle of things. The practice of adding up 
certain qualities pertaining to different men, working out an 
average, and assuming that on this average they can be dealt 
with, is at the root of much of the failure resulting from our 
attempts to deal with the criminal. 

When a concrete case is stated in which it is shown that 
the machine can only do harm, the question is asked: “ But 
isn’t that an exception?” The fact is that nearly all cases are 
exceptional in relation to a system founded on averages. An 
average is an abstraction and a man is not. It saves trouble 
to those who do not want to take trouble; it makes things 
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easier for men in position, but it ensures serious loss in 
working. Now and then people are startled by some crime, 
the tale of which strikes their imagination. Somebody is 
killed in an out-of-the-way manner, and the method attracts 
attention and comment; but the criminal cannot be judged 
merely by his act. Wicked men have on occasion behaved 
with unexpected kindness, and good men have shocked their 
friends by some act of wickedness. 

It frequently happens that in the opinion of his relatives 
the criminal is not a bad man. Sometimes they know so 
much of the other side of his character that they cannot 
believe him guilty of the crime he has committed. The 
officials, on the other hand, only know him because of the 
evil he has done. If his friends start with a prejudice in his 
favour, it is equally true that the officials start with a stronger 
prejudice against him, and with a less extensive knowledge of 
his antecedents. This is of no consequence so long as we 
are only concerned to punish crime, for it is the business of 
the Court to determine whether the prisoner committed the 
crime charged against him. When that has been settled, it 
is for the judge to pass sentence on the man of whom he 
knows nothing further than that he has done something which 
the law condemns. Of course, if we really intended to cure 
the person of his tendency to transgress, or to seek compensa- 
tion from him for the mischief he has done, it would be 
necessary to know something about him, and we would not 
have the absurd exhibitions which are afforded by our Courts. 

It is a common thing to hear a learned judge, in passing 
sentence, tell the public that the prisoner has been convicted 
so many times; that he has had sentences ranging from 
months of imprisonment to years of penal servitude ; and that 
he must go to penal servitude again. Everybody is convinced 
that the man is a blackguard ; and very probably he is, for 
he cannot undergo the experiences that have been his, and 
become or remain a useful citizen. But nobody seems to be 
equally struck with the fact that the judge in effect has been 
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saying that he or his brothers have had numerous oppor- 
tunities of dealing with the wrong-doer ; that as a result of 
their way of dealing with him he has not become better, and 
that they are going to continue to deal with him in the 
same way. They must administer the law; but, if one may 
judge from reported utterances, they sometimes make re- 
marks about laws they administer which are not of the nature 
of approbation, and their administration of these laws is at 
times peculiar. 

In dealing with the criminal it seems to be assumed that, 
he is to blame entirely for his failure to respond to our treat- 
ment of him. My own opinion is that whether in the case of 
a doctor treating a patient, or of an official treating a prisoner, 
if the person dealt with is not improved the fault must lie 
with those who take his care in hand. This is not to question 
their intelligence or their sincerity in the slightest degree. 
What they are doing may be quite suitable if they had other 
people to deal with; that is a speculative point: that it has 
failed to do what it was intended to do is the fact; and as 
you cannot make patients or prisoners to suit the theories of 
those who treat them, the only practical way is to make the 
treatment suit those who undergo it. 

It is generally admitted that the prison is not a reformatory 
institution, and it is sometimes forgotten that it never was 
intended to be so except incidentally. It is a place for the 
detention and punishment of prisoners. That they are effec- 
tively shut off from the community and are hurt thereby, 
experience has shown. If punishment is to be disregarded 
and reformation is to be the end, it cannot be expected that — 
the prisoner or the prison authorities will be of much use for 
the purpose, their functions having been quite different; but 
if it is desired to help men to cease from offending and to 
guide them into better ways, it will be necessary in each case 
to learn something about the man’s antecedents. Under 
present conditions he is sent to prison and put through the 
machinery. There is no possibility of forming anything like 
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a reliable estimate of his conduct outside from his behaviour 
in prison, the conditions being so widely different. 

Years ago I suggested that instead of keeping a staff to 
make men do work and undergo treatment that could be of 
no use to anybody, it should be set to gain information that 
might be used to prevent the commission of crime. If every 
person brought to prison for the first time were asked to tell 
his own story, to give his opinion as to the causes of his fall 
and as to the means which might be adopted in order to 
restore him to the ranks of the law-abiding, a great deal of 
light would be thrown on problems which are not so complex 
as some people imagine. Prisoners are no greater liars than 
officials. ‘They tell the truth when it suits them, and they 
don’t waste falsehoods. If they tell more lies than some 
others, it is because they have more occasion to do so, since 
they have reason to fear that whatever they say will be used 
to their disadvantage. Many of them have suffered from the 
attentions of the people who mean well, and whose muddling 
would long ago have raised a protest but for the respect which 
is given to good intentions. The statements made might be 
checked outside the prison. We might learn in this way 
what had been done for the prisoner by his friends and what 
had been done to the prisoner by the authorities; and in- 
formation under both heads would be of value. There are 
many people who could quite well control their offending 
relative if they were helped to do so instead of being encour- 
aged to cast him out—that being the only way at present 
open to them to save themselves and to place him under 
authority. It would also be found that, thanks to our 
summary method of dealing with people who are too poor 
and too ignorant to kick effectively—thanks to the narrow 
scope of official inquiries,—many suffer serious injustices. 

No matter what the laws may be, it seems likely that there 
will always be some people who will break them ; which is 
just to say that it is difficult to imagine a rule that is equally 
applicable to all people in all circumstances. In the midst 
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of plenty the covetous man may take what is not his. Though 
there be small provocation, the hot-tempered man may lift 
his hand against his neighbour. Under some circumstances 
the passions of some men may lead them into transgression. 
But there are conditions which are more favourable to right 
conduct than others; and though a man has trangressed once, 
there is no necessary presumption that he must transgress 
again. The reaction may be so great that he will consciously 
avoid the temptation to repeat his fault; or the conditions 
which led to it may be so altered as to render its recurrence 
improbable. 

All habits are acquired gradually, and in many cases slowly. 
In the process they leave their mark on the lives of those 
who are subject to them. It is commonly assumed that bad 
habits are more easily acquired than good ones, but there is 
absolutely no justification for the assumption. In _ the 
circumstances in which they are placed it is more difficult 
for some men to do certain wrong things which they desire 
to do, than to refrain from doing them; but it is more easy 
for most of our citizens to transgress the law than to keep 
within it... The poorer a man is the more difficult it is for 
him to avoid transgression, even though he anxiously tries 
to do so. If he is destitute and able-bodied, in Scotland the 
law only permits him to starve; or, rather, it does not even 
permit that. For though he neither begs nor steals, he must 
starve somewhere ; and as he cannot always keep awake, and 
it provides no shelter, though it forbids him to lie down in 
any enclosed place or in the street, it is impossible for him 
to avoid breaking the law. It is true that if he knows how 
to apply to certain charitable organisations he may have his 
destitution relieved, for he is not prevented from begging of 
them ; but at the best it must be admitted that it is difficult for 
him to live within the law, and it is easy for him to contract 


1 If the majority of prisoners had half as good a position as those who 
set out to instruct them, there is good ground for the belief that they would as 
seldom offend against the law. 
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the habit of living by transgression. On the other hand, it is 
difficult for a man who is well known to yield to certain 
temptations even though he desires to do so. His reputation 
shields him from some, and association with his friends will 
prevent him from falling before others. 

We are all liable to abandon certain habits and to acquire 
others as time goes on. Passions burn themselves out. 
Interests wane with the years, and are replaced or displaced 
by others. There are many who continue in a course of con- 
duct long after they have ceased either to enjoy it or to be fit 
for it; but in ordinary circumstances one interest in life merges 
into another, and one habit is destroyed and replaced by 
another. The criminal habit persists because we make it 
difficult for those who have acquired it to give it up for any- 
thing else that might appeal to them. The desire to cast out 
the devil from them is often accompanied by a determination 
to substitute what they consider a worse devil. They will not 
turn over a new leaf in order to write the next page at the 
dictation of somebody else. They prefer to retain their 
individuality even though they go to hell or to prison for it, 
rather than accept Heaven and servitude at the hands of those 
who do not understand them. 

A great gulf separates the criminal and many of those who 
would reform him. This is recognised by writers on the 
subject, but they do not seem to see that its presence prevents 
them from understanding the criminal quite as much as it 
hinders him from understanding them. The result is that 
many of the reformers are as far from knowing the man 
whom they seek to reform as he is from knowing them. The 
so-called scientific books are the worst examples of this 
ignorance. They convey an immense amount of information 
that is not of the slightest importance to anybody outside a 
Statistical bureau. You can’t put men into tables; you can 
only place their attributes there. One man may know another 
and be lamentably ignorant of the size or shape of either his 
head or his heels; and I take leave to doubt whether an 
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intimate and extensive knowledge of the outside of the heads 
of persons who have been convicted, implies any knowledge 
whatever of what is going on inside their heads. The question 
is not, What are you going to do with a number of people 
who have certain features in common? but, What do you know 
of this man who has offended, and what are you going to do 
with him ? 

In order to know anyone it is necessary to appreciate his 
standpoint. The training and experience that will enable a 
man to shine in one department may be a positive bar to his 
usefulness in another, and in business this is recognised ; but 
there is a widespread habit of assuming that if a man has 
certain academic qualifications he is not only a learned man 
but a man whose learning enables him to understand those 
who are without it. There is no warrant in experience for this 
belief. ‘To know books is one thing, to know men is another. 
Frequently there is little relationship between book knowledge 
and practical experience. Of late years there has been an 
attempt to found a science of criminology, and the methods 
adopted have been peculiar. It has resulted in the accumula- 
tion of a series of facts about men in prison, and of observations 
on them while there. 

The criminologist is as well equipped for the study of the 
criminal as the zoologist is for the study of the beetle, and in 
each case the student may learn a great deal about his 
subject ; but, after all, men are not beetles, and the difficulty is 
that it is not their attributes that are of importance—it is 
themselves. A man needs to be studied in position. He 
cannot be considered apart from his relationship to others, 
with any great degree of profit; and the training that makes 
the scientific man what he is, effectively prevents him from 
getting the standpoint of the person to whom he seeks to 
apply his methods. Crime is a social question, and the 
criminal is a member of society. His physical and mental 
characteristics may be noted with more or less accuracy, 
but their importance from the standpoint of social utility 
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will depend very greatly on the man’s position in the 
community. 

The position of the official is not one that enables him 
easily to obtain the confidence of the prisoner under his charge. 
He is there to administer certain rules and to subject the 
criminal to the operation of the System. On his success in 
doing this will depend his promotion. What his opinion of 
the System is, is not in question. On the whole he is 
better to have no opinion, or at least to express none that 
implies a knowledge greater than that of the inventors or 
heads of the System. His relationship to the criminal is that 
of a master, and not a sympathetic master at that. I do not 
mean to say that he need be severe, or that he may be wanting 
in compassion; but mildness and pity may exist without 
sympathy, aiid men as readily resent ignorant pity as ignorant 
brutality. They can stand treatment—hard or mild—from 
those who know them which they will resent from those who 
are over them. The opinion of the official regarding the 
criminal is of as much importance as the opinion of the 
criminal regarding him. In each case it may be valuable, 
but its value will depend on the knowledge on which it is 
founded. 

The higher position a man holds officially, the fewer 
opportunities he has for knowing the men who are governed 
at his will. The warder comes most intimately in contact 
with the prisoner, and is likely to know most thoroughly the 
character of the man in so far as it is shown by his conduct 
while under the operation of the System; but he has neither 
time nor opportunity to know the man as a member of society. 
There can be no fellowship between them; that would ruin 
the System. The difference in their clothing marks the 
difference in their position. They are not meeting as man to 
man, but as wheels in a machine. 

The chaplain sees another side of the prisoner. He will 
be able to tell how the man behaves when under his ministra- 
tions. Every chaplain knows that there are inducements for 
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the prisoner to adopt a special attitude towards him, and every 
professional criminal knows what these are. In his view it 
is all a gain if he can make the chaplain believe that he is 
penitent ; he will have his reward. ‘“ Bow down and worship, 
and all the kingdoms of the earth——_” Well, not so much as 
that, but he may get something. For a man to be religious 
is one thing, for him to pretend to be religious in order to 
receive certain benefits is quite another ; but so long as religious 
people appear to justify the belief that their main interest is, 
not so much to help people as to get them to adopt certain 
dogmas as necessarily antecedent to well-doing, this state of 
affairs will exist. We are told that God makes His sun to 
shine on the just and the unjust; in that respect He differs 
from many of His worshippers. 

The doctor is also counted fair game, for he has it in his 
power to make modifications in diet and in the treatment of 
prisoners. In my own experience prisoners do not sham ill- 
nesses, though, like people outside, they sometimes appear to 
attach an undue importance to their ailments. People do not 
sham if there is nothing to gain by it, unless indeed they are 
insane; and it is the doctor’s business to see that there is 
nothing to be gained by shamming. His life is not an enviable 
one, since it is spent in making prisoners physically more 
capable, in order that they may be sent out to be a nuisance 
to themselves and a burden to others in very many cases ; and 
the knowledge that this could be avoided does not make his 
task any more agreeable. On the one hand, he has to act justly 
by those under his charge, and, while preventing them from 
taking an undue advantage of their physical or mental defects, 
to see that these are recognised ; and on the other hand, he has 
to convince his superiors, not merely that he is acting in good 
faith, but that he knows what he is about. If these superiors 
are men of no experience in dealing with people of another 
social class from themselves, his task may not be an easy one. 
On the whole, he may find it to his personal advantage to have 
no conscience, but instead of it a consciousness that he is but 
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a subordinate, and a firm and comforting belief in the wisdom 
that is implied by high position. It is true that this need not 
make for usefulness to the public, but in that respect it would 
fit in with the System. 

The chaplain and the medical officer have had a pro- 
fessional training; that is necessary before they can be 
appointed to the posts they hold. They need not have had 
any social training or any experience in living and dealing with 
men and women of a rank in life from which most prisoners 
are drawn. The governor is appointed by the Powers above 
for reasons known to those who have the making of the 
appointment. No qualification is laid down for the post save 
that of being able to get it. It may be urged that the person 
that has the most influence among those who make the 
appointments need not, therefore, be best qualified to deal 
with men ; but even if few men might be fit to fill the position 
of governor, any man may be able to occupy it, and the less he 
knows the less trouble he is likely to be to those under whom 
he acts. Of course, I do not for a moment suggest that the 
people who are in high positions are not fitted for them. 
They are my superiors, and I am not their judge. It would 
be as impertinent to praise them as it would be indiscreet to 
condemn them. I am not discussing the men but the 
System ; and yet no system, however good, can be properly 
considered apart from the men who work it. ‘The public 
do not know who are their servants, and many are doubtful 
as to whether public servants are not the masters of 
the public. There is a salutary rule in the service which 
prevents a man from making public anything that comes to 
his knowledge in his official capacity. This makes for the 
dignity of the service by preventing open discussion of the 
fitness of its members and the policy of their acts ; whether it 
makes for the efficiency of the service from the standpoint of 
public utility is another question altogether. It might be 
wise, however, before accepting any official statement as final, 
to know something about the person who is responsible for 
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framing it. The higher men are placed in the System, the 
more they are cut off by the nature of their work from personal 
contact with the prisoners placed under their rule; and if 
contact is absolutely necessary before you can begin to know a 
man, it will follow that they know less of the man than any- 
body. ‘That need not hinder their opinions from carrying 
great weight, however, for it would be something of a slight 
for anyone to pass over them, or to neglect them in favour of 
a subordinate person, when seeking information as to the cause 
of failure in our institutions and suggestions for remedying 
the evil. 

If a man would be a criminologist he had better leave 
criminals alone. ‘There are books in abundance that tell 
about their height, their weight, the crimes they have com- 
mitted, the evil heredity which is theirs, and the wonderful 
things they have said. They are very interesting, and in one 
way very amusing; they enable you to compile tables, and a 
scientific work is of no use without tables, for has not somebody 
said that science is measurement? ‘They do not enable you 
to tell a thief when you see him, or the work of the detective 
department would be considerably lightened. As little do 
they enable you to forn: an opinion as to what you had better 
do with the thief when you have caught him. But although 
they are defective in these respects—although they provide 
no easy guide as to the treatment of Mr William Sikes or 
Lord Camlachie when you have convicted them of their 
misdeeds,—they furnish valuable data on which to reform men, 
not individually but by the hundred! It would be incredible, 
were it not for the fact that we are actually engaged in 
providing new institutions for the purpose of reforming men 
before we have made any inquiry as to the causes of failure 
in the old, and certainly before we have even begun to inquire 
into the character of the men whom they are to reform. All 
that it is necessary to know regarding them is that they have 
committed so many crimes! One thing is absolutely certain, 
and that is, that the new institutions will cost more than the 
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old. They will also provide employment for those who can 
get it—unless, indeed, the men who have been engaged in the 
System that has proved a failure are to be employed in the 
System which is to prove a success. 

Already there are some people asking whether the criminal 
or the criminologist is likely to be the more expensive nuisance, 
and it is difficult to answer the question; but it will yet 
require to be faced. There is a great deal of talk about the 
break-up of the family, but men in institutions do not live 
together like members of a family; and to teach them to 
conform to the rule that exists there, is not to educate them 
to live outside. The most important thing about a prison 
is not that its inmates are comfortable or uncomfortable ; it 
is that life there tends to destroy what sense of initiative they 
have and to teach them to submit their will to that of others. 
Their obedience makes for good government within the in- 
stitution ; and if they were to remain there, or to live under 
similar conditions, all their days, nothing could be urged 
against it. But if they are expected to take a place outside 
among men who must think and act for themselves, no worse 
training could be conceived. Our prisons were made un- 
comfortable enough in all conscience, but that did not keep 
those who had been there from repeating their misconduct. 
They have been made more comfortable in certain respects, 
and some of the reformatory institutions have offered an easier 
and a healthier existence to their inmates than they could 
have when they behaved well outside; but that has not led 
them to seek re-admission voluntarily, though many of them 
return involuntarily as a result of being caught at their 
former practices. 

The main concern his fellow-citizens have with regard to 
the criminal is their own safety and comfort. So long as he 
is kept in prison (under whatever name it is called, prison it is 
while the man is made the slave of those over him) he does 
not trouble the community. Their worry begins when he 
gets out. If he is unemployed, whether from unwillingness to 
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work or from inability to get it, he can only live on what he 
gets from others or on what he takes. As one of them has 
put it, it is more profitable to steal than to beg. In either case, 
there is a risk of being caught ; but, whereas if you beg you are 
not likely to get anything from one person in ten, while each 
time you run the risk of arrest, if you steal you always get 
something and you are not always caught. 

When a man is liberated he may be either set at large 
under the care and guardianship of someone, or he may be 
turned loose to do as he can or as he will. Hitherto convicts 
have been liberated on ticket-of-leave and the abuses of the 
system have been denounced and discussed for forty years. 
At last it has been decided that the convict need not report 
himself to the police, whom he regards as his natural enemies. 
It will be admitted that this indicates progress. It is not 
necessary to believe that the convict is right in his opinion of 
the police, but it ought to be apparent to anyone that men’s 
actions are determined by their beliefs with regard to people 
and things about them. Even though the policeman were an 
angel, if the convict believed him to be an oppressor his action 
would be affected thereby. What we believe is of great con- 
sequence to us, but it is of very little consequence to him. 
Whether a new system will be any great improvement on the 
old will altogether depend on the view taken by the convict 
of those to whom he has to report himself. They will require 
not only to be well intentioned but to be something more. 
It is all very well for a man to have a good conscience—that 
concerns him; but what concerns others is that he should do 
the work he undertakes to do. In business a man who turns 
out bad work will not find his employer excuse him because 
he is very conscientious. Like Weir of Hermiston, it is not 
so much a Christian cook they want as a good dinner. 

It is something—indeed, it is a great thing—to enlist in the 
work men and women who are prepared to assist in helping 
the criminal to adopt a new way of living, and it is to be 
hoped that such helpers will be sought out and encouraged ; 
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but more needs to be done than to free the convict from the 
belief that unsympathetic eyes are upon him, before there is 
any guarantee that the public will not suffer from his mis- 
conduct. 

Some proper provision will have to be made to enable him 
to support himself honestly. Find work for him and set 
somebody to see that he does it and that he does not break 
the law. This is exactly what is done in prison, under con- 
ditions unfavourable to the development in him of a spirit of 
self-respect and a habit of independence. If the power over 
criminals, and the pay, which are granted to prison officials, 
were given to persons outside prison, the public would be as 
well protected from the criminal as it is at present—to put it 
at the lowest ; and the criminal, not being cut off from the 
healthy life of the community, though separated from his 
former companions and surroundings, instead of acquiring 
habits that will be useless to him at the expiry of his sentence 
might learn new habits which would tend to destroy the old. 

You never know whether a man is reformed or not until 
he is set to live outside an institution, and the only guarantee 
of his reform is the acquisition of new interests and the forma- 
tion of new friends. If any good is to be done at all, it must 
be by restricting liberty as little as possible. Because a man 
has done some bad things it need not be necessary to restrain 
him from doing the other things he has done which were not 
bad ; and in my experience the only way to help a man has 
been to find out what he wanted to do and, provided it was not 
harmful to himself or others, to assist him to do it. ‘To make 
a man obey you without question is a strange way of teaching 
him to act for himself. To induce him to follow your advice 
is one thing, but to force him to do what you tell him is quite 
another. 

In most cases criminals are not as unreasonable as the 
persons who set out to instruct them. They follow their line 
of conduct because on the whole they think it is worth while, 


and they weigh chances and prospects as carefully as others. 
Vor. X.—No. 4. 52 
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In each case the plan is to find out why the person does the 
things to which objection is taken, and, having found out, to 
proceed to make it not worth his while. The conduct of 
many is astonishing, but that is just another way of saying 
that it is conduct that would not be followed by those who 
are astonished. There is always something behind it. If it 
be true that the longer a person is in an institution the more 
likely he is to acquire the habit of depending on others, and 
of waiting to be told what to do, it follows that the shorter 
time he is there the less risk there is of his losing his power of 
initiative. Again, if it is desirable in the interest of his fellow- 
citizens to place the criminal under care and guardianship 
until he has satisfied them, his neighbours, that he no longer 
requires the one or the other, then the sooner he is put in 
this position the better. Experience shows that reformatory 
institutions have not reformed their inmates into such a shape 
that they were the better fitted to take their place in the 
world. It is always the after-care that decides the matter ; 
and, to put it in a Hibernian way, I suggest that the after-care 
should take place first. 

If a man has to satisfy officials of his fitness to be dis- 
charged from a reformatory, he will play to the officials. What 
special qualifications they have for judging, Heaven only knows: 
all that they can say is that he behaves well, or otherwise 
under their care; and it is quite conceivable that a man may 
be soured by the belief that he is not being fairly treated by 
them, although they may have a clear conscience in the matter. 
I have seen a good many tough customers in my day, but I 
have never met anybody who was bad enough to justify his 
being permanently placed under the dominion of even the best 
of officials. In a reformatory men are shut off from the world, 
and are shut in with others who share their vices. They are 
not able to get away from their old associations and their old 
memories ; the old desires are kept alive; and the new habits 
formed, even when they are-not harmful, are developed in an 
atmosphere that is not favourable to good citizenship. 
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There can be no equality of treatment possible in an 
institution where the rules are the main concern of the officials ; 
for, while all men are unequal, uniformity of treatment implies 
inequality of treatment. Each man will require to be treated 
as a man and without regard to others who have committed 
like crimes. Until this is realised and acted upon there is not 
much hope for him or for us. But there are vested interests 
in institutions, and these bar the way. It is difficult for any 
man to see that the work he does in the world may be useless 
work, and he is all too ready to assume that the institution in 
which he is interested and employed is necessary, even if it is 
not beneficial. In this part of the country there have actually 
been complaints on the part of the managers of several institu- 
tions that the magistrates were not sending people to them in 
sufficiently large numbers. These complaints could only spring 
from a belief in the necessity of the institutions—a belief 
apparently not shared by those against whom the complaints 
were directed, and a belief certainly not held by the friends of 
those who had been sent there; for if there is one thing more 
clear than another, it is that the ordinary citizen of the social 
class which is most largely represented in our institutions has 
no faith in them. The managers in question, or some of them, 
have explained that at anyrate the people were better there 
than in their own homes. Some of them, it is true, had homes 
that were a disgrace to modern civilisation ; but that, while not 
to be left out of account, is really not the point, which is: If 
a person offends, what is the best you can do in order to secure 
that he will not offend again? Why not improve their homes ? 

In the case of young people, there are many who suffer 
from lack of care and attention, not because their parents are 
ill disposed, but because they are ill off; and it is something 
worse than false economy that causes us, when the young 
have offended, to pay somebody who has nothing but an 
official interest in them to look after them, instead of seeing 
that the burden of poverty which ‘causes the want of care on 
the part of a parent should be lightened to the extent of 
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enabling that parent to give the attention to her family which 
she would do if she were better off. It is a foolish proceeding 
to allow criminals to be made and then to devise elaborate 
machinery in order to unmake them; and it is not wise to 
establish reformatories before you know those whom you seek 
to reform. I suggest that before we start a new system of 
imprisonment we should use the opportunities we possess 
(first) to find out in each case why and how the criminal has . 
gone wrong ;’ (second) to find out from himself and others 
what powers he has shown and the right things he has done ; 
(third) to work from our knowledge of the good in him towards 
stimulating his conduct in that direction ; (fourth) to find out 
what friends he has who are persons of good will, and to 
induce and encourage them to assist him to do well; and 
(fifth) to give power, and when necessary, pay, such as at 
present is given to officials in prison, to suitable guardians 
who would undertake the care, and give the attention re- 
quired outside of prison, to a convicted person. 


JAMES DEVON. 
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1 The practice of passing sentence on a person immediately he has been 
convicted of a crime is breaking down. The placing of offenders on probation, 
for instance, is in one sense a postponement of sentence. They have to come 
before the Court when called upon within a fixed period, and if they behave 
well there may be no further sentence passed. 

In other cases the judge hears a statement made on behalf of the 
prisoner which may, however, be as grotesquely one-sided as that made 
against him. 

Would there not be gain if even after conviction there was some delay 
before sentence, the interval being occupied in inviting and examining informa- 
tion regarding the offender? That there are many who would be willing to 
assist in this work, and some who would be prepared to help in the after-care 
of the offender, there can be no doubt. 

Since this article was written I have had evidence of the fact that the 
interest in some such reform is very widespread. 
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THE AMERICAN FAMILY. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., LL.D., 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE place which the family occupies as a social unit has, in 
the last fifty years, distinctly narrowed. The lessened worth 
of the family, as a social unit, may be interpreted by reference 
to the current doubt regarding the happiness which the family 
creates and conserves. For much doubt is expressed regard- 
ing the happiness of the American home. Ask, even at a 
wedding, the ordinary guest whether there are more happy 
than unhappy marriages, and the answer will likely be that 
the unhappy marriages exceed the happy ones. Whatever 
might prove to be the truth—if the truth it were possible to 
learn,—-the simple fact that the belief is as it is, is significant. 
The belief or doubt of one individual regarding the happiness 
or unhappiness of the American home may be only a reflec- 
tion of the personal conjugal condition of the one speaking. 
An answer, too, might be based more upon observation than 
upon experience. But I believe that the supposition is quite 
rife that the marriage which is distinctly happy is exceptional. 
I, for one, do not believe that the distinctly happy marriage is 
exceptional, but the supposition is so common as to awaken 
serious foreboding. It is commonly thought that the number 
of marriages which are disappointing in that they give more 
misery than was anticipated is greater than the number of 
those which give more blessedness. 


The interpreter of social and domestic phenomena may 
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justly comment upon this condition by saying that such a 
conclusion belongs to the progress of all affairs human. Such 
a conclusion marks the movement from youth to age, from a 
noble and hopeful promise to imperfect fulfilment. The con- 
dition is not unique. What merchant gets the wealth he anti- 
cipated ? What lawyer secures the practice which he believed 
was assured? What doctor is as useful to the community 
as he thought he would be? What minister serves the people 
as nobly as he anticipated? The promise of the dawn of life 
and of career is not usually made good in the afternoon. The 
condition, therefore, of marital unhappiness should not be 
charged up as a debt against the family, but rather should be 
interpreted as a condition of human character and service. 

The moralist may also be permitted to say that happiness 
is no more the supreme purpose of the family than it is the 
supreme purpose of the individual. Epicureanism, however 
highly refined or broadly conceived, does not represent the 
final cause of the building of domestic altars. The enlarge- 
ment and enrichment of personality, the proper training of 
children, the performance of the duty owed to general society 
in making contributions for its betterment, represent the causes 
of the foundation and of the continuance of the family far 
more important than is the happiness of the family. There- 
fore, even if the family has failed to secure happiness, it 
has not necessarily failed to secure advantages of far greater 
worth. 

But the philosopher might be allowed to say that the home 
which is not happy is seldom able to make any worthy contri- 
bution to the social wealth of the community. It is not able, 
usually, to give a proper training tochildren. It also commonly 
serves to narrow and to deplete, to render acrid or bitter the 
personality of its older members. Happiness may be an un- 
worthy purpose for the foundation and continuance of the 
home, but happiness seems to be a necessary condition for the 
home to secure results which are more precious than happiness. 
Happiness is the soil in which the flowers of the gentle ministry 
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of love, of self-sacrifice, of enriched and beautiful personality 
come to their sweetest blooming. 

But I venture to believe that most homes are less unhappy 
than the current interpretation judges them to be. And I also 
believe that the number of homes which are unhappy is less 
large than commonly thought. Even if there be one divorce 
for some six marriages, as is the fact in the State of Indiana, 
in certain years, it is not to be forgotten that there are six 
marriages for only one divorce. Divorce is still exceptional. 
It is also to be borne in mind that reports of domestic happiness 
do not get into the newspapers. The reporter's pencil has no 
affinity for the happy home. The happy home is quiet and 
orderly. Certain types of domestic infelicity and irregularity 
are anything but quiet and orderly. ‘They are blatant and 
hysterical. For them the reporter's pencil has a distinct and 
immediate affinity. The ideal of a happy home is, I believe, 
more constantly and more fully realised than are the ideals 
entertained in youth of obtaining wealth or fame or any other 
forms of what are called success. Have we a right to put on 
the home a unique and exceptional demand for the realisation 
of its dreams? For the home does not stand alone as a social 
institution. It is constituted by individuals. It bears the 
impress of their character. It is placed in the social order and 
environment ; it is touched by this environment, invested by 
this order. It in turn helps to form the personalities which 
constitute and continue to maintain it, and it also in turn aids 
in the promotion of the social welfare. On the whole is it not 
true that the home is finer in sentiment, richer in noble feeling, 
more worthily self-contained and more nobly successful in 
securing the supreme ends of humanity, than are the single 
persons who form the home or who make the social relations 
which constitute its environment ¢ 

But although all this may be true, it is nevertheless 
also true that the home has in these last years suffered a 
decline as the source and centre of the best life. The 
causes of this decline, occurring in recent years, go back into 
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time not recent. The causes go back into the Protestant 
Reformation. 

The Protestant Reformation was the greatest movement 
for individualism in human society which the world has ever 
known. It was not simply a religious movement; it was not 
a protest against ecclesiasticism, but, though the movement 
was aimed directly at ecclesiasticism, through ecclesiasticism 
it was a movement aimed at the freedom of the individual 
life. It was a protest against domination over the personal 
intellect or over the personal spiritual life. It resulted in the 
elevation of the individual heart and mind as against the 
sentiment and faith Universal and Catholic. It substituted 
the judgment of the individual for the judgment of a hierarchy. 
The Reformation and the Renaissance united to give a new 
spirit of liberty and of culture, and this spirit of liberty and 
culture touched individuals far more than institutions. Both 
the Renaissance and the Reformation have resulted in the 
elevation of the individual and the decline of the family as a 
social unit. The distribution of the Bible in the vernacular 
gave the German and the English people the most advanced 
opportunity in recent centuries of emphasising the right of 
private judgment and the responsibility of each man for his in- 
tellectual and moral character. The advent and the spread of 
the Puritan idea made the personality of each person out- 
standing. Bacon and the Cartesian philosophers emphasised 
the duty of each man to search out the truth for himself. 
In poem and tractate Milton pleaded for the liberty of the in- 
dividual. Locke, indirectly through his sensational philosophy, 
and directly through his essays on government, placed the 
single man and not a dogmatic system as the centre of social 
and legal order. ‘The French philosophers of the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and especially Rousseau, followed the 
earlier English metaphysicians in their tendency to elevate the 
individual above social institutions. Transferred to the new 
world, the individualism of the Renaissance and of the Refor- 
mation flowered into a political democracy, and a political 
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democracy in turn developed a more intense form of indivi- 
dualism. The political principle upon which was waged the 
contest of the American colonies for independence — that 
government derives its just powers from the consent of the 
governed—was the development of the social principle of the 
supremacy of the individual. The assertion of the Declara- 
tion of Independence that all men are created equal was 
simply the application of a current French notion of the 
equality of individuals, as the assertion of the inalienable right 
of liberty was simply the application of a current English 
notion of individual freedom. This theory the French Revolu- 
tion stretched to such a length that it broke into pieces. The 
American Revolution so conserved the theory that it built on 
it the State and social order. 

It cannot for an instant be doubted that the advent and 
development of individualism have contributed to the decline 
of the home as a social unit and force. The historic progress 
and movement are evident, but the potency of other forces now 
existing, contributing to a similar result, is no less evident. 

Education, in its lower and higher ranges, has come to 
be the dominant force in modern life. Through the public 
school and private, through the university and the college, 
either endowed from public funds or by private beneficence, 
are created the strongest forces affecting public opinion and 
happiness. ‘The teacher of the public school represents the 
single remaining force of our age by which the State primarily 
seeks its own conservation. ‘The State may, through various 
tests, determine what men shall, as lawyers, or as practitioners 
of medicine or of dentistry, be regarded as capable of caring 
for the important interests of the commonwealth. But the 
State makes no attempt to require a professional education of 
a certain number of citizens, yet the State does absolutely 
determine that every child shall, for a certain number of weeks 
of each year and for certain years of his life, attend the public 
school. The teacher, therefore, represents the most significant 
force of the civil power. But education, be it remembered, is 
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a matter in, of, and for the individual. The education of the 
primary school and of the university seeks to train the individual 
in that most important principle discovered or applied in the 
realm of education of the last fifty years, known as the elective 
principle. The elective principle is based simply and only 
upon the character of the individual. In education the family 
and the school exist for the individual; and it is only in 
other relations than educational that the individuals exist for 
the family and for the State. ‘The presence, therefore, of 
education, as the most potent of all social forces, has resulted 
in the appreciation of individualism and in the depreciation of 
the family. 

Modern life, too, has contributed toward a similar result 
through its enlargement. For modern life has vastly enlarged 
the sphere of the individual. Each individual is or may be a 
world-citizen. Wherever he lives, in hamlet or metropolis, 
in prairie village or in national capital, he may know the 
world. The newspaper each day offers him the news of 
Australia, Sweden, South Africa, and Brazil. His table is 
spread with food gathered from Texas, from the wheat-fields 
of the north-west, the orange groves of California, and the 
banana trees of the Tropics. The famines of India are of 
interest to him, and the revolutions in China or Turkey make 
direct appeals to his enthusiasms or indignations. These 
knowledges and conditions represent an increase of interest 
in things outside the home, and help to explain the decline 
of interest in things inside the home. But be it remembered 
that these interests are the interests of the individual. Such 
interests, thus organised and constituted, result in the 
narrowing of the home as a centre of life. 

I do not doubt, moreover, that the greater independence 
of woman, constantly growing in the last fifty years, has 
resulted in a decline of interest on the part of women in 
the life of the family. The sphere of her activities has 
enlarged, and these activities themselves have become more 
significant. Seventy-five years ago the household and the 
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schoolhouse were the two hemispheres in which women could 
fittingly work; to-day in almost every business and pro- 
fession women are engaged. What she does not do is far 
easier to indicate that what she does attempt. The whole 
movement known as * Woman’s Rights” is specially signi- 
ficant. This movement was, and is, in many ways nothing 
less than superb. In many respects it has on its side all 
the virtues and the veracities and the verities. But be it said 
clearly and emphatically it was, and is, a movement for and 
of individualism. It was, and is, a movement to give to the 
women of the family certain presumed rights and opportunities 
and to impose on them certain duties and obligations which 
the men of the family had formerly exercised or performed. 
1 am not saying but that this movement is, on the whole, 
wise and good ; but I do say that the movement has resulted 
in a prominence of individualism which has, at least indirectly, 
resulted in the subordination of the family. 

To yet one more cause of the decline of the importance 
of the family in recent times I wish to allude. This cause I 
shall call a decline in the sense of social or conjugal duty. 
The sense of industrial duty has, I think, distinctly lessened 
in the last decade. The ordinary workman at the trade does 
not take that interest in his work which he formerly took. 
The esthetic and ethical sense of doing his job well has 
suffered. A similar decline is evident in respect to the 
family. Both men and women are less inclined to regard 
marriage as a duty than in the earlier time. The single life 
is, for most people, and especially for men, easier than the 
married life. The married life, in the duties which it imposes 
on each member of the pair, who constitute this life, respecting 
the proper rearing of children, is a life of serious responsi- 
bilities. The joys of the life are magnified, made more rich 
and ennobling, but the obligations of the life are made 
correspondingly binding and serious. From the assuming of 
such obligations many persons conscientiously shrink. They 
prefer to offer their contribution to human force through the 
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independent work of the office than through the dependent work 
of the home. The unwillingness, therefore, to assume certain 
duties, serious for the individual, serious for the home, and 
serious for society, represents a relative decline of the family. 

By reason of these causes—the individualising force of 
the Protestant Reformation, enlarged education, the com- 
plexity of modern life, the lessening of the social or conjugal 
duty-—the value of the family, as a social unit, has suffered a 
great decline. A man who wishes or works for the better- 
ment of the race must sorrow over such a decline. 

The position now occupied by the family is indeed far 
higher than that occupied by the Jewish family in the time 
of Christ, or by the Greek or Roman family in the first 
Christian century, but the position in the United States is 
lower than it has been in 250 years. In social, religious, 
ethical, and personal value it is still great, but the value is 
less great than it has been at any period. 

The purpose is, therefore, made evident of the restoration 
of the family. In the securing of this purpose I wish to 
point out certain methods. 

A stricter and more constant use should be made of what 
may be called the legal sanctions for the establishment of the 
family. These legal sanctions are of the simplest sort. They 
arise from the relation of the family to the social order. This 
social order has an interest in the establishment of each home. 
Therefore marriage is not to be regarded as an affair of simply 
two individuals. It has relation to society and to humanity. 
Publicity, therefore, should attend the solemnisation of every 
marriage. In order, furthermore, to give assurance of the fitness 
of marriage, its solemnisation should represent forethought 
and deliberation. It were well if not a day, as is the law in 
most States, but if at least a week should intervene between 
the legal authority giving his consent to the solemnisation of 
marriage and the solemnisation itself. Moreover, it were well 
to do away with what is now known as a common-law marriage. 
Such a recognition, in some instances, may result in the relief 
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of certain contracting parties, but, in general, the law creates 
more abuses than it relieves. 

The family, also, should receive the support of what I shall 
call social distinction. Its members should determine that its 
place in the social order should be great. Knowing that the 
destruction of the family aids in the disintegration of the 
general social bond which constitutes society, its members 
should labour for its perpetuity. The home may be called, 
adopting the term of biology, the social cell. Society from 
this cell is created. Every part, therefore, should be made to 
maintain the integrity and to promote the progress of this 
primary social force. At this point, the will of the two 
members which essentially constitute the home has the 
greatest value. Every home may be maintained if the 
members will to maintain it. Any home may be destroyed 
if either of the two members will to destroy it. 

The third support in the restoration of the home to its 
proper place and function is found in what may be called the 
domestic sanctions. These sanctions are constituted largely 
by the children of a marriage. The stress and strain to which 
the conjugal tie is subjected when that tie unites only a 
husband and a wife, is great. The stress and strain to which 
the conjugal tie is subjected when that tie unites, not only a 
husband and wife but also children, is yet greater than when 
it unites husband and wife only; but be it said with firmer 
emphasis that the strength of the tie itself is increased by far 
greater strength than is the stress and strain increased through 
the presence of children. If one should say that marriage is 
formed for the sake of children, it is also true to say that 
children are created for the sake of the perpetuity of the 
wedlock, out of which they spring. 

Advancing civilisations are in peril of becoming declining 
social stages by reason of a diminished birth-rate. The 
diminished birth-rate obtaining in France and in early native 
stock of the United States is the cause of public lamen- 
tation. This diminished birth-rate is more conspicuous in 
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families of the Protestant than of the Roman Catholic faith. 
The blessing of the Roman Catholic priesthood upon a numerous 
progeny is more abounding than obtains among the adherents 
of the Protestant religion. 

The lack of children among what are known as the 
educated classes is most evident. In the six classes of 
Harvard College from 1872 to 1877 inclusive, 684 members 
had at a recent date married. In 1902 the surviving children of 
these marriages numbered 1,262—that is to say, the members 
of the classes who have married, together with their wives, 
have just practically reproduced themselves; or when one 
considers that 28 per cent. of the members of these six classes 
are not married, it is evident that the educated people do not 
reproduce themselves. This condition obtaining in recent 
years at Harvard College was not unique, for at Wesleyan 
University, Connecticut, the average number of children to 
each marriage from 1833 to 1840 was 4°5. In the decade from 
1841 to 1850 it was 3°3; in the decade from 1851 to 1860 it 
was 3°2, and in the decade from 1861 to 1870 it was 2°6. The 
average number of children for each graduate, not for each 
marriage, in this same decade was 2°4._ For the four decades 
under review the number of children for each marriage was 
3-4. The current lamentation regarding the small size of 
the better American family is in part reasonable and in part 
unreasonable. The American family should, under ordinary 
conditions, perpetuate or more than perpetuate itself. The 
ordinary family should also bear children, in order to secure 
not only its perpetuity but also its integrity. The number of 
children, however, born to a family is of less consequence than 
that there should be children born to the family. The per- 
sonal responsibilities which parents assume in bringing children 
into the world are so great that they should not become 
fathers and mothers unless they are ready to bear these 
responsibilities w7llingly. It is also to be remembered that the 
highest happiness of the family in and for itself may be, to a 
degree, sacrificed under the power of the procreative impulse. 
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From the sanctions of religion, moreover, great help should 
be derived in the restoration of the family. For the family as 
an individual, religion possesses inherent worth. A marriage 
which is interpreted as having relation only to the two parties 
contracting it, is in dire peril of dissolution. Marriage which 
is interpreted as having relation not only to the two parties 
contracting it, but also to the social order, is in less peril of 
dissolution ; but the marriage which is interpreted as having 
relationship not only to the two parties contracting it, and to 
the social order, but also to ultimate being, gives grounds for 
the strongest assurance of its permanence. From the earliest 
time religion has contributed to the growth from polygamy 
and polyandry into monogamy. In certain stages and at 
certain times the religious interpretation of marriage has been 
blind or ferocious. In India the religious interpretation has 
been the cause of hideous abuses; but, on the whole, religion 
has been the mightiest force making for the highest type of 
marriage. 

It should be said that the Roman Catholic Church has, on 
the whole, accomplished far more for the perpetuity of the 
marriage rite and for the integrity of the family than has the 
Protestant. From that extreme view which the Reformed 
Confession adopted touching marriage as a civil rite, which 
became of peculiar significance in the United States, there 
should occur a vital and fundamental reaction. If the Protes- 
tant communicant is not prepared to affirm with the Catholic 
that marriage is a sacrament, he can, at least, grant that 
marriage is sacramental. For, as Pope Leo XIII, in an 
encyclical issued in 1880, said: “For Christ Our Lord raised 
matrimony to the dignity of a sacrament; and matrimony is 
the contract itself, provided only that it be lawfully made. 
In addition to which, matrimony is a sacrament for this reason, 
that it is a sacred sign conveying grace, and presenting an 
image of the mystic nuptials of Christ with the Church. But 
the form and figure of these is expressed by that bond of 
perfect unity by which man and wife are joined together, and 
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which is nothing else but matrimony itself. Therefore it is 
evident that every lawful marriage between Christians is in 
and by itself a sacrament; and nothing can be more opposed 
to truth than that the sacrament is but an ornamental addition, 
or a character imparted from without, which may be separated 
and disjoined from the contract at will.” 

It were well if such teaching in essence were adopted by 
members of the Protestant Churches. 

But the help that is of abounding value and of lasting 
worth in the restoration of the family lies in the personal 
sanctions. By the personal sanctions are meant the relation- 
ship of the two persons who unite themselves in marriage. 
Whatever may be the worth of the other sanctions, legal, 
social, domestic, religious, the worth of this simple sanction 
is greater than the value of all others. The home that is 
founded on economic marriages, or upon marriages represent- 
ing social functions and conveniences, or upon passion, is 
doomed to destruction. Marriages which, in a word, are 
based on love, give promise, and they alone give promise, 
of lasting permanence and of noble enrichment. Such 
domestic unions are spiritual. In them the element of sex 
is necessary, but from this element the consciousness of sex 
soon vanishes. Such domestic unions represent unity of 
heart and intellect, of will and of conscience. Such marriages, 
moreover, represent the primary element of equality; each 
member of the union is par inter pares. Out of such 
conditions of spiritual unity and equality permanence is 
assured. Marriage that is thus based upon love represents 
the highest state to which a man and woman can attain. 
Its felicity has been well interpreted by John Stuart 
Mill. In his book on the subjection of women, Mill says: 
“What marriage may be in the case of two persons 
of cultivated faculties, identical in opinions and purposes, 
between whom there exists that best kind of equality, similar- 
ity of powers and capacities, with reciprocal superiority in 
them—so that each can enjoy the luxury of looking up to the 
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other, and can have alternately the pleasure of leading and 
being led in the path of development,—lI will not attempt to 
describe. ‘To those who can conceive it there is no need; to 
those who cannot, it would appear the dream of an enthusiast. 
But I maintain, with the profoundest conviction, that this, and 
this only, is the ideal of marriage ; and that all opinions, customs, 
and institutions which favour any other notion of it, or turn 
the conceptions and aspirations connected with it into any other 
direction, by whatever pretences they may be coloured, are 
relics of primitive barbarism. The moral regeneration of man- 
kind will only really commence when the most fundamental of 
the social relations is placed under the rule of equal justice, and 
when human beings learn to cultivate their strongest sympathy 
with an equal in rights and in cultivation.” 

For the restoration of the family to the place it should 
occupy in human society, I know of no better methods than 
those which are embodied in the proper relations of marriage 
to the civil law, in the increasing of the social obligations 
embodied in wedlock and family, in the domestic sanctions 
which marriage imposes, and in the religious duties and oppor- 
tunities which it represents; but, besides these sanctions, love 
itself is fundamental. Without it, the other helps for the 
restoration of the family are of small value; with it, the other 
supports gain in worth. 

CHARLES F. THWING. 


CLEVELAND, Ouro. 


Vor. X.—No. 4. 











RELIGION IN JERUSALEM AT THE 
PRESENT HOUR. 


A RESIDENT IN JERUSALEM. 


“Ir were better to be of no Church, than to be bitter for any,” 
said William Penn. Had he lived in Jerusalem, the capital 
of Christendom, he might have substituted “religion” for 
“Church.” In that place, whose bewildering complexity of 
life and manifold charm and variety make it indeed the centre 
of the world, are seen at once, and in vivid contrast, the 
strength, the vitality, and the unloveliness of Christianity— 
the Christianity, that is, of Christians; for we are gradually 
beginning to realise that the Christianity that Christ taught 
and lived, and the Christianity that men teach and live, are as 
diverse as heaven and earth. ‘This is partly because Christianity 
has come to mean the Church; generally, our own particular 
branch of it, though the wider-minded amongst us include 
the sister Churches, with reservations. Now, if Christianity 
were not a much greater, more divine thing than any Church 
or group of Churches, it had perished long ago; as it is, it 
lives to-day, triumphant alike over the narrowness of party, 
dogma, and creeds variously rendered and understood, of 
priestcraft and religious wars and persecutions, of the feuds 
of nationalities, of the dead level of mentality which regards 
Theology as a topic for table-talk or a means of livelihood. 
This article shuns such wide fields of controversy, intending 
rather to describe the present state of religion in the Holy 


City, and to show how a Christianity does yet somehow 
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survive, though in sore straits. ‘That it survives at all 
abuses such as we shall describe, is, we submit, a proof of 
its vitality ; and that it is trying to raise itself, a proof of 
its divineness. 

The Greek, representing the Eastern side of the Church, 
and the Latin, representing the Western, are the largest and 
most important of the Communions at Jerusalem. There are 
besides the English, the Russian (which bears to the Greek 
Church much the same relation as that of the Colonial or the 
American Church to the English, ¢.e. a nationalised branch of 
the same Communion), the Syrian, the Coptic, the Armenian, 
the Abyssinian, and the Lutheran. There are also various 
recognised forms of Christianity, and others whose peculiar 
claims are known only to themselves. The Greek Church is 
the Church of the country, but centuries of war and change 
have reduced it to a state of absolute indifference—a Church 
in name only. The monasteries have gradually absorbed the 
wealth of the Church, and, as their rules allow the monks 
the personal use for life of monastic funds without account, 
they have been able to live smoothly and to benefit their 
relatives. Much of this wealth comes through the pilgrims, 
who pay whatever they can afford to the guardian monks of 
the holy places, in exchange for masses. ‘The Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre gets the main share. The pilgrims bring their 
doles to the office of the chancellory of the Holy Sepulchre, 
with scraps of paper bearing the names to be mentioned at 
mass. ‘The money is laid on the table ; a monk in charge takes 
the papers. This goes on for hours, a goodly pile of money 
rising by degrees. Finally, the money is swept into a drawer, 
and the papers torn up and thrown away. The scene is 
described by eyewitnesses. 

A monastery on a holy site owns a large olive-grove 
surrounding it. Single trees are sold to the pilgrims so that 
the oil may feed a lamp to burn for ever in their name before 
the altar. Perhaps a number of pilgrims, or a village, will join 
to purchase so rare a privilege. Every tree in that grove has 
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been sold times over for the same purpose; and the monks 
probably eat the olives into the bargain. 

The Bishop of -—— lives in a large house within twelve 
hours of his diocese, life in Jerusalem being more comfortable 
and convenient than anywhere in his see. He has an ingenious 
way of augmenting the episcopal income. He fills hundreds 
of large envelopes with tiny olive-sprigs, or with stones marked 
as from this or that holy place, or with his photograph, printed 
cheaply in large quantities. These envelopes are inscribed 
“From the Bishop of ——.” ‘They are sold in hundreds, the 
pilgrims taking away with them the treasured contents and 
leaving in the envelope whatever they can afford. It is 
surprising how these small offerings will swell to quite a 
respectable sum. 

A little boy lay dying of a long and wearisome illness. He 
wanted the priest to come and tell him things that would make 
the long hours of pain seem less long, and the great change 
under whose shadow he lay less terrible. Twice the priest 
came, but each time before he entered the house he extracted a 
mejideh (about 4s. 6d.) from the child’s widowed mother. As 
the illness progressed, and the claims of food and medical 
necessities became more urgent, the priest ceased to come: the 
mother could no longer pay him. 

An old man has been bedridden for over two years; during 
that time he has been visited twice by the priest. The family 
are too poor to pay, and the priest will not come without. 

A wealthy Orthodox Arab’ died, leaving three houses and 
some land in trust to a monastery to be administered for his 
children, who were all young. The monastery annexed the 
entire property. The children were educated with great diffi- 
culty at foreign schools ; they were too poor to move in their 
own circle, and two of the girls were married to poor working 


1 Orthodox Arabs, i.e. Syrians belonging to the Greek Orthodox Church. 
I use the word Arabs as distinguishing them from members of the Syrian 
Church, though, correctly speaking, they are by nationality not Arabs but 
Syrians, 
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men below their own station, while the boys had a very hard 
struggle to live. Of this property, left in trust for their 
benefit, they have not had one farthing’s use. 

In every church and chapel the monks keep a store of 
tapers, which the pilgrims buy when they come in, and set 
alight in a stand while they pray. When they leave, the tapers 
are extinguished and sold to the next comer. Each pilgrim 
pays one metallik for the use of a taper, that is, about three 
farthings ; and in the season a taper will be sold ten or twelve 
times. 

At a funeral, besides the usual fees, the mourners have 
to buy the tapers used from the officiating priest—a source of 
small but positive gain. 

Of the appalling ignorance of priest and people I need give 
but two instances. A Greek priest was much struck by a 
picture of St Peter walking on the sea, and asked the Church 
of England missionary in whose house it was, to tell him the 
story. He had never heard it before. An Arab woman 
wanted to go down to Jericho for the Epiphany, to attend the 
midnight service at the Jordan. “It is a great feast,” she 
informed her English mistress, “‘ because there Christ baptized 
Mohammed.” Indeed, so little are the people taught and 
cared for that changes of Church are frequent and easy, 
upon the most trivial causes. For instance, a Greek was 
engaged to be married, but in the interval his brother secretly 
married the younger sister of the bride-elect, which brought 
the first couple within the proscribed degrees of relationship. 
He and she therefore joined the Latin Church, and were 
married without any further trouble. Again, the Germans 
were building on a large scale in an Orthodox Arab village ; 
as long as the building was on hand the working part of the 
village joined the Lutheran Church, and a fair-sized church 
was built to accommodate the congregation of “ converts.” 
As soon as all this was finished, however, the congregation, 
almost to a man, returned to the Greek Church: employment 
was at an end. Men will go over by the hundred or the 
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thousand to any Church if they are vexed or thwarted by 
their own, and as easily return. Many a large English Church 
congregation could have been formed thus, from pique, or the 
belief that British political protection would be ensured by 
the change; but the present Bishop in Jerusalem has steadily 
set his face against the reception of any such frivolous 
* converts.” 

But there is a hopeful side to these abuses. For some ten 
years past there has been growing up within the Church a 
body of young Arabs, devoted to their Church, who would 
neither leave her not yet countenance abuses they were 
powerless to prevent. ‘These men were brought up in foreign 
schools, being denied education by the Greek monks, whose 
policy was to keep them under and prevent their raising 
awkward questions. ‘This selfish policy has proved their own 
undoing, for, driven to seek for education elsewhere, the Arabs 
eagerly adopted views they could not reconcile with the state 
of their own Church. A self-respecting Arab would rarely 
receive a monk into his house; the younger generation went 
further, and refused to confess to men who were notorious 
evil-livers. The monks retaliated by denying them the 
Communion. Matters remained thus until the Turkish 
Revolution of 1908, by granting religious freedom, made it 
possible for the Arabs to advance their claims. ‘These were, 
representation on the governing bodies of the Church, control 
in the finance, a national share in the episcopate, and a resident 
episcopacy ; these things were granted to them in 1872, but 
had lapsed in the interval. The contending parties were all 
the Arab congregations of the Greek Church and the Hellenic 
clergy, especially the monks ; it thus became largely a national 
movement. Undoubtedly the Arabs claimed rights, for till 


the sixteenth century all Church property having the Wakuf 


(religious entail) was in their hands, and also the chief ecclesi- 
astical posts. About 1534 the Hellenic monks came in, and 
from that time everything was gradually drawn into their 
control. Sophronius, who was Patriarch when Omar took 
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Jerusalem, was a native of Damascus, to whom (say the 
Arabs) Omar gave a charter, never repealed, empowering him 
to keep out “‘ Greeks, thieves, and heretics.” The last Arab 
Patriarch, Anthemos, died in 1807, since when they have all 
been Greeks. 

Matters came to a crisis on 6th November 1908, the Feast 
of St James, when the Patriarch takes service in St James’s 
Church, a chapel in the Holy Sepulchre Church where the 
vernacular is used. ‘The monks, by secretly accusing the 
Arabs beforehand of murderous intents against them, had 
obtained troops from the Government to protect them. They 
also carried on to the roofs of the Church and convent stones 
and boiling water, ready to throw down upon the crowds 
assembled in the great courtyard below. But the plot leaked 
out in time; the Arabs did not attend the service, but carried 
the whole matter straight to the Patriarch and the Governor, 
and vowed that they would never attend any service until 
their rights had been restored, and openly confessed by the 
Patriarch and the Government. The Patriarch, though him- 
self a Greek Islander, had the courage to side with the 
reformers ; in consequence, his life for weeks was in danger 
from the vengeful fury of the monks. He was practically a 
prisoner in the convent, guarded now by soldiers, now by the 
Arabs. The Arabs elected a Council of Forty, the members 
of which were chosen from the leading Greek-Arab families 
in Jerusalem after prayer in the Church of St James. 
According to the new constitution, the Council, to be legal, 
had to be acknowledged by the Patriarch and the Governor ; 
but their petitions to each in such a time of uncertainty 
remaining unanswered, they telegraphed to Constantinople, 
and received recognition. ‘The Greek Synod thereupon 
deposed the Patriarch (16th January 1909), and the news 
was carried to his Beatitude by the triumphant monks. 
He, hardly believing it, yet not sorry to be quit of the strife, 
sent word to the Governor that if it were true, he should 
prefer to retire peacefully to Mount Sinai. His message 
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reached the Governor as “The Patriarch wishes to retire to 
Mount Sinai.” The Arabs, hearing this, rushed hotfoot to the 
Governor and threatened to kill the monks if the Patriarch 
were removed; and it is not wonderful that at this point 
the Governor declared himself unable to decide the case, 
and appealed for a commission from Constantinople. The 
Government confirmed the Patriarch in his position, denying 
the Synod’s right to depose, and sent commissioners, who for 
weeks patiently and cautiously investigated the case. The 
whole city seemed to hang upon this momentous question 
and its issues in an extraordinary way. The situation was 
picturesque, but full of danger: the Patriarch was a close 
prisoner ; the monks were furious, fighting hard with backs to 
the wall; the Arabs were determined to abate nothing of 
their claim; the churches were all closed; and, in the few 
monasteries where services were held, the monks absolutely 
refused to pray for the Patriarch. ‘The monks also ceased the 
weekly dole of bread to the poor, and took away the rooms 
they allot rent free ; the Arabs retaliated by paying shop-rents, 
which were due to the convent, to the Patriarch direct. There 
were some dark days in January when bloodshed seemed 
unavoidable, and but for the remarkable self-control of the 
Arabs it must have followed; but though the monks once 
threw vitriol into the crowd, the only deed of violence on the 
part of the Arabs was a beating administered to one of the 
monks. Stealthy interference from outside, under the guise 
of help, added the usual political complications to the crisis, 
and delayed settlement. At length, after sitting till early in 
March, the commission failed to settle the question, beyond 
the expulsion of some of the monkish ringleaders ; the repre- 
sentatives of the Forty at Constantinople had been equally 
unsuccessful. One of the exiled monks had a peculiarly 
odious name for his greedy appropriation of Church funds ; 
his luggage was searched at the Customs, and, under a decent 
covering of monkish garments, were found various articles of 
Church plate, very valuable, which were certainly not private 
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property. A seminary for training Greek and Arab youths 
for the priesthood was closed about this time; there were then 
three Arab students out of a possible one hundred and fifty. 
It has lately been reopened, somewhat under full numbers, 
without one Arab on the roll. 

The question is not yet settled, though there is hope of its 
being so. Since that fateful 6th of November 1908 to the 
present date, not one in twenty of the Arabs has attended 
service, even at great festivals ; they remain true to their vow. 
The Patriarch cannot do more than he has done; and every 
one of the three hundred monks nominally under his rule is a 
dead obstacle to progress and reform. No one can define the 
future of the Greek Church, unless its great past and its 
present survival may be taken as a promise. It may be that 
to it will be given the evangelisation of the East. But not 
yet. There are dark days before it ere it dare aspire to teach 
truths it has so long neglected and forgotten; perhaps its 
chief hope lies in the fact that from the ashes of spiritual 
deadness is rising a spirit of reform. English sympathies (not 
sentiment) will probably be with the Arabs, who are now 
fighting the battle that we in England fought four hundred 
years ago—and won. 

Side by side with the movement in the Greek Church an 
equally strong hatred of monkish rule is growing up amongst 
the Latin Arabs. The oldest Western Order is the Franciscan, 
dating from 1219; it is also the most powerful and important. 
The Intendant or Warden, who ranks as Abbot, is styled “ Re- 
verendissimo,” and is “ Guardianus sacri Montis Sion et Custos 
Terre Sancte.” He must be an Italian, and is appointed, or 
confirmed in his post, by the Vatican every three years. He is 
assisted, and in absence represented by, a Vicar or President, 
whose appointment is triennial, and who succeeds him in case 
= of death. The affairs of the community are managed by a 

“ Discretorium,” consisting of the Custos, Vicar, Procurator 
d (who is always a Spaniard, and whose election is for life), and 
three monks called ‘“ Patres discreti.”. Until the Latin 
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Patriarchate was founded in 1847, the Custos was the spiritual 
head of all Latin Churches in Palestine, except Mount Carmel 
and the Jesuits in the Lebanon. ‘The Franciscans still take 
precedence of all Latin Orders, and the Patriarchate priests 
are not appointed to places occupied by them. The Franciscan 
monastery at Jerusalem accommodates one hundred monks ; 
they have also a fine church, with clock and bells, a hospice, 
primary schools for both sexes, doctors and dispensaries, and 
they do carpentry, shoe-making, ironwork, printing, and book- 
binding. ‘They give rooms free and bread to their own poor. 
There is a special novitiate at Nazareth, whence students pass 
to study philosophy at Bethlehem, the humanities at Ain 
Karim, and theology at Jerusalem. ‘They pursue agriculture 
at Kubeibeh and at Ain Karim, and own a large part of the 
Kedron Valley. They have houses also at Ramleh, Tabor, 
Cana of Galilee, Tiberias, Acre, Sidon, Tyre, Beyrout, 
Damascus, Tripolis, Aleppo, and Larissa. 

Other Latin settlements in Palestine, with dates of their 
foundation, are :— 

1. Carmelites (alleged date of founder, Elijah, 3.c. 900). A 
monastery on Mount Carmel. A contemplative Order, having 
spiritual jurisdiction over Haifa. There is a Carmelite sister- 
hood on the Mount of Olives (1875). 

2. Jesuits (founded 200 years ago). A college at Beyrout 
and theological seminary in the Lebanon. 

3. Latin Patriarchate (1847). Theological seminary at 
Beit Jala (the ancient Zela); settlements at Nablus, Medaba, 
Taibeh, Gaza, Jifna, Ramallah, Salt, and Kerak. The priests 
are mostly Arabs, and the aim is to live as far as possible with 
and like the natives. 

4. Sisters of St Joseph (1848). Orphanage at Jerusalem, 
where they also work the French Hospital. 

5. Notre Dame de Sion (1856). One of the Ratisbon 
Institutions, founded for the conversion of the Jews. 
Convent and girls’ school at Jerusalem, and orphanage at 
Ain Karim. 
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6. Brotherhood of Notre Dame de Sion. Also a Ratisbon 
Institution. Boys’ schools at Jerusalem and Ain Karim. 

7. Freres des Ecoles Chrétiennes (1876). Schools at 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Haifa, Nazareth, and Beyrout. 

8. White Fathers (1878). Belonging to the Order founded 
by Cardinal Lavigerie for mission work in Africa. A seminary 
in Jerusalem for priests of the Greek-Uniat Communion, of 
130 students ; also a good Biblical museum. 

9. St Jean de Diew (1879). An independent community, 
which works a hospital at Tantur near Bethlehem, and also one 
at Nazareth. 

10. Fathers of the Sacred Heart (1879). Houses at 
Bethlehem, Latrun, and Nazareth. 

11. Sisters of the Rosary (1880). ‘The sisters are Arabs, 
who do educational work in most of the places where the 
Patriarchate priests are. 

12. Dominicans (1884). A learned Order, who study the 
history and archeology of Palestine in connection with the 
Bible. A large college and museum at Jerusalem. They 
bear an excellent name. 

13. Sisters of St Claire (1884). A house and about forty 
nuns at Jerusalem. 

14. Sisters of St Vincent de Paul (1886). Orphanages for 
girls and boys, a blind asylum, home for the aged poor, for 
foundlings. They also visit the villages for medical work, 
have charge of the Turkish Military Hospital, and treat the 
lepers at Siloam. Houses at Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Bir 
Zeit. 

15. Augustinians (1887). Seminary for missionary priests 
at Jerusalem. They also organise the great Latin pilgrim 
caravans. 

16. Sisters of St Charles Borromeo (1887, German). Girls’ 
school and hospice at Jerusalem, where they also keep house 
at the Austrian Hospice. 

17. Sisters of Ste Marie Réparatrices (1888). <A large 
convent at Jerusalem, with an inner circle of nuns who are 
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never seen. They make vestments for poor churches, which 
the Latin Patriarch distributes. The inner nuns “make 
reparation” by prayer for the dishonour done by Protestants 
and unbelievers to the Blessed Virgin and the Holy Sacrament. 

18. German Lazarists (1890). Chiefly educational work. 
A large hospice at the Damascus Gate, and a monastery and 
cathedral on Mount Zion. 

19. Salesian Fathers (1891). School for one hundred boys 
at Bethlehem, and two agricultural schools. 

20. Seurs Auviliatrices (1891). Affiliated to the above 
Order ; they do the domestic work of the houses. 

21. Trappist Fathers (1891). Agricultural establishments 
at Latrun and near Alexandretta. 

22. Benedictine Nuns (1896). An orphanage for fifteen 
Greek-Catholic girls. 

23. Benedictine Fathers (1899). A seminary for fifteen 
Syrian-Uniat Catholic boys. They have acquired nearly the 
whole of the Mount of Offence, where they are building, at 
Jerusalem ; and have an agricultural establishment at Abu 
Ghosh (Kirjath Jearim). 

24. Our Lady of the Enclosed Garden (1901). An 
Italian Order, but coming from South America. A convent 
at Artas, “Solomon’s Garden” (Cant. iv. 12); and an orphan- 
age for Armenian Catholic girls. 

25. Passionists (1903). A contemplative and preaching 
Order; they are building at Bethany. 

26. French Lazarists (1904). A missionary and preaching 
Order, established in Jerusalem, Beyrout, Damascus, and the 
Lebanon. 

The French “ Associations Bill” (1901) caused a great 
influx of monks and nuns into Palestine, the population of 
which is about 700,000. From this we can gauge something 
of the deadly proportion of these religious houses to the 
working, industrial, and commercial population. 

The Franciscan, which is the most wealthy and influential 
of the Orders, is also the most unpopular. The monks have 
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the whip-hand by reason of their gifts of bread and rooms— 
which, while tending to pauperise the people, also make 
them afraid to risk their loss by incurring the monks’ dis- 
pleasure. It is, “ You do this, or you lose your room”; and 
the threat is never an idle one. A man was threatened with 
excommunication if he continued to send a younger brother 
to a “Protestant” school; he persisted, and he was excom- 
municated. His living as a guide was also taken away from 
him by the monks for another offence, Latin pilgrims being 
forbidden to employ him. Another protégé of the monks 
started a small social club for young men; there were about 
twenty, who met to read the newspapers and for debates. 
The monks insisted upon one of their number always being 
present, and so severe was the censorship that all interest 
was checked. They therefore decided to do without the 
monks ; the membership rose almost at once to two hundred, 
and the debates (which dealt pretty freely with monkish rule 
and its abuses) became exceedingly lively and interesting. 

A Greek boy was removed from a Latin school by his 
uncle, a Greek priest, who disapproved of his increasingly 
Latin proclivities. He fretted very much after his old school, 
and one half-holiday he disappeared. The last time he was 
seen was just outside his old school. A few days later word 
was brought by one who had seen him near Haifa, driving 
with a large Latin pilgrimage. Months elapsed before he was 
heard of again; then came a letter from the boy to his mother 
(whose only child he was), bearing neither date nor address 
but postmarked “Naples.” ‘The letter simply said that he 
was well and happy. From that day, six years ago, to this, 
absolute silence. 

Monks and nuns have done good work in the past, when 
they reclaimed waste lands and kept alive a little flickering 
spark of learning. But now the world is more generally 
educated, learning is safe, the waste places are waste no 
longer. The monastic day is over; the profession now is 
but a cloak to conceal the slothful lives ot those who have 
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either no wish or no capacity for work. The monks of the 
twentieth century have degenerated into beggars of the most 
abhorrent type; they are drones, living on charity wrung 
from the workers of the world; most horrible of all, they 
proclaim themselves a channel whereby men can give to God 
(and by no means of that which costs them nothing). The 
proportion of these religious houses to the population of 
Jerusalem, about 75,000, is overwhelming. ‘There cannot be 
work for all, and there is not; and it is cruelly unfair to the 
pilgrims to live upon their devout credulity. If there were 
work, or if the work professed were done, we should possibly 
hear less of the luxury of certain houses, whose “cells” are 
comfortable separate rooms, and whose table on gala nights 
shines with plate presented by rich or princely pilgrims. Nor 
should we blush as Christians over those scenes of strife and 
bloodshed wherein Christians display the nakedness of their 
religion to the biting scorn of the Moslem and the Jew. 

These small frantic stands made by laymen against 
monkish rule may herald the dawning of reform, but day is yet 
far off. It is due to the ignorance, the wilful carelessness, 
the utter unspirituality of the monks, whose lives have long 
made the name of Christianity a byword, that there is now 
growing up a generation of absolute non-believers. They 
have been taught by the monks to regard religion as inseparable 
from themselves, and therefore they loathe the very name, 
and will have none of it. Every country has found that the 
suppression of the monasteries is essential to progress and 
reform, whether civil or religious. When Jerusalem, too, is 
freed, she will be no longer Mater Dolorosa, but in very 
truth Mater Mundi. 


JERUSALEM. 
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DOSTOYEFFSKY AND NIETZSCHE.' 


OTTO JULIUS BIERBAUM. 


WHEN first I came under the spell of Dostoyeffsky, I was 
very young and immature, a schoolboy, in fact, with three 
forms still between me and the curious “ maturity examina- 
tion” that admits to the German University. 

I read so much in those early days that I might well be 
exempted now from reading anything at all. I read, too, not 
perhaps with full understanding, but with what I may call 
unerring instinct, choosing only such books as opened up new 
worlds to me and set some new aim before me, books which 
were the artistic expression of the author's personality. 
Much, of course, of what I then read has now escaped me. 
Dostoyeffsky, however, remains; and the more I ceased in 
after years to recognise as really great the writers of the day, 
who had at first appealed to me only because their art was 
pleasing and stimulating to my boyish mind, the more the 
true greatness of Dostoyeffsky came home to me, in spite of 
the fact that he is not sympathetic to me, that he depresses 
rather than uplifts. I know now that he is more than a hill- 
top; I see in him a mountain-peak, measured by whose 
loftiness all other writers of our time, with one sole exception, 
look small indeed. In comparison with his huge, rough bulk, 
Nietzsche, the one who towers above him, affects us in a way 
that we might call disquieting, as a finished work of art, as 
something constructed beside something elemental. 


1 Authorised translation. 
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This figure of speech, for that is all it claims to be, expresses 
no real comparison, nothing, in fact, beyond the impression 
made upon me by the juxtaposition of the two only really 


great minds in modern literature since the days of Goethe - | 


and Byron. It is possible that Nietzsche is a sublime end, 
and Dostoyeffsky a great beginning; the former marks, 
perhaps, the downfall of Western European culture, which 
has its roots in the antique; the latter, the rise of Russian 
civilisation, which is derived from the Empire of the East. 
It is precisely Nietzsche’s artistic force that suggests this dis- 
turbing, even tragic, thought ; and the paralysing power wielded 
by the Slavonic writer, the mouthpiece of a vast and chaotic 
mass of primitive Christians, who are barbarians as well, con- 
verts the thought into a hazy feeling of disquietude. The 
question concerns those national and social forces of which 
both men are the expression. If Nietzsche-Zarathustra be 
in reality that for which he took himself, a new dawn, then 
Dostoyeffsky, the light in the East, has for us no significance 
beyond that of a distant spectacle, the last dying gleam of 
Byzantine light shining through Slavonic mists. Every good 
European, in Nietzsche’s sense of the word, will hope and pray 
that this is true. Our hearts are not with Dostoyeffsky, whose 
ideals have nothing in common with our own; and there is 
no better way of asserting the strength of those social instincts 
we have derived from Greece and Rome than by calmly facing 
the Eastern storm, and proving that we are able to resist it, 
even while admiring, as a magnificent spectacle, the unfettered 
and elemental power of this Russian genius. 

These are the considerations which make me welcome the 
publication in a good German edition of Dostoyeffsky’s com- 
plete works,’ one of the most praiseworthy undertakings of the 
German publishing trade in recent years. All who desire to 
understand European civilisation must see to it that they 
study Dostoyeffsky, and that exhaustively, for, though contra- 
dictions are not wanting in his works, he is a mighty entity, 
1 Messrs R, Piper & Co, Munich. 
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to be understood in all his powerful significance by those alone 
who study him as a whole. The expression “ world literature,” 
first used by Goethe in the sense of a postulate of German 
culture, has no meaning on the lips of those who, to their 
knowledge of the classic authors belonging to the outstand- 
ing periods of international art, have not added a knowledge 
of this great modern; for, like his classic predecessors, he 
reveals a new world. ‘This world, it is true, is not ours; it 
is, indeed, at bottom inimical and antagonistic to our own; 
but for this very reason we must try to understand it. The 
more intense our conviction that we have here to do with 
some power quite foreign to us, against which we must fortify 
ourselves within our own boundaries, the more useful to us 
will an acquaintance with Dostoyeffsky be. Nor shall we find 
attraction lacking, for it is the most marked characteristic of 
this strange writer that he never wounds—for that, he is too 
great. He oppresses us like a thundery atmosphere, but he 
makes up for the oppression when the torrents of his sovereign 
energy are let loose. The main reason, however, why the 
antipathetic, pathological qualities in his writings ultimately 
attract us, must be sought and found in the elemental nature 
of his mind and work. It would be a mistake to regard 
Dostoyeffsky as a purely subjective writer; he is, on the 
contrary,.a writer with a purpose—but on a gigantic scale 
possible only to a genius whose intelligent purpose is made 
visible not as a conscious tendency but as something inherent 
in the subject-matter he has in hand. After the first few 
pages, as with Shakespeare, we have guessed his drift; we 
recognise the naive tendency of the man of genius. We may 
compare his art in this respect to the ingenuous desire to please 
of a lovely and unaffected woman; it is a bit of herself, and 
operates without conscious effort on her part, for which reason 
it does not offend. The coquette, again, displeases our finer 
sense by the obviousness of her determination to attract ; and, 
just in the same way, any deliberate, apparent purpose in a 


work of art offends the reader’s zsthetic taste. In studying 
Vor, X.—No. 4. 54 
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Dostoyeftsky we are exposed to a danger of a different kind ; 
however much our instincts may at first lead us to reject him, 
there is a risk that we may come at last so completely under 
the spell of his strong personality as to be unconscious of all 
the strange and dangerous elements his art contains. His 
charm seduces us; whoever knows even one of his books 
knows how he can captivate and carry us away. That is why 
the world so long overlooked the fact that this great enchanter, 
whose power to entertain and thrill equals Balzac’s, is some- 
thing more than a deeply interesting portrayer of Russian life, 
a wise and poetic interpreter of Russian character, that he is, 
as well, the conscious apostle of the hidden forces at work 
among the Russian people, forces destined, as he believes, to 
make of Russia a mighty and consolidated power, and to turn 
the tide of Western culture from its present course, diverting 
it into channels of their own. It is Dostoyeffsky’s conviction 
that Russia is called to be the saviour of the world ; in his eyes 
the West is diseased, the Russian nobility already infected ; 
the Russian people alone are sound. This belief of his passed 
at first unnoticed, partly because his mission is that of the 
artist rather than the preacher, partly because he possesses the 
rare creative power, found only in the greatest, that works 
unbiassed, and with inexhaustible resources, on Olympian 
heights. All his creations—the just and the unjust, the wise 
and the foolish, the sound and the diseased, those worthy of 
reverence and those beneath contempt—he leaves, with im- 
partial serenity, to follow their own course, giving no hint of 
any higher significance save in the direction of the whole 
towards a universal harmony. Were it not that he betrays at 
times the purely human element in him—as in his Possessed, 
for instance, where his wrath (a wrath like that of Jehovah) 
breaks forth—his European readers would have been longer 
still of discovering how inexorably he points the way. We 
required to know Tolstoy before we could understand Dos- 
toyeftsky, the Tolstoy who had ceased to be an artist and 
had become a preacher and apostle. The differences in their 
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respective tendencies do not concern us here. ‘Tolstoy, by 
far the smaller of the two, became a sectary because he was 
in a sense a renegade to the West; Dostoyeffsky’s develop- 
ment was constant and without a break. Never leaving the 
national path, he grew into a great Russian prophet; with a 
comprehension, loving and entire, of his own people, he kept 
ever before him the way they had to tread, registering with 
analytic art (and with a cruel accuracy unattained before) 
every fault, weakness, and excrescence, yet never making these 
an object of attack. In his eyes they too are a part of the 
Russian people, the needful shadows in his picture. We who 
have little in. common with the Russian character, often 
imagine that Dostoyeffsky’s men and women, seen in all their 
naked frailty, must repel; yet, as we read, we feel that their 
creator is on their side, and, before we are aware of it, we too 
are thinking of them with anything but disgust. There takes 
place within us a perversion of our natural modes of feeling, a 
perversion, it is true, on Christian lines, in accordance with 
ideals with which we ourselves have been inoculated, but 
which, in some way difficult to explain, have here taken 
on a Slavonic or, to speak more accurately, a Russo- Byzantine 
tinge. 

I speak from the standpoint of one to whom Nietzsche’s 
doctrine of the transvaluation of all values is something more 
than an empty phrase; and I assume that it indicates the 
direction in which the most potent forces of Western culture 
are moving to-day. Those by whom this doctrine is rejected 
(as it may be by men of great intellectual power) should 
welcome Dostoyeffsky at once as a kindred spirit; for in him 
Christ speaks, and we must go back very far in the history 
of the Christian faith to find one in whom he speaks so 
forcibly as here. I, for my part, would need to go back to 
St Francis of Assisi. Germans, Catholic or Protestant, no 
matter how genuine their Christian feeling be, will hardly be 
able to affirm with a good conscience that this Christ is theirs. 
By them He will be felt as a caricature of their own, a distorted 
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Christ, dismal and ghostly, the product, they will probably 
declare, of His Russian apostle’s fervent but morbid mysticism. 

Yet the Christ of Dostoyeffsky is one of terrible reality 
genuine and gigantic, dwarfing our own completely. What 
indeed, is it, our conception—even that born in the strong 
soul of Luther—but a compromise, a figure shaped to suit 
the religious needs of nations to whom the teaching of the 
Nazarene came as something strange? As true an incarnation 
of the Russian national spirit as Nietzsche of the re-awakened 
Western conscience, Dostoyeffsky has embodied his Christ in 
a thousand different forms, each a manifestation of his own 
soul ; and this re-birth of Christ is an event of even greater 
importance to us than to Russia itself, the land of primitive 
Christian faith, We must bear this in mind if we would 
grasp its full significance, which far transcends any purely 
gesthetic considerations. On one hand we have Nietzsche, 
breaking in his Zarathustra the tables of the Mosaic Law; 
on the other, Dostoyeffsky, raising up out of the depths of 
his Russian heart the primitive Christ. 

Incorporated in these two great thinkers and artists, two 
social forces of the first magnitude are confronted, an imposing 
spectacle, the full bearing of which we can as yet but dimly 
guess, not wholly understand. No wonder that, in comparison, 
the rest of modern literature affects us like a puppet-show. 

What contradictions are here implied! ‘There is, in fact, 
little else; let it suffice to note the one in which all others 
are comprised. In Nietzsche we have the will to power; in 
Dostoyeffsky, the will to humility. 

All Christendom has tried, consciously or unconsciously, 
to effect a reconciliation here; in one thing Nietzsche and 
Dostoyeftsky are agreed, that reconciliation is impossible, and 
in this recognition lies the secret of their power. It seems, 
at first sight, an easy thing to recognise; but all great truths 
are simple and, once perceived, appear self-evident. The vast 
majority of men incline to compromise; they cannot, indeed, 
do otherwise—compromise is for them a condition of life ; but 
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it is the office of genius at certain critical moments, when the 
principle of compromise is worn out and can no longer work, 
to recognise and re-establish the natural antinomies. Genius, 
we may say, always begins at the beginning ; it is genius just 
because it knows the sources of things and draws its life from 
these, while the ordinary mind is satisfied with something 
blended or derived. Knowledge, however, is not enough; 
there must be feeling too, and complete devotion to an idea 
as well, before that which is known and felt can take effect ; 
for this, a creative passion is demanded, to which must be 
unhesitatingly sacrificed all the powers of life. Nietzsche 
might declare and declare again that he would not be a saint ; 
this passion made of him not only a hero but a holy prophet. 

In creative minds like his, to use his own words, the highest 
consciousness of humanity has become flesh and blood ; such 
minds are doomed to consume themselves in the creative act, 
evolving humanity out of themselves anew. Nietzsche did 
this by creating the figure of Zarathustra, the final incarnation 
of all his thought. He foresaw and gave life to the vision of 
the superman ; he left behind him, to speak in terms of art, 
a colossal statue. Dostoyeffsky, again, gave birth to a whole 
world of men, all, despite their apparent naturalism, over life- 
size, yet without one Colossus among them. They do not assert 
themselves, these figures of his, they suppress themselves 
instead ; but, if we view the total work of the Russian master 
in its true perspective, what we see is a huge figure, like that 
of an Indian god, of both sexes, and with a thousand heads 
and arms, the gigantic figure of the Russian people. 

All who are capable of being deeply stirred by art will 
regard this achievement with feelings of admiration touched 
with fear. ‘There is one alone with whom, in wealth of pro- 
ductive power, Dostoyeffsky may be compared; he is the 
Shakespeare of Russia and of fiction. Both masters have 
greater and minor works, neither has one of no importance. 
Like Shakespeare, Dostoyeffsky is never above a jest, but let 
us see what manner of jests his are. They are often comic 
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rather than humorous; to a gloomy German mind, indeed, 
they may sometimes appear exaggerated and burlesque. That 
melancholy which, parading in esthetic dress, is nothing but 
sentimentality of the shallowest kind, will probably lament the 
cruelty that leads Dostoyeffsky at times to make things sad 
and tragic the foundation of his sport. A certain convulsive 
violence is, in fact, characteristic of his humour ; it oversteps 
the bounds of customary gaiety, inclining, like that of the 
ancients, to caricature and the grotesque. Our mild 
humorists, with their smile of easy-going, Philistine tolerance 
(a tolerance that is arrogance at bottom), have travelled so 
far from the dark springs of all true humour that they believe 
it to be something identical with their so-called “ optimism.” 
They exaggerate nothing, it is true, not even “ humour ” itself ; 
but they falsify life when they represent it as something 
merry. 

Dostoyeffsky’s humorous tales are an integral part of his 
work, stamped no less than his other writings with a love of 
human frailty as strange in its nature as in the manner of 
its expression. This love is seen alike in the inexorable 
cruelty that spares no humiliation, and in the pity that pardons 
all. What is masterful alone, even when it is allowed to 
triumph, is made contemptible and pursued by the artist’s hate. 

All “that is low” has Dostoyeffsky’s sympathy ; he abases 
when he loves. It is not, however, compassion in the ordinary 
sense he seeks to arouse, after the fashion of our Western 
sentimentality, which evades, in a manner miserably cheap, 
the most tremendous demand of the Christian faith; it is 
humility triumphant he desires to set before us. He is never 
weary of depicting the inward ecstasy of humility as man’s 
highest happiness, as indeed the only happiness really worthy 
of him, any other being but illusion and vice. When we see 
him leading his characters from agony to agony through the 
depths of their own nature, it is, we feel, the self-torture of 
a spiritual voluptuary at which we are looking on. Our ideal 
may be the man who develops his personality without restraint, 
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shaping and directing outward circumstance to his own ends ; 
Dostoyeffsky compels our admiration for those who develop 
their personality in another fashion, forcing it to expand within, 
outwardly despised and downtrodden, inwardly victorious and 
sublime. It is not our compassion that the Russian master 
would evoke when he shows us these humble souls, it is our 
sympathetic joy. 

Here, however, we reach the point at which a man of 
Western culture instinctively revolts, refusing to follow this 
enchanter any longer. Deeply moved as we are, we resolve 
to be drawn no further by the spell of this moral epilepsy. 
Paying to Dostoyeffsky’s devotees of humility the ready 
tribute of our admiration, and recognising the saint-like quality 
of their power, we reject them utterly as an ideal for the 
whole human race, we even doubt if they may rightly serve 
as an example for the Russian people; and we rejoice with 
confidence to think that, if the Russian spirit be in reality 
one of perverse passivity, sublime but morbid in its kind, 
there is no danger that we shall be mastered by it. A train 
of flagellants will never conquer the world. 

How, then, can we explain the fact that the world has 
been conquered by Dostoyeffsky’s books? I gave some hint 
of the answer to this question when I spoke of the greatness 
of his art, an art veiling his purpose, and of the Shakespearean 
wealth and fascination of his characters, which enrich and 
subdue us as we read. To this hint, however, something 
must be added. Compared with even the greatest of our 
German poets, with Goethe himself, Dostoyeffsky impresses 
us as a fuller, purer revelation of primitive force. After his 
writings, the literature of the West seems like a draught of 
distilled and bottled water after the freshness of a bubbling 
spring. The antithesis of the Greeks, the great analyser, 
agitator, and destroyer, Dostoyeffsky possesses that quality of 
true originality our older living authors have almost wholly 
lost. Whatever outside influences may have aided his artistic 
growth (for there is a sense in which every author is not only 
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born but made), he leaves us with the impression that he is a 
pioneer of art, tilling a virgin soil. This is a charm to which 
no one who has any understanding of literature can be in- 
sensible; even the untrained reader, really the best, feels 
himself moved and stimulated by it at once. To characterise 
this modern master who ignores the technical traditions of 
his art, we might employ a figure borrowed from primitive 
architecture, calling him a Cyclops working with huge, 
unhewn blocks, fitted together, edge to edge, without the aid 
of mortar. But he is a Cyclops with a difference, for his 
work is adorned with an endless wealth of fine detail. In 
the failure of the attempts just made to define Dostoyeffsky’s 0 
art, we get a further explanation of the spell he casts on us a 
in his books. Their noble and lofty simplicity, the purity 
and originality of their epic quality would constrain us to 
cold admiration, but to nothing more, did we not find in them 
so much as well for modern taste and brains. The problems 
he suggests, the subtlety of his psychological detail, the vein 
of fantasy running through his pages, all are of a purely 
modern kind, the more welcome to us for being also new. 
Perhaps we may venture on a formula, “Simplicity plus 
nervosity,” or, to make use of Lamprecht’s phrase, “ An 
ancient seer with modern susceptibility.” 

Let me say, further, that those Russo-Byzantine tendencies 
which are so evident as local colour, when we consider 
Dostoyeffsky’s writings as a whole, are less apparent in the 
individual books, sometimes but faintly visible, being balanced 
in each work, without detriment to their significance, by 
contrasting artistic elements. We even feel in Dostoyeffsky 
at times some presentiment of Nietzsche, of whom we catch 
a glimpse repeatedly, as a distorted image, beside his great 
counterpart. Nor should this excite our wonder; for, as in 
Nietzsche the Christian was concealed, so in Dostoyeffsky, 
the anti-Christian. This mighty prophet of the Russian 
Christ had in him something of the Russian devil too. A 
super-Christian, he yet gives to the very devils their due— 
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superior here to the prophet of the West—and in his pages 
they spend their fury on a titanic scale. 

The humility of Dostoyeffsky, it will be seen, is something 
different from the asceticism of Tolstoy. How poor a thing, 
too, beside his fierce passion is the erotic theorising of the 
“Young Russian” writers! Not sensual passion alone, but 
passion of every sort sweeps through his stormy world, which, 
though informed with mind, is no mere product of a bloodless 
brain, but has been experienced in the brain and heart alike 
of one who carried a pandemonium within. 

Thinking of Dostoyeffsky thus, we arrive at the conception 
of a man who suffered and fought against himself, before he 
achieved that humility he depicted so often, in characters of 
a fervency as formidable as his own. It is the conception of 
a saint after the fashion of St Francis of Assisi, schooling into 
holiness an unruly heart, from which he had more than one 
devil to cast out. I do not know if the Greek Church 
possesses a saint like the old Italian one, the first to take 
Christianity with a seriousness absolute ad complete ; Dosto- 
yeffsky, one feels, might have been a saint like this, had not 
the conditions of our time, even in Russia, made the activity 
of the saint impossible, had not his own many-sided modern 
spirit compelled him to influence the world less by the force 
of his personal example than by his imaginative power. 
Perhaps, too, he never quite succeeded in driving all the 
devils out, but remained, in his own sense of the word, 
“possessed” until the end. His works are in part a cruci- 
fixion of himself. All literary confessions pale before the 
recital of his passion, and no words avail to express our 
admiration when we watch this man of sorrows pass on his 
way without complaint to some new station of the cross, when 
we see how he loves suffering and, along with suffering, 
humanity, and how, in moments of transfiguration, he shines 
with the glory of one who has tasted the bliss of comprehend- 
ing and communicating the deepest mysteries of the soul. 

All this, too, without either pose or pathos. He reminds 
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us for a moment of the Byzantine pictures of Christ, but the 
splendour and beauty of early art are wanting ; for Dostoyeff- 
sky is the antithesis of a “ beautiful soul ”—for that, also, he 
was too great. 

* All art is consolation,” says Nietzsche. ‘To Dostoyeffsky 
it might seem difficult to apply these words; yet there is a 
sense in which it may be done, a sense as deep as that of his 
work itself. The consolation of his art lies in the proof it 
offers that man may rise above his own frail humanity, not 
only in Nietzsche’s heroic fashion, but also in Dostoyeffsky’s 
way, Slavish though it may appear to us. This thought opens 
up once more before us those abysmal depths, a glance into 
which constrained me to attempt this review of Dostoyeffsky’s 
work, forcing home on us, at the same time, the sure conviction 
that there is, after all, a bond of union between these two 
antagonistic spirits—the will to overcome the base. 

It was of Dostoyeffsky, the man, I meant to speak, and 
I find myself speaking once again of his books; this, perhaps, 
is unavoidable, for the man and his work are one. He who 
so often wrote to live, lived only to write; it was more than 
the main function of his life, it was his very being. All life 
consumes itself, and his—the life of the artist—was no excep- 
tion to the rule. He is immortal because he brought to the 
service of his art not only his genius and his powers, but also 
an emotional experience and an innate capacity for suffering 
of an intensity wellnigh peculiar to himself. It is for this 
reason that a word about his personal history must be said. 

Those who have read his Life (1 know only the one by 
Nina Hoffmann) will recognise three determining influences 
in the development of his genius. 

In the first place, this man was, for a trifle, condemned to 
death. For an eternity of ten minutes, he had stood on the 
scaffold awaiting the fusilade, when he was told that the 
sentence of death was commuted into one of hard labour in 
Siberia; here he spent nine years in all, four in a convict 
prison. Read his books, and you will know what is implied 
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by such an experience, with all it brought in its train; read 
his books, and you will learn that his humility is nothing 
purely theoretical, but something actually achieved; nothing 
base, but the unparalleled triumph of a soul we are forced to 
recognise as super-Christian. We clench our fists as we read 
of the cruel and shameful perfidy of this so-called *‘ pardon,” * 
and of the sufferings of a mind like his in a convict prison; 
he was able to endure it all, to think of it as something just 
and merited, and to speak of it in after years with the supreme 
mildness of the saint. Nor did it ever once occur to him that 
there was anything unusual in all this; to him it seemed a 
matter of course to feel and speak in such a way. This kind 
of “amor fati” is not that of Nietzsche; it is in essence 
Russian, with an added sublimity that is Dostoyeffsky’s own. 
Yet he was not crushed in prison, he was uplifted ; he did not 
become another man, he became more fully himself; and— 
most important point of all—this was effected not as a result 
of pain, not in an intoxication of suffering, bringing with it 
pardon and inspiration alike, but quite obviously by the vic- 
tory of the will. He was not filled with humility by the 
power of an unparalleled experience; he fought his way to it, 
not weakened by that experience, but strengthened and in- 
spirited by it instead. He was not overcome by his sufferings ; 
by means of them he conquered his own nature and entered 
into possession of his inmost self. 

Secondly, Dostoyeffsky was an epileptic. Does this mean 
only that he had fits like many another, and may be patho- 
logically explained? Surely it means far more; genius can be 
as little accounted for by epilepsy as by a rachitic formation 
of the skull. It does seem, however, that epilepsy, when it 
occurs in men of genius, lends to their genius a demoniacal 
cast. Its conditions throw on the sphere of the sub-conscious 
a mystic light, inducing momentary states of ecstasy which be- 
come productive later in the brain, and result in that vehement 


1 The sentence of death was a mock one, intended not for execution but 
as a “lesson’’ to the condemned.— Translator. 
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capacity for seeing mental visions and that spiritual second 
sight so eminently characteristic of Dostoyeffsky, who, for days 
after an attack, felt a mysterious demoniacal power within. 
Lastly, this writer who had at his command vast treasures 
of the mind and heart, was forced almost continually to work 
at the bidding of the direst need; this man of royal intellect 
had to lead the life of a literary drudge. In his letters we get 
a glimpse of hell ; it is a hell known to many, before and since, 
who have attempted the bold task of living by their pen with- 
out selling it, and have been too proud for the réle of a practised 
borrower ; and it is just out of this inferno that has come the 
greater part of what we prize most in art. For long, the 
inferno in which Dostoyeffsky lived was that of the exile as 
well, whom poverty had driven from his native land, of a man 
without a home, who had taken on himself the voluntary task 
of providing for children not his own; the inferno, too, of the 
man who is before his time, a man of huge ambition to whom 
recognition came very late, one slandered and misunderstood. 
It may be that there was reserved for him also that deepest 
hell of all, the hell of strong passions he was forced to curb, 
not by the inward compulsion that uplifts but by an outward 
constraint from which there was no escape. Read his books, 
and the miracle of Dostoyeffsky’s humility will seem to you a 
mystery of mingled light and shade. He was crucified and 
loved the cross ; he even sang upon it and glorified it, pierced 
by the nails of poverty and shame. Yet he thought of himself 
as a sinner, not a saviour; it was not his own cross he glorified ; 
it was the Cross set up outside Jerusalem on the place of skulls. 
The shame and need that often made him groan aloud in the 
anger and agony of a spirit driven almost to despair, were for 
him, at the moment he wrote, the shame and need of all his 
people—nay, of every wretched and downtrodden soul; he was 
above self-pity ; it is even possible that, in the white heat of 
creation, he felt his own sufferings no longer, but those of 
others alone. Still, it was his own need and pain that enabled 
and inspired him to paint his spiritual picture of a world which 
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has its foundations deep in misery, a world full of heights and 
depths, of abysses and wide prospects, of hopes and despairs, 
of devils and of God. In life, doubtless, he was faint-hearted 
often enough; in his writings we find no trace of such a thing, 
though it is the depths, and not the heights, whose praise he 
sings. It is misery that has made his works sublime; and so, 
perhaps, that life of his they half conceal and half reveal may 
lead us to the belief that the forces of oppression in this world, 
and their willing sufferance by humble souls, are as potent in 
the moulding of great characters as those contrasting forces 
embodied in Nietzsche’s law. In himself, Dostoyeffsky showed 
the positive power of the Christian negation; but we must 
remember that the genius and the saint may point the way for 
their own people, but not of necessity for all mankind. That 
which made Dostoyeffsky great is, perhaps, the very thing that 
will hinder the Russian people from proving their greatness 
against us. Even if it be conceded that the spirit informing 
him is, for Russia, fit and salutary, it does not follow that it is 
the same for us. We to whom Dostoyeffsky remains at 
bottom a stranger, are not born to absorb it; to attempt this 
would be to deny Goethe and to regard Nietzsche as a disease. 

It is a divergent path that we are called to tread. Our 
wanderings in the Catacombs are over, although we still 
remember them and reverence the great Russian who dis- 
covered there a rich and living world, seen with a like intensity 
by no Western eye. 

If it be true that the German has a genius for under- 
standing the different nations of the world, that in this capacity 
there lies his mightiest power, the pledge of his intellectual 
sovereignty—an imperium germanorum ingenti—then we may 
hope that Dostoyeffsky’s works will one day become familiar 
to us as those of other authors whose tongue is not our own. 

A visit to his world is like a descent to the mystic 
‘“* Mothers” of whom we hear in Faust; for the weak it may 
be dangerous, for the strong it is a great experience. 


OTTO JULIUS BIERBAUM. 











LANCELOT ANDREWES AND JOHN 
BUNYAN. 


A STUDY IN DEVOTION. 


THE Rev. R. H. COATS, M.A., B.D. 


Amonc the crowd of dissolute and fawning time-servers who 
for the most part made up the court of King James the First, 
it is pleasing to find so erudite and saintly a figure as that of 
Lancelot Andrewes, bishop first of Ely and then of Winchester. 
He appears before us, in the chronicles of the time, in many 
aspects. Now we see him as a man so learned that Bacon 
himself was well content to submit to him the proofs of his 
greatest work ; and now as one so human withal, that Casaubon 
was glad to entreat his company at Stourbridge Fair, and beg 
that he would shut up his books and come and shoot a buck 
in Downham Park. Anon he is walking to Chiswick for 
recreation, with “a brace of young fry” from Westminster 
School, and “ beguiling that wayfaring leisure by filling their 
narrow vessels with a funnel.” Anon he is strolling through 
the aisles of St Paul’s Cathedral, to impart spiritual counsel 
and comfort to the distressed. The good man would some- 
times warm the hearts of his chaplains, when they preached, 
by asking them at the close if they would favour him with a 
perusal of the manuscript from which they had discoursed, 
and he encouraged them still more by professing, without 
shame, that “if he preached twice on a Sunday at St Giles, 
he prated once.” 


Fuller tells us that his gravity of manner greatly awed 
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King James, “who refrained from that mirth and liberty, in 
the presence of this prelate, which otherwise he assumed to 
himself.” But it seems this awe and gravity were sometimes 
relaxed, for we read of Andrewes having entertained the King 
at Farnham Castle, and in the space of three days spent on 
him the sum of £3000, “to the extraordinary contentment of 
his Majesty, and the admiration of all his followers.” James, 
indeed, made good use of his episcopal courtier, and employed 
him, as the mood was on him, to answer Cardinal Bellarmine, 
or to accompany him to Scotland, or to save his face in the 
scandalous affair of the Earl of Essex. But the true Andrewes, 
the Andrewes who has come down the centuries and appeals 
to us to-day, is not Andrewes the hospitable prelate, nor 
Andrewes the learned controversialist, nor even Andrewes the 
mighty hunter before the Lord, but Andrewes the humble- 
minded Christian saint, as, leaving behind him the distractions 
of high place and the vexations of a corrupt court, and turning 
his back on James, Bacon, Bellarmine and everybody else, he 
retires to his closet and shuts to the door, and “spends a great 
part of five hours every day in prayer,” pouring out his soul 
in a little book of devotions, which before the end was to be 
“slubbered with pious hands, and watered with penitential 
tears.” 

Andrewes was fitted in many ways to be a typical 
representative of Anglican piety. He came at a time when 
the Prayer Book had recently been compiled, and had dis- 
tilled into itself the quintessence of all the liturgies of the 
historic Church. The Church of England was in a state of 
pristine purity, having emerged from that slovenly condition 
of worldliness and neglect into which it had been allowed to 
fall during the reign of Elizabeth. Hooker had just completed 
his monumental work, in which he had walked about Zion, 
and gone round about her, told the towers thereof, marked 
well her bulwarks, considered her palaces, to tell it once for all 
to the generations following. Laud, too, was beginning to rise 
into prominence, stemming the tide of Puritanism and robing 
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the Church once more in her goodly garments. It was the 
age of Shakespeare and Drake and Raleigh, when a strong tide 
of patriotism was running, and the fear of Roman supremacy, 
as it had been successively embodied in Mary Queen of Scots, 
in Cardinal Allen, in Philip II. of Spain, and in Guy Fawkes, 
had been done away. It was the age, too, of the authorised 
version of the Bible, when the wells of our national speech 
were pure and undefiled. And in the courage and confidence 
of the nation the Church of England shared. It only wanted 
a man of great learning and distinguished piety, who should 
follow up the work of Hooker, prove that the Church, now 
securely Protestant, was also Catholic, and turn the hearts of 
her children to the Fathers, and away from Calvin. 

The man for such a work was Bishop Andrewes. His 
encyclopedic learning, his knowledge of fifteen languages, his 
minute familiarity with the Scriptures, his reverence for 
antiquity and tradition, his love of nature and of ceremony, 
his first-hand acquaintance with the secrets of the human heart, 
peculiarly fitted him to embody the best ideals of Anglican 
devotion. He is the expression, says one of his biographers, 
of “the true tone and character which the Church of England 
aims at forming in her children, largeness of sympathy, self- 
restraint, soberness, fervour, the spirit of continuous but not 
unhopeful penitence.” ’ 

It is this which makes the perusal of the Preces Private 
the best substitute, in secret, for a cathedral service. It has 
the same chaste majesty and ordered beauty ; the same gradual 
preparation and raising of the soul from the level of the world 
to the loftiest heights of meditation; the same well-thought- 
out marshalling of our spiritual needs according to their related 
parts; the same abasement for sin, and adoring, exultant 
wonder at the grace of Christ; the same personal note of 
direct and individual access to the Father, combined with the 
sense of being at one with the Holy Catholic Church through- 
out the world. The Preces Private are the compilation of 
1 R. L. Ottley, Lancelot Andrewes, p. 180. 
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one who has always in his public devotions sought to be 
clothed upon and upheld by the appointments of the Church, 
who has loved to feel that the Lord was round about him, as 
the mountains are round about Jerusalem, in all goodly 
ceremonial and seemly ritual, and who in his private devotions 
would fain call upon the same aids and suggestions to his spirit. 
His book of prayers is a personal transcript of the offices of 
the Church, and registers afresh in the closet those influences 
which have streamed upon him in the cathedral. There is 
nothing casual in his prayers or slipshod in his praises. His 
words are a mosaic of the finest spiritual outpourings of 
prophet, psalmist, apostle and evangelist, with here and there 
a gem from the ancient liturgies. Andrewes draws his 
treasures from all sources, precious things from the heavens 
above and from the depth that croucheth beneath. The 
Thirty-nine Articles and the Creeds drop fatness, and lo! 
wild honey is found to be concealed even in the rocky crevices 
of the Quicunque Vult. 

What impresses one most in Andrewes’ Devotions is his 
carefully methodical survey of the whole ground. The division 
of the prayers according to the day of the week; the associa- 
tion of each with an opening meditation on one of God’s 
wonders in the creation of the world ; the scrupulous care with 
which he differentiates prayer into adoration, supplication, 
confession, thanksgiving ; the exhaustive enumeration of sins 
to be deplored and graces to be desired ; the copiousness and 
conciseness of his Scriptural phraseology ; the minute dwelling 
on the elements of our human nature, or on the doctrines of 
the Church, with the devotions which these severally suggest 
—how painstaking, and orderly, and comprehensive it all is ! 

Especially is this particularity and definiteness noticeable 
in his intercessions. These are no vague generalisations, but 
patient recollections of all who have a claim on him, from 
whatever cause. His household and benefactors are studiously 
remembered. He includes in his review all sorts and con- 


ditions of men, from the king on his throne and the members 
Vor. X.—No. 4. 55 
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of his court, to farmers, graziers, tradesmen, mechanics, artisans. 
Virgins and voyagers are not forgotten, nor are, those “ in 
bitter servitude, in mines and galleys.” He prays for the 
peace of Jerusalem and the prosperity of Zion. He prays, 
too, for propitious weather and fruitful seasons. Over all one 
is reminded of angels and archangels, thrones, dominations, 
princedoms, powers. It is a vast, well-ordered universe into 
which the soul is led. Andrewes passes nothing over, gives 
nothing undue prominence, and never loses sight of the 
distinctions between high and low, king and subject, rich and 
poor. All are gathered with him into the one temple, and are 
given their appropriate pleadings before the throne of grace. 
Andrewes, then, has all the Anglican virtues of restraint, 

tranquil moderation, and chastened calm. He is importunate 
and yet measured, personal yet catholic too. He avoids 
excessive individuality in his approach to God, and has no 
liking for a piety of unregulated spontaneity or disjointed 
licence. He is content to put himself to school with the 
great classical examples of the piety of the past, and, with all 
his wide learning and devout temperament, feels no longing 
to stray beyond the loved confines which the Church of his 
baptism provides. Her service is perfect freedom. His 
highest wish is to be found worthy to be called her son. 

“ Vouchsafe me 

in the Holy Catholic Church 
to have my own calling, and holiness, and portion, 
and a fellowship of her sacred rites, 
prayers, fastings, 
groanings, watchings, 
tears, sufferings, 
for assurance of remission of sins, 


for hope of resurrection and translation 
to eternal life,” 


To turn from the Preces Private to Grace Abounding to 
the Chief of Sinners, by John Bunyan, is to step out of a quiet 
evening service in Westminster Abbey on to the burning 
crater of a voleano. We feel the earth rock and reel beneath 
our feet, and can see faith in the act of removing mountains, 
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All the great forces of the soul are in a tumult of upheaval, 
and we are made awed spectators of a mighty elemental 
struggle between sin and grace, in which deep calleth unto 
deep with much noise of waterspouts. 

The tinker’s little book is in a sense more self-revealing 
than that of the bishop. It is more designedly autobiographical, 
and abounds more in vivid pictures of the outer as well as of 
the inner life. We see its author brooding over the fire at 
home, or walking to and fro in a neighbour’s shop, or reclining 
on some wayside settle in an adjoining town. He shows himself 
to us now crouching under a hedge in an agony of doubt, now 
picking up pins on the open road, now talking to some crows 
on the ploughed field, now suddenly laying down his knife and 
fork that he may rise and seek some place where he may pray 
to God. Anon he is bending over puddles, wondering whether 
he has enough faith to command them to be dried up, or he is 
clenching his teeth to keep back the awful sin against the 
Holy Ghost. We discover him in stables, in barns, in milk- 
houses, at suits with God. We are present when he overhears 
the conversation of four poor women in the town of Bedford, 
engaged in savoury talk of the sweetness of the Gospel. And 
we even come upon him when he is lying in bed beside his 
weeping wife, who is travailing with child. 

The temperaments of the two men were not dissimilar. 
Each was of imagination all compact. Andrewes had an 
imagination of the comprehensive universal order, and could 
summon to his presence saints, angels, and archangels, and 
all the gathered ranks of the Church, visible and invisible. 
These he could marshal in meet forms of worship, interpret 
all their needs, and set them in their several relationships one 
to another. Bunyan’s imagination was of the more intense, 
pictorial sort. He could visualise transcendent spiritual 
realities with extraordinary vividness, especially as they affected 
his own soul. To him heaven and hell were real, and the 
earth a shadow, and the most important personages in all 


the universe were Satan and Jesus Christ. The former would 
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pull him by the clothes occasionally, telling him he had prayed 
enough, and that he might as well bend the knee to a besom 
or toa bush. At the coming of Christ, however, Satan would 
perforce retire, and Bunyan could see him leer as he stole 
away. Jesus Christ Himself was far more real a person to 
this visionary than King Charles on his throne or Justice 
Keelin on his bench, and he could actually behold Him 
leaping from the grave, or looking at him with disappointment 
through the tiles of the roof. Peter and John and Paul also 
glanced down upon him with derision and with scorn, to 
think that he should pick and choose among their recorded 
words. ‘Texts spoke loud in his ears, as though some one 
had halloaed after him or clapped him on the back, and they 
would even at times so urgently vociferate that he must 
needs turn his shoulder to see who was calling. Some of the 
most fascinating paragraphs in Grace Abounding are those 
in which Bunyan tells us of his dreams. He sees the warrant 
of his pardon hanging from heaven, with pendants of gold 
seals; or he has visions of the saints sunning themselves on 
the delectable mountains of Paradise, while he himself is 
without, shivering in the cold, and, oh! how glad he is, after 
much “sidling striving,” to get first his head and then his 
whole body through a little doorway in the wall! 

But while in temperament Andrewes and Bunyan were 
not dissimilar, in their mode of approaching God they were 
widely different. The former is a striking example of the 
ecclesiastical or Catholic type of piety, the latter of the strongly 
evangelical or individualistic. Andrewes, as we have seen, 
even in his most intense moments was never forgetful of his 
place in the universal order. But Bunyan was throughout 
oblivious to all else but the momentous and absorbing dialogue 
that was going on between God and his own soul. We do, 
indeed, here and there in his book have a glimpse of the 
wider world in which he lived, and the Quakers, Ranters, Per- 
fectionists of the time occasionally cross its pages. But even 
these are introduced only as minor characters remotely con- 
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nected with his own inner drama, which swells in its pro- 
portions till it fills heaven and earth. Bunyan in one place 
expresses his surprise that men should make such an ado 
about losing wife or child. What does that matter, when 
compared with the losing of the soul? We are throughout 
called upon to witness the paroxysms and struggles of a 
drowning man, who feels himself sinking beneath his own 
blasphemies and the divine judgments, so that all God’s 
billows go over him, and he has no thought for anything 
but to cry from the depths that a hand should be stretched 
out to rescue him from his distress. 

And a hand és stretched out, but it is not the hand of the 
Church, with its rites and ceremonies and disciplinary hygiene. 
With others of a like faith, Bunyan had a prejudice against 
help from that quarter, and turned from it deliberately to 
the Bible, and the Bible only. Here we come upon another 
fundamental difference between him and Andrewes. The 
latter had learned in the school of Hooker to associate Reason 
and Tradition with the Bible as a source of authority. From 
his pastor, John Gifford, Bunyan had learned “ not to take up 
any truth upon trust—as from this, or that, or any other man 
or men—but to cry mightily to God that He would convince 
us of the reality thereof, and set us down therein, by His own 
Spirit, in the Holy Word.” ‘To Andrewes, accordingly, the 
Bible was as an inexhaustible quarry from which might be 
fetched innumerable many-coloured chips to frame the ex- 
quisitely wrought mosaic of his devotions. To Bunyan it 
was nothing less awful than the scroll of doom. 

What course Bunyan might have run had he had a kindly 
Jesuit to advise him at this point, or could he have listened to 
and trusted some father-confessor, such as Dr Pusey, we do 
not know. All he had to guide him to the Celestial City 
were the Scriptures and his own conscience as illuminated by 
the Holy Spirit. He desired nothing more. Of all the 
temptations that assailed him, the worst was that Satan 
should use sleights to make him doubt the written word, and 
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they had many a tug and pull together for “that blessed 
Sixth of John.” It is true he was hard put to it at times, 
because of his belief that the Bible was the authentic voice 
of God from Genesis to Revelation. The Scriptures would 
“look grimly” at him, or stand like a spear against him, every 
refractory text being like an army of 40,000 men to afflict his 
spirit. The fact that the Scripture cannot be broken, he tells 
us, would rend the very caul of his heart, and he was weighed 
down into despair for days and months and years by that verse 
in Hebrews which says that Esau “found no place of repent- 
ance, though he sought it diligently with tears.” 

This and other passages “pinched him sore.” They were 
a flaming sword to keep him from the tree of life. What was 
perhaps worse, he was “something daunted,” on a certain 
occasion, to find that one of the most comforting verses that 
had visited his mind was not in the canon of Scripture at all, 
but only in Ecclesiasticus! And, oh! how he fainted with 
sickness and fear to come across the statement in Mark’s 
Gospel that “Christ goeth up into a mountain, and calleth 
unto him whom He would”—and only them ! 

Yet this Scripturalism had its advantages. The saying, 
“this sin is not unto death,” was “as a mill-post” to poor 
Bunyan’s back for a whole day and a half, and there were 
seasons when he was “ wondrously led into the Scriptures” in 
contending with the Quakers. Bunyan was helped through 
the greatest crisis of his life by applying spiritually to himself 
the incident of the two milch kine who left their calves 
behind when they carried the ark of God. At other times he 
found inexpressible comfort in the discovery that Joshua's 
cities of refuge availed for protection against the avenger of 
blood in cases where a man had been guilty of murder not of 
spite nor of malice, but unwittingly. The feelings of Esther 
when she went to petition the king, or of Benhadad’s servants 
when they went with ropes on their heads, exactly fitted the 
needs of the sorely tried tinker of Bedford, and were great 
encouragements to him. One passage of Scripture was 
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particularly helpful, and that was “ where Christ prays against 
Judas, that God would disappoint him in all his selfish 
thoughts, which moved him to sell his master; pray read it 
soberly, Ps. cix. vs. 6-20.” We smile at this allegorising and 
literalism of interpretation, a literalism which made Bunyan 
very puzzled to know how God Himself could surmount the 
difficulties it presents. “I could think thus with myself,” he 
writes, “why, how many Scriptures are there against me? 
There are but three or four, and cannot God miss them and 
save me from all of them?” Yet it was just this same 
Scripturalism and absorption in one book, and in one book 
only, which has given us the pungent, pithy, and pregnant 
English of one of the greatest classics in the whole religious 
literature of the world. 

It is interesting to note that though Andrewes and Bunyan 
were as the poles apart in ecclesiastical theory and theological 
outlook, they were yet wondrously near in the great fun- 
damental experiences of the Christian life. There is very 
little difference between them when they come to speak of 
their sense of sin. Andrewes could call himself ‘an unclean 
worm, a dead dog, a body of death.” As he looked into the 
red chasm of his guilt, he could only plead to God piteously 
for the grace of tears. ‘“ At least give me a dropping eye: 
let me not altogether be a flint. If 1 may not water my 
couch nor wash Thy feet; if I may not weep bitterly as 
Peter, plentifully as Jeremiah (and yet, oh! that it might be 
even thus!), give me at least one or two little tears which 
Thou mayest put into Thy bottle and write in Thy book.” 
As we read these words, so poignant and sincere in their 
spiritual anguish, the printed page seems to swim before our 
eyes, and we almost see instead that soiled original manuscript 
which he moistened with his tears. Bunyan, too, sank into 
the same deep waters of spiritual dejection and self-loathing, 
and there are passages in Grace Abounding which are very 
painful reading. God scares and affrights this poor sinner 
with fearful dreams, and surrounds him with devils and 
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hellish fiends. He is more loathsome in his own eyes than 
a toad. He describes himself as sticking on the jaws of 
despair, racked on the wheel, tossed to and fro like a broken 
vessel. He envies the very beasts and birds and _ fishes 
because they cannot be punished in hell-fire, and is con- 
vinced that even the sun in heaven and the very tiles of 
the houses and stones of the streets are bending themselves 
against him. He is one dwelling in tombs who cuts himself 
with stones, and at whose heels a tumult of evil thoughts roar 
and bellow like masterless heii-hounds. Sins keep bubbling 
up within him as from a fountain, and he feels he would 
thankfully exchange hearts with anybody. 

But if they were alike in their sorrows, they were alike also 
in their delights. Andrewes and Bunyan held very different 
views as to the nature of grace and the emphasis in salvation. 
One was all for the Church, and the priesthood, and the 
mediating sacraments. The other clung desperately with the 
grasp of justifying faith to the arm stretched out to save him 
in the one atoning sacrifice of the redeeming Christ. The one 
species of belief carried Andrewes into the presence of the 
great white throne in the company of a mighty rejoicing host 
of saints and angels. The other led Bunyan to exclaim: “ Oh, 
it is a goodly thing to be on our knees with Christ in our arms 
before God! I trust I know something of these things.” 
Who shall say which was the happier, or which indeed the 
safer of the two? 

It would be idle to deny that the stream of Andrewes’ 
piety was much more tranquil and unruffled than that of 
Bunyan. His wide learning and extensive studies, his broad 
outlook upon the world and life-long acquaintance with the 
teaching and discipline of a great historic Church, saved him 
from those torments to which poor Bunyan was subjected 
through his private interpretation of a maze of Scripture texts. 
We should never forget, in comparing the two, that while the 
Bishop of Winchester was so erudite that Fuller could say of 
him that “some conceive that he might, if then living, almost 
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have served as an interpreter general at the confusion of 
tongues,” Bunyan, alas! had little on his shelf but the Bible, 
Luther on Galatians, Foxe’s Booke of Martyrs, and those 
excellent manuals which his wife brought him as her dowry— 
The Practice of Piety, and the Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven. 
Yet may it not be claimed that Bunyan’s piety, if narrower 
and more troubled, was the robuster of the two? His ex- 
periences, if less measured and even, surely abounded more in 
those extremes, both of rapture and despair, to which the 
evangelical type of piety is peculiarly exposed. Andrewes was 
not unlike the elder brother in the parable, to whom the father 
said, ‘‘ Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is thine.” 
Bunyan rather resembled the poor demoniac boy, of whom we 
are told that he had a spirit which tore him grievously, and 
cast him into the fire and into the water to destroy him. But 
who shall measure the extent of his exultant joy when “Jesus 
took him by the hand, and lifted him up, and he arose ” ? 

The two types of piety which we have endeavoured to 
sketch in the preceding pages, and of which Andrewes and 
Bunyan afford admirable examples, are types which will always 
be found within the Church of Christ. There will always be 
those whose hearts yearn for the beauty of God’s house, and 
who are ever most at home in the fair and goodly ceremonies 
of Zion. ‘These turn with a kind of shivering horror from the 
bare and jejyune worship of Evangelical Protestantism, feeling 
how graceless and naked it all is, and having the desire, not to 
be unclothed, but to be clothed upon, and wrapped round in their 
worship with all that is seemly and reverent and suggestive 
of the divine. They shrink from the unfettered licence of a 
“free” service, and crave the calm restraint, the ordered, 
chastened beauty of a stately ritual. They ask for nothing 
better or nobler than that the ancient and solemn services of 
the Church should be repeated in their ears; that her sugges- 
tive and symbolical ceremonies, hallowed by the faith of 
centuries, should be performed before their eyes; that they 
should voice their needs to heaven in praises and in prayers 
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whose language has sufficed for all their fathers ; and that they 
should be permitted to rest quietly in the cool and solemn 
shade of deftly coloured glass or chiselled stone. These 
demand that all the accessories of worship shall be in keeping 
with its object, and that the incomparable sacrifice of the 
Cross, especially, shall be set forth visibly, with such enriching 
accompaniments as are its due. It is meet and right that the 
Bride of the Most High should have her clothing of wrought 
gold. Her garments must smell of myrrh, aloes, and cassia, 
if God is to anoint her with the oil of gladness above her 
fellows. 

There will always be those, on the other hand, who demand 
only that the King’s Daughter shall be all glorious within. 
These will turn away with some impatience from what they 
deem the distractions of an impertinent and oppressive ritual, 
to seek at first hand for some more immediate experience of 
the pure and naked majesty of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Being made children of God by an act of redeeming grace and 
responsive faith, they will feel that the instinctive, spontaneous 
expressions of love and praise, however stammering and halting 
they may be, are more acceptable to the Father than the most 
chastely ordered ritual that remains cold and formal. Nor will 
they feel that they are missing anything by not surrounding 
themselves in worship with the glories of wrought stone or of 
painted windows. Enough if, within bare walls or out upon 
the lone and windy moor, they can soar into those chambers 
of celestial imagery, all tapestried and hung round with the 
counsels of the Eternal Father, which sufficed for the writer of 
Grace Abounding on Elstow Green, or the author of Paradise 
Lost in Bunhill Fields. 

R. H. COATS. 


BrrMINGHAM. 
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THE INVASION OF THE SKY. 
Tue Rev. J. DAWSON. 


How regretful the paradox that the men of to-day should hail 
with enthusiasm the desecration of one of their most invaluable 
possessions! The sky is man’s oldest inheritance, his mother 
in a much deeper sense than the earth to which he gives the 
name, for out of it the earth was born. And with what bene- 
factions has she not enriched her offspring! From her he 
caught the earliest whispers of religion and science in his 
worship of the sun and his study of the stars, and of his yearn- 
ings for freedom and justice she has been the unfailing nurse, 
the abiding prompter. He has seen the earth divided into 
empires and kingdoms, provinces and estates, while the sky 
has remained unappropriated, an ancient commonwealth, the 
monopoly of none, the heritage of all. The first child called 
it his, and the latest-born claims it by a right the ages have 
failed to abrogate. ‘To its breast have clung the poets of al] 
times and all lands, drawing from it the milk of their finest 
inspirations. Out of it swam the gods of Homer, the sprites 
and elves of Shakespeare, the angel hosts of Milton; darken 
its glow in Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, or any of our 
later bards, and the light of more than half their pages is 
eclipsed. And what pictures have hung upon these walls: 
pranks of clouds and winds, light and shade and mist, morning 
splendour and evening glow! Of every great landscape the 
sky forms half. The mountains have climbed into it and 
grown conscious of their magnitude in blocking out their 


shadows against its gleam; the sea has caught its glory and 
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wrought it into its daily sport, its nightly dreams; and lake 
and river and stream have been struck to music by its shine. 
There is no speech nor language where its voice is not heard. 
It was the ear into which we whispered the prayers of child- 
hood, and in spite of all that science has done to delocalise our 
thinking, it remains the sacred realm where still we build our 
paradise. How dread the outlook were it suddenly to dissolve ! 
Bid us wake some morning without the shelter of its folding 
arms, and earth would be a naked rock to which we should 
cling like frightened children scared by the unfathomable abyss 
of space. 

It is of this heaven-born dominion that the aviator is fated 
to deprive us. He is, perhaps, unwittingly, the greatest of the 
Vandals, smiting from our hands, not the fruits of civilisation, 
but that which lies at the back of our civilisation, that which 
was one of the strongest inspirations in wooing us from bar- 
barism. ‘The sky is the light of all our seeing; blacken that, 
and may we not say, If the light above us be darkness, how 
great is that darkness ? 

These are not the forebodings of a distorted fancy. It is 
the ambition of the man who flies, and the men who with 
money and mechanism provide him wings, to sow the sky 
with machines as thickly as the sea is sown with ships; and 
when once this fleet of steel-built frames has spread itself across 
the heavens, the beauty of the firmament will die. It may 
be said that the sky is vast, and man will no more spoil it 
with his iron keels than he has disfigured the sea by dotting 
it with a myriad sails. The answer is that we behold the sea 
in patches while the whole sky is ours at a glance, and no 
blot upon its face can remain unobserved. There may be 
compensations in store for us which it hath not yet entered 
into the heart of man to conceive, a beauty of the future may 
rise phoenix-like out of the ashes of the past ; but before we 
shout a welcome to those who rob us of what we have, would 
it not be well to ask whether what they bring is comparable 
in any degree with what they take away ? 
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This, condemnatory as it may seem, is by no means the 
whole of the count to be made against the new barbarism. 
It is matter of common knowledge that motor traffic has 
converted the highways of rural England into a peril, made 
the lives of cottage-mothers a misery owing to the risks of 
their children, and the crossing of London streets a terror ; 
and similar, if not worse, consequences are certain to follow 
from the spread of aerial locomotion. Perils aloft will become 
as rampant as perils aground. Insurances are already offered 
against this peculiar form of misadventure—sure sign that the 
practical commercial mind is far from counting it an imaginary 
contingency. Death and injury will drop from above as 
certainly as they spring from below. And let it not be 
forgotten that these are inconveniences to be inflicted on the 
many for the indulgence of the few, for in the nature of 
things it cannot but be that those who climb the heavens on 
wings of steel will always be a minority of the population. 
Hitherto man’s upward glance has been one of wonder, 
admiration, worship; sad if in future it is to be one of 
apprehension and alarm. John Ruskin lamented that so 
few people looked at the sky ; the Ruskin of coming days may 
have to base his plaint on the fact that because of its terrors 
few will dare to look elsewhere. 

Another point, also, deserves consideration. We live in 
an age of stress. Never before were such demands made on 
the recuperative energies of both body and mind. ‘The noises 
bred of our civilisation are distracting. ‘Town life is more or 
less of a racket, and the traditional quiet of country lanes is 
broken by alien sounds. Up to now, however, one region has 
escaped intrusion. ‘The sky, “that haunt of ancient peace,” has 
remained inviolate. Are we conscious of how far such restful- 
ness as still soothes our spirits is due to the stillness overhead ? 
How precious, even without being measured by our thought, 
that stillness has grown to be, and how our nerves resent its 
withdrawal, is made evident when out of its heart the thunder 
crashes on our startled ears. We dread the quake that heaves 
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the earth ; shall we smile at the clamour that is about to shake 
the sky? Flying machines, however deftly constructed, are 
terrific in their clatter, and when they become as common 
overhead as motors are beneath, we shall have such commotion 
in the air as will din our senses to distraction. 

Nor is this the worst with which we are threatened. ‘The 
crowning triumphs of aviation are to lie in military achieve- 
ment. The new science is to carry the god of war in waxing 
prowess through the astonished heavens. We are to sing, 
‘Glory to Mars in the highest, and on earth slaughter and ruin 
to men.” Already experiments have been made in the art of 
dropping murder and destruction down on slumbering cities, 
and guns devised by which the murderers in their turn shall 
be rent to pieces among the clouds. War having steeped the 
earth in blood, is now to be lifted up exultingly to splash the 
skies. This may be deemed exaggeration. It is, however, but 
a vivid rendering of the spirit in which these new methods 
of slaughter are glorified in the Press of every European 
country. 

What is the moral significance of this attitude of the public 
mind? Is it a comforting reflection that a beauty we may not 
estimate, a peace which once lost will be unregainable, can be 
surrendered without a protest? Is it a sign of intellectual 
sanity that we can be content to accept mere increase of speed, 
accelerated locomotion, multiplied facilities for transit, as a 
recompense for so tremendous a forfeiture? Why is there no 
demand for an international agreement to prevent such an 
unspeakable consummation as the conversion of the heavens 
into a manufactory for the swifter slaughtering of men? Are 
we Christians, or only Pagans under a veneer? If the world 
be dumb, should not the Churches speak? Surely this is not 
the coming of the Son of Man in the heavens for which they 
have waited so long! 

J. DAWSON. 


AsHFoRD, 
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THE PRE-CHRISTIAN JESUS. 
Tue Rev. W. WOODING. 


Dr ANDERsON’s contention, in the Hissert Journat of 
January 1910, that the Jesus or Christ of the New Testament 
has always been a divinity, may be allowed. But he does not 
appear to consider the probable coalescence of some pre- 
Christian divinity with a real man whose human life was the 
nucleus about which notions of the human and divine were 
confusedly gathered and combined. And when he says that 
the Christian cult was from the first distinguished from the 
many other religious cults by its ethical content, and by 
this ethical content both deserved and secured its success, he 
appears to underestimate two important factors: the human 
personality, whether actual or imagined, which forms its 
central force, and the fact that our knowledge of the other 
cults is mainly, if not entirely, derived from the polemical re- 
presentations of the orthodox advocates of a successful Church. 

We are not here concerned with the genesis of the literary 
tradition of Christianity; but unquestionably it presents us 
with an incomparable ideal ; and even in those parts that must 
be regarded as legendary or mythical, there is a purity and 
restraint which cannot elsewhere be found in documents of 
their own order. With so fine a literary expression, its attrac- 
tive social appeal, its expected crisis in all mundane affairs, the 
devotion of its itinerant agents, the discipline of its converts, 
and the upgrowth of a masterful and democratically spiritual 


organisation, its outward success is not specially phenomenal. 
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It will hardly be contended that the ethical content of the 
Salvation Army is superior to that of other religious move- 
ments of our age; yet in the matter of success some of the 
latter remain comparatively sterile, whilst the former would 
seem to need only the intellectual and secular conditions of 
those early times to be able to rival all that is accredited to 
Christianity. We are always in danger of confusing ethical 
content with historic success. It is probable that Christianity 
as a system is the resultant of rivalry, contest, adaptation, and 
absorption, in which process alien elements were allowed to 
find a home, and in which contributions were accepted from 
outside doctrine, customs, and ethics; but of some elements of 
its pre-eminence and success the less said the better. 

The attempt to get back to the real human Jesus of 
the Gospels may fail; the more so as we are not likely to 
discover authentic documents that may go behind the marvel- 
lous idealisation of the Gospels. Liberal Christianity is not 
therefore in a state of collapse. It will probably arrive at 
the definite conclusion that some short but beautiful human 
ministry, ending in martyrdom, formed the nucleus of that 
movement which developed into Christianity. In which case, 
the doctrines of the incarnation, sacrificial death, resurrection, 
and second coming to judgment will take common rank with 
other myths of the same character, and will have the same 
value as these, neither more nor less. Myths are but the 
picturesque form in which certain great ideas are presented. 
But the mysteries which they thus present are not solved by 
their dramatic form. In especial, the genesis and irregular 
development of the Christ-idea—assuming its identity with 
the Jewish Messiahship—is now fairly well known; but unless 
such uncertain development be regarded as a revelation of the 
existence, qualities, and functions of a being already in existence 
before and apart from revelation, the personification of the idea 
does not thereby make it a real person. And if such imper- 
sonation be made identical with the absolute God—as seems 
to be a present tendency of thought—we have but changed the 
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name of the one and sole object of human worship, be it Jesus 
or Christ ; and this mythical centre of the cult must stand on 
the same ground as Mithra, Serapis, or any other cult-nucleus 
of that creative epoch. 

The main contention, however, of Dr Anderson has been 
anticipated by Professor Wm. Benjamin Smith of Tulane 
University, Louisiana, who in 1906 published in German his 
Der vorchristliche Jesus. It was issued at Giessen, and has 
a very non-committal preface by Professor P. W. Schmiedel 
of Zurich. So far as the above title is concerned, the general 
propositions of the book are as follows :— 

1. That there was a pre-Christian Jesus-cult, of a more 
or less mysterious and secret character, which was widely 
spread in and about Palestine, and whose time-limits may be 
taken as from about 100 B.c. to 100 a.D. 

2. That Christianity arose from the coalescence of several 
nearly allied cults, and not, as Luke endeavours to show, from 
one source and one place of origin, viz. Jerusalem. 

3. That the word Nazarene is not derived from the name 
of a town called Nazareth, which probably did not then 
exist, but from a word-stem which is commen in Hebrew 
and Aramaic, the meaning of which is guardian or protector. 

4. That this term Nazarene, which was the universal appel- 
lation of the early Christians, was the name of a Jewish sect 
before the date assigned to Jesus, and that both Jesus and 
Paul either were or were asserted to be members of this sect. 

5. That the Greek Nafwpatos or Naapaios represents the 
Aramaic Nasaria, and probably combines the two words 
Nasar and Jah, and means Guardian Jahweh—which again is 
represented by the phrase “ Jesus the Nazarene.” 

These propositions are supported by a most minute ex- 
amination of the New Testament text, and of the authorities 
concerned with this subject, both ancient and modern. More- 
over, his readers have the opportunity of drawing their own 
conclusions from the full text of those passages on which 


Mr Smith bases his arguments. 
Vor. X.—No. 4. 56 
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The starting-point of the investigation is the phrase ra zrepi 
tov "Inaov, which occurs four times in the New Testament: 
Mark v. 27; Luke xxiv. 19; Acts xviii. 25 and xxviii. 31. 
The phrase may of course mean reports or rumours of the 
doings of Jesus; but a careful examination of the passages 
induces the belief that the phrase refers to a doctrine or cult 
of which Jesus was the centre. Phrases of similar construc- 
tion point in the same direction: Acts i. 3, xix. 8, xxiii. 11, 
and xxiv. 22. This similarity does not appear in English, but 
it is clear enough in the Greek, and they evidently point to a 
propaganda of the “ Kingdom of God,” “of the Lord,” and 
“of the Way.” So far, there is nothing very remarkable 
about these passages by themselves, except that, in Mark v. 
27, the woman with the bloody issue is made to say cwfyoopat 
instead of ia@jycoua, where the former suggests dogma whilst 
the latter would more naturally suggest healing. 

There are, however, in the Acts, certain events narrated 
which are of such striking character as to demand special 
inquiry. In xviii. 24-28 we read of Apollos the Alexandrine 
Jew, a man learned in the Jewish Scriptures and endowed 
with great eloquence and missionary zeal. This man preaches 
in the synagogue of Ephesus 7a zepi tov “Incod, while as yet 
he knew nothing beyond the teaching of John the Baptist. 
It seems to require very little to bring him into line, for, after 
some talk with Aquila and Priscilla, he is commended to 
the “ brethren” of Achaia, where he preached that Jesus was 
the Christ. It is certainly curious that, so long after the sup- 
posed events, Apollos should be found preaching the Jesus- 
cult, and yet know nothing of the historic person Jesus, or 
of the events attached to his name. He accepts the formula 
“Jesus is the Christ,” and is straightway one with the 
brethren. In xix. 1-7 we find Paul for the second time at 
Ephesus. Apollos has left, and we hear no more of Priscilla 
and Aquila. But there appears to have arisen a small com- 
pany of disciples who would not have been distinguished from 
any others that Paul knew, only that he happened to ask 
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them if they had received the Holy Ghost on their conversion. 
They had never heard of such a thing, and knew only the 
baptism of John, or the propaganda of the Coming One. 

Here, then, appears to be evidence of the existence of 
sporadic groups of persons very nearly akin in dogmatic 
standing: these were members of the cult of the Coming One, 
and members of the Jesus-cult who knew nothing about the 
Jesus of Galilee and Jerusalem ; and for that matter it does 
not appear that Paul knew much about him either. 

Acts viii. 9-24 is even more remarkable. We are told 
that, in consequence of the persecution, Philip went to Samaria 
and made convert of a certain notorious Simon, whom the 
author of the Acts charges with sorcery and blasphemous 
pretensions to a species of emanation of the Deity—not very 
unlike what has been all along attributed to the Christ. That 
he became a devout follower of Philip would seem to argue an 
open mind, and one singularly free from the jealousy that not 
infrequently appears in men who are otherwise great. It is 
also remarkable that, though Ananias of Damascus can confer 
the Holy Ghost on Saul the persecutor, no such phenomenon 
follows the baptism of Simon by Philip the Apostle. Nor, 
although Philip is subsequently led by the Spirit to meet and 
convert the Ethiopian eunuch, and baptizes him in the name 
of Jesus the Son of God, is it said that the Holy Ghost was 
thereby conferred. Was, then, the propaganda of Philip in 
some way different from that of Peter, and again from that of 
Paul? That some difference existed seems implied in the 
visit of Peter and John to Samaria. ‘The word was preached 
there by Philip and accepted by Simon and others, but ap- 
parently not to the satisfaction of the authorities in Jerusalem. 
Peter declared that Simon had no part or lot in this word; the 
reason given being that he had offered money for the bestow- 
ment of that gift which should render his own equipment as a 
teacher complete. 

Here Mr Smith calls attention to the ecclesiastical tradition 
of the wide, powerful, and long-continued influence of the so- 
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called Simonite heresy. Simon is called the father of all the a 
heresies, is opposed with the most bitter animosity, and is k 
caricatured with venom. Irenzus asserts that Simonism was i 
an older contemporary and spurious form of Christianity. f 
But then heresy is only a heterodox form of the faith: it t 
is not necessarily younger, it may even be older, than that V 
standard which stamps it as heresy: in some cases it may r 
have been itself the standard from which the new orthodoxy t 
has diverged. That Simon was a mere religious quack, or S 
what is vulgarly called a sorcerer, can hardly be maintained. k 
On the contrary, he appears to have been a serious philosopher, v 
and neither ecclesiastical tradition, nor the statement that he " 
wished to buy the power of conferring the Holy Ghost, is free a 
from the suspicion of jealousy and unfair partisanship. f 
A similar incident, and of like significance, is given in t 
Acts xiii. 6-12. At Paphos, in Cyprus, Barnabas and Saul s 
come into conflict with Elymas—another so-called sorcerer— k 
though Magus simply means wise, and has no more to do v 
with sorcery than Nathan der Weise. Yet the writer evi- g 
dently wishes to attribute sorcery to Elymas. He is called h 
a false prophet, a Jew, a son of Jesus. They meet at the c 
house of the Roman deputy, one Sergius Paulus, who is called c 
a sagacious man. Elymas has so far interested this man in Oo 
religion that, on the appearance of the new missionaries, he it 
desires to hear the word of God from them also. Elymas u 
does not attempt to prevent this; but he appears to have Cc 
disputed with Barnabas and Saul in the interest of that form E 
of faith in which he had instructed the deputy. There is no 1 
evidence of insincerity or falseness about him ; he only differs c 
in opinion from these strangers, and would protect his disciple d 
from what may have appeared to him a religious extravagance. 
Saul’s controversial language certainly does not err on the side cl 
of charity, for he addresses Elymas as a man full of subtlety p 
and mischief—a child of the devil and enemy of all righteous- Pp 
ness, perverting the right way of the Lord. But why? It is V 





probable that Elymas was a son of Jesus in the sense of being 
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a member of the Jesus-cult, another of those sects which, 
being so nearly akin to, was yet different somehow from, the 
propaganda that Paul preached, and was all the more offensive 
from its similarity. He had apparently taught the deputy 
the way of the Lord—but not the 7ight way—and for this 
was called a child of the devil and an enemy of all righteous- 
ness. Our modern sects have done pretty much the same 
thing in their own way. Elymas, however, is not equal to 
Simon. In some way or other he is overborne by the Apostle ; 
his blindness may be supposed to be metaphorical, and the 
writer suggests that in due time and under fit guidance he 
may come to know the true way of the Lord. Now Cyprus 
appears to have been an old centre of the new religious 
ferment of that age, as was also Cyrene. From these places 
the Jesus-cult first came to Antioch, and was attended with 
such success that Barnabas—himself a Cypriot—was sent to 
knit up the new converts to the Jerusalem Church in the same 
way and for the same reason as Peter and John were sent to 
Samaria. We hear, moreover, of the Cypriot Mnason, who 
had long been a believer. So that in all probability, in 
coming to Cyprus, Barnabas and Saul were coming into 
conflict not merely with the individual Elymas, but with an 
older sect of which Elymas was the representative. Nor is 
it without significance that later on, Saul — who had now 
unaccountably become Paul—and Barnabas cannot agree to 
continue their labours together. Paul has now the lead, and 
Barnabas seems to object, and therefore goes home to Cyprus. 
The occasion of this separation appears too small to be the 
chief motive; it was most likely some form of dogmatic 
divergence that rendered their relations incompatible. 

Further, in Acts xvi. 10 we come upon a very notable 
change in the form of the narrative, in the so-called we 
passages. It is suggested that the writer has here incor- 
porated certain parts of a diary of some itinerant preacher. 
We do not know what was the relation of the we to Paul, but 
_ it appears to be more or less accidental. ‘The we may have 
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been engaged in commerce, but, if so, they seem to have 
combined with it some kind of religious mission that was 
neither identical: with nor hostile to that of Paul. They were 
at least interested in Paul’s work whenever their paths crossed. 
They were several times in his company as fellow-travellers, 
and were once with him at the Proseuche at Philippi. Yet 
they do not seem to have been of Paul’s party, though they 
journeyed with him to Rome. It was with their friends that 
Paul stayed at Puteoli, and it was to meet them that brethren, 
hearing of their arrival, came from Rome as far as Appii 
Forum. In what respects the we agreed with or differed from 
Paul we do not know, nor how far back that Roman com- 
munity dated to which they belonged; but it was certainly 
earlier than Paul’s visit, and was probably the nucleus of what 
was afterwards known as the Roman Church. 

On the whole, a careful examination of present materials 
seems to point to the existence of religious communities 
similar to, but other than, that which has monopolised the 
Christian name: groups that were as early as, and in some 
cases earlier than, the Christian era. Nor need one be surprised 
at controversies between sects so nearly akin, wherein the 
more progressive and better organised should regard with 
suspicion, and refuse association with, those who could not be 
converted—and who could not or would not come into line 
with the more revolutionary party. 

These cumulative evidences of the existence of very early 
religious brotherhoods that had no connection with the 
Apostles or the Jerusalem Church raise another point of great 
interest. What is the worth of Luke’s evidence for the claim 
of Jerusalem to be the one and sole centre of origin of the 
Christian Church? His divergence from the other Gospels in 
respect of post-crucifixion events looks less like ignorance 
than contrary assertion. Instead of the very natural return of 
the disciples to their home in Galilee, we are told that they 
are commanded to remain in Jerusalem in expectation of a 
miraculous endowment for their Apostleship. The ascension 
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takes place on Olivet, and not in Galilee. Their world-mission 
is to start from and centre in Jerusalem. Consistently with 
this we have the solemn gift of tongues, as if for subsequent 
practical use—an event which takes place in a private assembly, 
to which place, nevertheless, are gathered strangers from far 
remote lands, all of whom understand in their native tongues 
what these unlearned men of Galilee have to say. Read the 
list of nationalities represented as present: Parthians, Medes, 
Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia, all of which lie beyond 
the bounds of the then Roman Empire; Judwa, Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, Egypt, Libya, Rome, 
Crete and Arabia, besides Jews and proselytes ; it is, as Luke 
says, the whole known world of that period. 

Passing by the question of the historic credibility of this 
representation, we may well ask for the motive beneath it. It 
is suggested that Luke really knew nothing of the actual 
origin of that religious movement which in his day was 
beginning to command the attention of the world. All the 
gospels connect Jesus with the Baptist, but none of them 
seem to know who this Jesus really was. In Mark and John 
this stands confessed. Matthew has to invent; and, with 
the same freedom, Luke also invents, but invents differently. 
If Luke knew anything of the conclusion of the other 
gospels relating to the return to Galilee, he seems not to 
have taken it seriously. His theory is that Christianity 
had but one local centre of origin, Jerusalem; and _ his 
narrative is constructed either in the light of, or in furtherance 
of, this idea. Hence his denial of any return to Galilee, the 
continuance of the disciples in Jerusalem, with occasional 
interviews with Jesus and conversations on the affairs of the 
Kingdom of God, their waiting in solemn conclave for the 
heavenly endowment, the extraordinary success of the new 
movement in Jerusalem even among the priests, the dispersion 
of the rank and file of the Church by persecution, whilst yet 
the Apostles remain behind as a sort of permanent board of 
directors. All this is to account for the spread of Christianity 
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to the whole of Luke’s world. To the modern secular historian 
this is incredible; nor can the narratives which suggest so 
marvellous an issue stand the test of critical examination. 

It is thus clear from Luke’s two books that some consider- 
able mystery attached to the origin and spread of Christianity 
even in his own day. That mystery may never be fully 
solved, now or hereafter ; but there is here the clear suggestion 
of the existence of diverse religious fellowships that did not 
spring from the activity of any one man, nor historically centre 
in any one place: the very efforts of Luke to show that they 
did, carry with them the evidence to the contrary. Yet were 
these brotherhoods so much akin that in some of them nothing 
but the acceptance of a formula was required to bring them 
into line; whilst others who could not accept the formula 
were characterised as heretics, and their chief men as sorcerers. 
The conflict of these with one another issued at length in a 
predominant and powerful Church that owned allegiance 
to a personality that was probably partly mystical and partly 
human; but, whilst it could not obliterate all differences, it 
could and did become an overbearing Catholicism that would 
tolerate neither the divergences that previously existed nor 
those that subsequently arose. 

What then were these various sects? Epiphanius, Bishop 
of Constantia, in Cyprus, 367-402 a.p., discusses the tenets of 
no fewer than eighty heretical communities, several of which 
are divided into sub-sections. Of these, twenty are pre- 
Christian and sixty belong to Christian times. Of the former 
group, five are Samaritan, besides the Hemerobaptists and the 
Nasarei or Nazarei; and amongst the latter are the Simonists, 
Gnostics, Nazarei or Nazorei, and the Ebionites. Some of 
these were mere varieties of Judaism, whilst others were 
rather of the Gnostic order, but all the above-mentioned 
must be regarded as pre-Christian in origin. We may pass 
by the abuse which the bishop pours on some of these 
as not argument; but it is important to notice the practical 
identity of the two names Nasareei and Nazorei. Epiphanius 
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asserts of the former that they were Jews who as a sect 
sprang from Galaatis, Basanitis, and other regions east of 
the Jordan. They were heretics chiefly in respect of the 
Hebrew canon of Scripture, sacrifices, and the disuse of 
flesh as human food. We are expressly told that these 
Nasarei existed before Christ and had not known him. The 
latter, or Nazorei, Epiphanius places about the time of 
Cerinthus—circ. 98-117 a.p.—but confesses that he does 
not know their real date or order. His account of them 
is such laboured confusion that it is not possible to reduce 
his statements to any fair logical sequence. In brief, how- 
ever, we gather the following: “These Nazorei were pre- 
viously known as Jessei, either after Jesse the father of 
David, or after Jesus, from whom they sprang as his disciples.” 
Epiphanius appears to identify them with those whom Philo 
connects with the Essenes. He then goes on: “ But shortly 
after the ascension of the Saviour, and the preaching of Mark 
in Egypt, there arose people who were really followers of the 
Apostles, but according to all appearance were these Nazorei. 
They were Jews by race, obedient to the law, and advocates 
of circumcision. As soon as they heard the mere name of 
Jesus, and had seen the divine wonders which were wrought 
at the hands of the Apostles, straightway they believed on 
Jesus; and when they learned that he came from Nazareth, 
and was therefore in the Gospels called Jesus the Nazoreus, 
they assumed this name—not Nazirei, which means devoted 
—such as were Samson and John the Baptist. They were 
not the same as the Nasarzi who existed before Christ and 
did not know him; but they were Nazorei—a name by which 
all the Christians were known prior to the adoption of this 
latter name at Antioch. Paul was so called, and indeed all 
the heretics who are no true Christians took this same name 
as a cloak of honour. But yet these Nazorei are Jews and 
nothing else. They differ from the Jews in that they believe 
on Christ; and from Christians in that they maintain Jewish 
observances. When they heard that other people called them 
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Nazorei, they made no objection, because it was for Christ’s 
sake; for the Lord Jesus himself was called Nazoreus, be- 
cause he lived in the town of Nazareth. And this heresy 
of the Nazorei prevails in Beroea, Coele-Syria, Decapolis, in 
the neighbourhood of Pella, and in Basanitis, which is called 
Kokabe. Here they had their origin. For when the dis- 
ciples left Jerusalem, according to the warning of Jesus, and 
settled in Pella, these established themselves in Perza, where 
they continue to exist.” 

Even so, the story is by no means clear. One is led to 
ask what was the relation of these persons, who seem to have 
left Jerusalem at the same time as the body of Christians, to 
the Church. Were they at that time heretics or not? And 
if they became a separate sect at this time, what of Paul’s 
connection with them some years before? Jesus was a 
Nazoreus, and so was Paul; indeed, it was at first the name 
that was supplanted by “ Christian,” and has not died out even 
yet. Though more widely spread, this later sect occupied 
generally the same area as the earlier. It is fairly evident that 
the two names are mere variants, and may be regarded as 
identical. The evident trouble that Epiphanius takes to 
differentiate them only shows how nearly alike he felt them 
to be. That the former knew not Christ, and the latter did, 
is no proof of their separate existence as sects, but only that 
in their earlier history they knew not him who later on was one 
of their own members. So trifling a difference of spelling can 
hardly carry so great a conclusion as Epiphanius evidently 
desires it should. The names are practically the same, and 
the only explanation of this attempt to make them different 
would seem to be that, by the time of Epiphanius, the Church 
had so far departed from its primitive conditions as to place 
these Nazorei in the category of heretics. But even this does 
not show why he denied the connection of these later with the 
earlier heretics of the same name. ‘The answer to this appears 
to be that the old identity of Christians and the Nazorei can- 
not be denied; but if the Nazorei are the same as the older 
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Nasarei, the position of Christianity as a new movement 
springing from Christ as a historic human person of known 
date is seriously impaired. Epiphanius cannot dissociate 
Christianity from all connection with the Nazorei, and he can 
only dissociate it from the Nasarei by denying the identity 
of these two. This appears to be the meaning of deriving the 
name Nazoreus from the town name Nazareth. By this 
means it was supposed that the tradition connecting the two 
could be broken, though it passes the limits of credibility to 
suppose that a widely-spread sect should suddenly change its 
name for such a reason. 

In his chapter on the incarnation Epiphanius lays very 
great stress on Nazareth as the home of Joseph and Mary, 
and therefore of Jesus. He makes the annunciation to Mary 
take place at Nazareth, though Matthew implies that Beth- 
lehem of Judea is the home of both, and that they came 
to Galilee only to be out of the jurisdiction of Herod’s 
son Archelaus, and pitched upon Nazareth for the more 
than doubtful reason of fulfilling the prophecy, “He shall 
be called a Nazarene—Nalwpaios.” We are then told that 
after the presentation in the temple, as recorded in Luke ii. 
22-39, Jesus was taken to Nazareth. In the following year 
he presented himself before God at Jerusalem, and was taken 
to Bethlehem by Mary to see their relations, and back again to 
Nazareth. ‘Towards the end of the second year he is taken 
again to Jerusalem and on to Bethlehem, where he receives the 
adoration and gifts of the Magi, thence to Egypt, and back 
again to Nazareth. 

It comes, therefore, as a momentous surprise to be told that 
Nazareth is a mere geographical fiction; that it is not once 
mentioned in the Old Testament, nor yet in the Talmud, 
though the latter gives a list of no fewer than sixty-three 
Galilean towns; that it occurs neither in Josephus nor in the 
Apocrypha ; and that its first appearance outside the New 
Testament occurs in Eusebius (270-340 a.p.), and then only in 
an incidental reference to Julius Africanus (second century) as 
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saying that, when Herod had destroyed the Hebrew registers, 
“certain connections of the Saviour, coming from Nazara and 
Kokabe—Judzan villages—restored them from memory.” 
Now, it is to be observed that Mark only once mentions 
Nazareth. We are told (vi. 1) that Jesus came into his own 
country, and the subsequent mention of his relations sounds 
very local; but no special town is mentioned, and (iii. 31) 
it has already been assumed that they were living at 
Capernaum. So that Mark here seems a little confused. 
In all the four other cases Jesus is simply called the 
Nazarene, a name that much more readily connects itself 
with the pre-Christian sect of the Nazarenes than the town 
of Nazareth. The chief codices vary between Nalwpaios, 
Naopaios, and Nalapnvds, the last form being most frequent ; 
but none of them need be a derivative from Nazareth. 
Matthew (ii. 23) says that Joseph and Mary went to live at 
Nazareth (Nafapé@) that Jesus might be called a Nazarene 
(Nafwpatos), which is a curious motive, as it does not in 
the least fit the only prophecy that can in any way be 
recalled. After the imprisonment of John (iv. 138), Jesus 
goes into Galilee, and, leaving Nazareth, or Nazara (codices 
B and Z), he makes his home in Capernaum, which later 
on (ix. 1) is called his own city, where also (xii. 46) his 
mother and brethren seem to be dwelling. But again, as 
in Mark, Jesus comes to his own country (xiii. 54), with no 
mention of any town: again there is the same reference to his 
relations, who yet are assumed to be in Capernaum. Here 
then is the same confusion as in Mark. Further on (xxi. 11), 
in describing the ride into Jerusalem, the crowd call Jesus the 
prophet of Nazareth (6 aad Nafapé@) of Galilee, where a town 
is evidently intended, though why this town is mentioned is 
hardly intelligible, for all his work as a prophet is associated 
with Capernaum. But when the maid charges Peter with 
complicity with Jesus (xxvi. 71), the latter is simply called the 
Nazarene (Na{wpaios), and clearly this is the important matter : 
in the maid’s mind it is membership of a sect that becomes the 
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means of identification, and not an insignificant village that 
was of no manner of importance to the matter in hand. Yet 
three times Matthew drags in this name of a supposed town: 
the first of them is quite forced, and the other two simply 
carry out whatever purpose Matthew had in using a town 
name at all. If then Nazareth be a geographical fiction, we 
must attribute its invention to Matthew or the writer to whom 
we owe the Gospel under his name; and the only guessable 
motive for it is something of the same nature as that which 
appears in Epiphanius, viz. to break the tradition between the 
Nazarenes that existed before Christ and those that were 
subsequently identical with the general body of Christians. 
Luke accepts without question the position created by Matthew 
and takes Nazareth as a matter of course. He says (ii. 4) 
that Joseph and Mary went from Nazareth of Galilee to 
Bethlehem of Judza, and that after the presentation in the 
temple the family returned to Galilee, to their own city 
Nazareth (ii. 39), to which place also they returned after the 
visit of the twelve-year-old boy to Jerusalem (ii. 89-51). 
Again, as a famous man, Jesus visits Nazareth (iv. 14, 16), but 
it is implied that his place of residence was at Capernaum (28). 
In iv. 84 Jesus is the Nazarene, or Nazorene, as also in 
xviii. 87 and xxiv. 19, where the words vary between 
Nalwpaios, Nalapynvdes, and Nalopnrvds. The references of 
Luke to Nazareth as a town are more natural than those of 
Matthew, as he has nothing to do with Matthew’s supposed 
motive. By Luke’s time the town had probably become a 
literary tradition that there was no reason to question. 
Nothing seemed to hang on so trivial a matter, and in an 
uncritical age the creation of the name might easily pass. 
Again, in Acts x. 88 Luke speaks of Jesus as coming from 
Nazareth (rdv aad Nafapé?); but in all other cases—ii. 22, iv. 
10, vi. 14, xxii. 8, and xxvi. 9—Jesus is simply called the 
Nazarene, Nafwpatos or Nafopaios, and in xxiv. 5 Paul is called 
a ringleader of the Nazarene heresy, In all these instances the 
word is only varied in Codex D to Nafopaios; and it is clearly 
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to the sect and not the town that reference is made. In 
John i. (45 and 46) Nazareth is twice mentioned, of which one 
instance is curious: “Can any good come out of Nazareth?” 
This might be a point against the ascription of this Gospel to 
the Apostle John, if Nazareth be a geographical fiction, for a 
man of Galilee ought to know. But in xviii. (5 and 7) Jesus 
is Nafwpatos, and in the inscription on the Cross (xix. 19) he 
alone there calls Jesus the Nazarene, Nalwpaios. Beside 
these instances there appears to be no other use of the 
word in one form or another. Thus the town is mentioned 
eleven times, and all seem derived from Matthew. But the 
sect is mentioned eighteen times. And it is observed that, 
whilst the name of this sect is inherent to the very earliest 
strata of Christian tradition, the town name belongs to the 
latest, and has little or no significance, except such as may be 
supposed to lie in the purpose of Matthew’s expression, “ He 
shall be called a Nazarene,” which is equally untrue to prophecy 
and probable derivation. We can easily see why Jesus should 
be called a Nazarene, but the only reason that can be surmised 
for this stress laid by Matthew on Nazareth is that the move- 
ment at the head of which Jesus stood should be dissociated 
from an earlier sect, which is the more remarkable in Matthew 
as he, more than anyone else, connects that movement with its 
radical Jewish source, which again is an argument for separ- 
ating the first two chapters from the body of his Gospel. It 
may well be supposed that there is some significance in the 
apparently accidental reference to the change of name at 
Antioch. Previously the sect were Nazarenes, and these 
Nazarenes dated further back than the time assigned to Jesus 
of Galilee: they were, however, largely conservative of Jewish 
traditions and observances. This did not suit the forward 
party, hence the new name Christian was adopted by the 
Gentile section of the Church. The conservatives gradually 
became the heretics of Epiphanius, and probably of those to 
whom we are indebted for the present form of Matthew’s 
Gospel. Once pushed into this position by the progressive 
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party, it became necessary to break into the continuity of 
Nazarene tradition. This is ineffectively done by the invention 
of Nazareth as the home of Jesus: ineffectively, for the sect 
name still persists in the Mohammedan world, where all 
Christians are called Nazarenes. 

If these considerations are valid, there must surely be some 
other reason for calling Jesus and his followers Nazarenes 
than that he came from Nazareth. It is most probable that 
the word Nazarene had a dogmatic significance. And if 
the explanation is somewhat remote, it is certainly more 
satisfactory than the attempt to derive it from some paltry 
and insignificant village, even if it could be proved that such 
a village existed by that name in the time of Jesus of Galilee. 
It is now assumed that the terms Nasaraios, Nazaraios, 
Nazoraios, and Nazarene are all variants of the same word, 
and have all the same meaning. The Talmudists call the 
Nazarenes Nésrim—a word familiar to the Hebrew for centuries, 
and which in various forms appears many times in the Old 
Testament. Its root, N-S-R, is one of the best known in 
Semitic speech, and has the sense of watching or protecting. 
When, therefore, its equivalent Na{wpatos was used, it must 
have carried with it the well-understood meaning. But the 
Aramaic form of the word is Nasaria, which is parallel with 
such words as Zacharia, Barachia, and others, where the final 
syllable appears to be a fragment of the divine name Jah. 
So that Nasaria should simply mean Servator Deus, and this 
apparently is the meaning of Nazaraios:—“God is my pro- 
tector,” or “ Protector Jahweh,” was the watchword of the 
Nazarenes both old and new. But the Jessaioi were apparently 
a very nearly allied sect, and their name, as derived from 
Jesus, had pretty much the same significance as Nazaraioi. 
It may be that they were indifferently used. To this sect 
apparently belonged Elymas of Cyprus, who is called Barjesus. 
Now the name Jesus was used by certain persons in Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 13-17) as a means of exorcism, which would hardly 
be the case with the name of one who was recognised as an 
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actual and recently living man. Baptism in this name points 
in the same direction; and frequently it is the name Jesus, 
as a symbol or formula, upon which great stress is laid. And 
curiously the word Jesus appears in the Parisian Magic 
Papyrus—a document that dates from the early part of the 
fourth century of our era, but whose original was certainly 
much older, probably earlier than the origin of Christianity. 


Line 1549, dpkilw oe Kata Tov paptapkoupiO’ vacaapr. 
3119-3120, dpxilw oe kata Tov Geov twv EBpaiwr Inoov— 


where vacaap: is evidently the same as Nasaria. So that in 
early, and probably even in pre-Christian times, the names 
Nasaria and Jesus were interchangeably used in the exorcism 
of demons, as we have seen the latter to have been so used 
at Ephesus. 

There is, moreover, a sect which Epiphanius did not 
include in his list, but which Hippolytus (early third century) 
describes somewhat fully and places it as early as, if not earlier 
than, our era: the Naassenians. They appear to have been 
of the Gnostic order. In one of their hymns occurs the name 
of Jesus in a celestial scene. After describing the chaotic 
storms by which the soul, wandering in life’s wilderness, is 
beset and tormented, the hymn proceeds :— 


‘Then up spake Jesus: Behold, my Father, 
How war with evil has arisen on the earth. 
It rises from thy breath and moveth on. 
Man seeks to escape the dread disorder, 
Yet knows not how he shall safely do it. 
Therefore do thou send me, my Father: 

I will descend with thy seals in my hand: 

I will pass through all the ages ; 

And I will make clear all mysteries, 

I will also unveil the form of deity ; 

And all that was hidden of thy holy way 
Will I make known by the name of Gnosis.” 


This is not unlike the “saving knowledge” of the Song of 
Zacharias, and the part here played by Jesus is that of a 
representative of deity. And it is pertinent to this inquiry 
to observe that Gnosticism has a somewhat large place in the 
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New Testament, e.g. the Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, 
John’s Gospel, and the Hebrews. Indeed, Gnosticism in one 
form or another was a very early form of religious specula- 
tion ; and though some of its extravagances were condemned 
as heresies, its essential elements are involved in all religious 
transcendentalism ; indeed, Christianity is what it is to-day 
largely because of its Gnostic elements. 

So, then, the upshot of the whole matter seems to be 
this :—That at about the beginning of our era there existed 
sporadic religious communities of greater or less divergence 
from one another; that of these we may distinguish the 
Naassenians, Nazarenes, and the Jessei as being very nearly 
related. And with these may be associated those who 
expected the Coming One—who were apparently followers 
of John the Baptist. The Jesus-cult appears to have been 
practised by all the above, except, perhaps, the earlier 
Nazarenes, whose cult-name was very similar in meaning to 
that of the Jessei. Out of the collision of these sects a 
more or less common consensus was gradually evolved, which 
included the elements and thoughts attaching to the names 
of Jesus and Nazarene. How this was produced we can but 
guess. Probably the determining factor was the appearance 
amongst the Nazarenes of some remarkable person, whose 
spiritual and magnetic attraction, whose lofty teaching and 
tragic death, were just the one thing wanted to create a valid 
historic basis for the great Christian edifice. Probably—for the 
name was not uncommon—his name was actually Jesus; in 
which case his identification and confusion with the divine 
nucleus of the Jesus-cult becomes the more intelligible. It is 
not, however, to be expected that we can now, or that we shall 
hereafter, be able to withdraw the veil that hides from us the 
actual personality of this wonderful man ; all we have or can 
have is the common traditions of the Synoptic Gospels, 
between the lines of which each must read as best he can. 
But whoever and whatever this man may have been, the 


great human movement that now for ages has gathered 
Vor. X.—No. 4. 57 
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to his name had its vital antecedents beyond his own 
time and character, and only awaited his attractive and 
compelling personality to coalesce into organic unity. These 
antecedents were associated with NaSaR the protector and 
Jesus the Saviour, as the legendary portion of Matthew’s 
Gospel seems to imply. So that the vast energy of the Church 
spent in proving the divinity of Jesus has been entirely super- 
fluous. According to such evidence as we have, Jesus was an 
object of worship (as a representative of God) before the great 
prophet of Galilee appeared on the scene. The worship of the 
latter has thus been due partly to accident, partly to the pre- 
eminence assigned to him in the Church, and partly to the 
ignorance in which the actual man was shrouded from public 
knowledge. Christian worship thus began with a divine person 
at its heart and centre, which worship was transferred to a 
man who in some way or other became confused with the 
divinity. That, however, is no reason why we should perpetu- 
ate a confusion which, though fraught with good as well as 
ill, is none the less confusion, and ought not for any human 
purpose to be maintained. If any man be found really 
worshipful, reverence him according to his worth; but it 
serves no useful or legitimate purpose to break down the 
distinction between the human and the divine. They are not 
the same, however true it may be that God is in all that 
exists, and that we live and move and have our being in Him. 
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DANTE AND THE NEW THEOLOGY. 
Tue Rev. S. UDNY, M.A. 


In substance the New Theology represents an attempt 
to restate the vital contents of the Faith in the sphere of 
Christology. ‘“ What think ye of Christ: whose Son is He?” 
is the problem which it raises. ‘Those who framed the phrase 
a “ New Theology” (which is not perhaps to be taken au 
pied de la lettre) are dissatisfied with a dogmatic statement 
that He is the Son of God. They would emphasise rather 
His own claim to be the Son of Man. They believe that the 
Dogma of Incarnation has obscured that claim by dwelling 
too exclusively upon His Divinity. It is in vain, they believe, 
that Theology labours to define the Divine Being of Christ, to 
plunge into the Infinite, to elaborate a Dogma of the Trinity. 
Man must leave that alone for ever. The vital thing in 
Christianity, they say, is the Humanity of Christ. There 
must be a New Theology, which should deal exclusively with 
a doctrine of the Christ in His relation to Man. And so far 
the spiritual motive behind this movement is in accord with 
other powerful and spiritual motives at work within as well as 
without the Church—with the desire (to particularise one) to 
“ Socialise ” Christianity, or to regard it as pre-eminently the 
leaven of modern social regeneration. We have seen recently 
how powerful such a motive is by the response accorded to 
the “Socialistic” propaganda in the Pan-Anglican Congress 
by the public Press in our own country. The ‘“‘ New Theology” 


may not represent great vigour of thought, but it can count on 
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a wave of public feeling; and the “Old Theology” has cer- 
tainly to reckon with a general estrangement from its terms 
and methods. 

But there are undoubtedly other elements at work in 
favour of this movement towards a New Theology. Foremost 
among these is an intellectual conviction, which is not confined 
to any one school of thought even within the Christian Com- 
munions, that the old documentary and historical foundations 
of Dogma are being mined by the new critical method in the 
domain of History as well as Literature, and that the basis of 
Dogma in Christology, to wit, the unique character of its Divine 
Person, is doomed to fall before the comparative method when 
applied to the Evolution of Theology. There can indeed be 
little doubt that the latter Science, essentially constructive and 
positive as it is in character, has yet to develop its attack on 
the Old Theology, and is a more dangerous enemy than any 
negative criticism. 

There is another motive-power at work in favour of a New 
Theology. Closely connected as it is in origin and form with 
the idea of a “ Natural Evolution” in Theology, it is wholly 
distinct in essence. Along with the apparent weakening of 
the older belief in the historically unique character of the 
Christ there has arisen a new conception of the possibilities 
latent in the evolution of a “ Christ-consciousness” in Man. 
In part this conception is due to the increasing knowledge 
of the higher human records in the history of mankind, and 
of the religious experience which they enshrine. But our own 
immediate horizon in the sphere of spiritual experience is also 
daily widening, thanks to the growth of a new psychology of 
religion which has to a certain extent absorbed the attention 
formerly centred upon the historical Christ as the unique 
revelation of Divine immanence. 

The tendencies of our own time are not so peculiarly 
modern as is often imagined. In substance, if not in form, 
they were certainly familiar to Dante’s age. Our insistence 

upon the Human and Social aspects of the Faith was one of 
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the chief notes in the Religious Renaissance of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. It was the soul, for instance, of the 
Franciscan Gospel and of the Fraticelli ferment. Again, the 
revolt of this age against the principle of dogmatic and ecclesi- 
astical authority was far broader and deeper than the garbled 
records of the triumphant party allow us to perceive, or than 
general history has recognised. Indeed, all serious students 
of history now acknowledge that Oriental freethought then 
threatened to submerge dogmatic and ecclesiastical authority, 
and that Scholasticism, whether on its Rationalistic or Mystical 
side, was the outcome of this Oriental leaven, working from 
within upon the material of the Faith. The New Theology 
of this culminating period in Scholasticism involved a New 
Psychology based on a searching intellectual apprehension of 
Aristotelianism, as dissected by the New Platonists in the 
great contending schools of Arabian Metaphysic. The 
Metaphysic of Christian Dogma has never been handled so 
scientifically since. But this New Psychology of the supreme 
Schoolman was at least in some cases backed by an Intuitional 
Mysticism, within and without the Schools, of independent, 
immediate, and intrinsic value. Equally active was the impulse 
to compare, if possible to reconcile (though in no shallow 
Eclectic fashion), the Faith with the deeper thought of other 
Creeds and Ages. Nor can this age, which gave birth to 
the “ Everlasting Gospel” and its claim entirely to supersede 
the Old Theology by a new Dispensation of the Holy Ghost 
—this Age in which a host of “Spirituals” (many of them 
possessed of spiritual genius as well as with the spirit of 
martyrdom) claimed to have superseded the Revelation of the 
Historical Christ—be considered to have lacked a popular 
New Theology. The extraordinary career of a Rienzi at its 
close, though better known to most of us because of the 
dramatic though somewhat vulgar character which these 
claims assumed in his case, was but a ripple on the surface of 
a deep and permanent current which surged throughout the 
Middle Ages between the East and West. 
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Now, to trace the course which Dante steered in these 
perilous seas would be an intricate task, but certain marks 
in that course are clear. Nobody will gainsay the fact that 
Dante sympathised with what we must call in its true sense 
the Rationalising or Sceptical spirit of his age. Hear how he 
speaks of the highest quest in Paradiso (iv. 180-182) : 


‘* Nasce per quello a guisa di rampollo, 

A pié del Vero il Dubbio: ed é natura 

Che al sommo pinge noi di collo in collo.” 
(‘“‘ Wherefore there springeth, like a shoot, questioning at the 
foot of Truth: which is a thing that thrusteth us towards the 
summit, on from ridge to ridge”).' I pass with a single word 
the evidence of his intense enthusiasm for the human aspects 
of the Faith in its relation to the reformation of Society, his 
unfettered and everywhere original criticism of the medieval 
themes of Church and State—his bold philosophy of history— 
his conception that humanity is ordained for a goal towards 
which the Incarnation itself was a stage. The bearing of all 
this on his own New Theology is momentous, but beyond our 
scope. And the evidence, at all events, has been recognised, 
although the conclusions to which it leads us have not been 
pursued. 

I return to more direct evidence and to more immediate 
conclusions about this New Theology of his. I only desire to 
note, with reference to what I have already said about the 
“modernism” of Dante’s Age, that Dante has explicitly de- 
clared himself in favour of a comparative treatment of the 
highest theological truth. Speaking, for instance, of “the 
human excellence which is the principle of all goodness in us” 
(Convito, bk. iv., c. xxi.), according to what he calls “the 
natural” (or Philosophic) and “the Theological” way, he adds, 
“concerning the diverse reasonings that have been held by 
philosophers as to the difference (2.e. the diversity in origin and 


1 Here and elsewhere I avail myself of Mr Wicksteed’s lucid but restrained 
renderings (Dent's Classics): although Mr Wicksteed hardly perhaps allows its 
full weight to the word “ Dubbio,” and is inclined everywhere to minimise 
Dante’s “invidiosi veri” (Par., x. 138). 
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virtue) of souls,” that if each (Pagan) philosopher were to 
defend his own opinion, it might be that truth would be seen 
to exist in all of them, although (inasmuch as on the surface 
they seem somewhat remote from the truth) it is better not to 
proceed by way of them.” Such language is startling, and it 
betrays an attitude which is distinct from the speculative 
freedom even of the most daring scholastic, though it is 
not alien to that of the allied mystic, theologians. But 
it is certainly characteristic of the Theologian of the 
Commedia. 

I pass now to the New Psychology of the Commedia it- 
self, and there I shall confine myself chiefly to its “ crowning 
victory,” the Paradiso. I am aware, of course, that the Old 
Theology supplies the Paradiso with the form of its engross- 
ing theme and its faultless beauty. Often in a single canto the 
whole body of Christian Dogma lies embalmed. Well might 
the epigraphist write: ‘“‘Theologus Dantes, nullius dogmatis 
expers.” ‘’T'o enjoy God for ever,” to sink voice and thought 
and heart in the contemplation of Divine Being, to gaze into 
that abysm of Consciousness, is the goal of this God-intoxicated 
seer. To him there seems no rest for the spirit of man save in 
the Beatific Vision. He looks back upon the world from the 
“Starry Heaven” in disdain as upon a tiny threshing-floor. 
Where, we may well ask, is there room in this Transcendental 
triumph for the claim of a New Theology, that the Divine 
Immanence in Man is the “ raison d’étre ” of religion ? 

And yet on the threshold of the Paradiso (c. i.) we find 
Dante’s own answer to such a doubt. 


“ Surge ai mortali per diverse foci 
La Lucerna del mondo ” 


(The Lantern of the Universe riseth unto mortals in divers 
straits”) he sings mystically of the Earth’s High Sun; and 
then presently he adds: 


“ Trasumanare significar per verba 
Non si poria; pero l’esemplo basti 
A cui esperienza grazia serba.” 
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(*'To pass beyond humanity may not be told in words, where- 
fore let the example satisfy him for whom Grace reserveth the 
experience.”) Such is at once his confession and conviction 
when he preludes this “swan-song” of his lifelong Vision. 
“ 'Transumanare” is within the power of Man, though beyond 
the reach of human language. Art may but shadow it in 
symbol. Yet the symbol will suffice for him to whom Grace 
has in store an “ Experience” like his own. A real apprehen- 
sion of the Paradiso will convince us, too, that this proud con- 
fession of his impotence to express, yet of his assurance that 
he had achieved, was not uttered in vain. And Shelley, an 
intuitive lover of Dante, although no intellectual lover of the 
Old Theology, has in the terza rima of his Triumph of Life 
twice recorded his homage to this “wonder worthy of the 
rhyme,” when he sings: 


“ Behold a wonder worthy of the rhyme 

Of him who from the lowest depths of hell 

Through every paradise and through all glory 

Love led serene, and who returned to tell 

The words of hate and care, the wondrous story 

How all things are transfigured except Love ; 

For, deaf as is a sea which wrath makes hoary, 

The World can hear not the sweet notes that move 

The Sphere whose melody is light to lovers— 

A wonder worthy of his rhyme.” 
The reader will, however, desire something more definite as to 
the substance of this claim of Dante’s—not for himself alone, 
but for all “to whom Grace has this experience in store ”—to 
“pass beyond humanity.” 

Now Dante’s own response to that desire cannot be pro- 
vided apart from a consideration of the Transcendental unity 
of his Thought and Art. The New Psychology of Dante 
pervades both. We encounter it upon the first page of the 
Vita Nuova, in such phrases as these—“the book of my 
memory,” “the glorious Lady of my mind, made manifest to 
mine eyes.” Significantly he transcribes there the rubric of 
that “book of memory.” “Incipit Vita Nova” (Here be- 


ginneth the New Life). The Vita Nuova is a “modern” 
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version of the ancient theme of Eros (the Heavenly Eros) and 
Psyche, that mind which, as Dante tells us in the Convito, is 
“bound and imprisoned in the organs of the body,” yet is “the 
culmination and the most precious part of the soul—which is 
Deity.” It is of her that he vows, in the last words of the 
Vita Nuova, “to write concerning her that which hath not 
before been written of any woman.” And it is of her that he 
sings in diverse forms throughout the Canzoniere and 
Commedia, until at length she returns to the “ Eternal 
Fountain” (“Poi si tornd all’ Eterna Fontana”) in the 
Paradiso; while Dante, too, like all the sons of men whom in 
the Purgatorio he compares to the chrysalis—*“ born to form 
the butterfly of a human angel ”—is summoned to “ consum- 
mate his journey perfectly.” 

That Dante did indeed claim there to have initiated a 
revolution in the form and substance of Art and Theology (to 
him they are identical) cannot be disputed, though there is a 
tendency among his modern commentators (due to their strange 
ignorance of the Mystics’ consensus in every age and clime) to 
set Dante at variance with himself, and to regard the Commedia 
itself, forsooth, as a recantation of the Convito. I do not 
attempt here to enter into that question. Dante’s own words 
are significant enough. He says in the last words of his Intro- 
duction to the Convito (bk. i.): “This shall be the new light, 
the new sun, which shall rise when the wonted sun shall set, 
and shall give light to them who are in darkness and in shadow 
as to the wonted sun, which shines not for them.” I imagine 
that no words could express better the attitude to-day of the 
partisans of a New Theology towards the Old. And there is 
a single passage in a context (bk. iv., cxxi.) which will suffice 
to indicate the substance of his New Theology. Quoting 
certain words from Cicero’s De Senectute, ‘where Tully,” he 
writes, ‘speaking in the person of Cato, says: ‘ Wherefore a 
celestial soul descended into us, coming down from the loftiest 
of habitations into a place which is counter to the divine 
nature and to eternity,” Dante adds, “in the (human) soul there 
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exists its own proper virtue, and the intellectual virtue, and 
the divine.” This threefold division of the faculties of the 
soul, which he gives authoritatively as his own, he fortifies from 
a famous medieval book, De Causis, by Albert the Great, whom 
Milman characterises as “the most illustrious of the School- 
men,” the precursor of the Inductive Method in Physics 
and Philosophy. And he concludes his whole account of 
what he calls the “natural science” of the soul in these 
startling terms: 

“There are some of such opinion as to say that, if all the 
preceding virtues were to accord in the production of a soul 
in their best disposition, so much of the Deity would descend 
thereon that it would almost be another incarnate God.” 
Well may Mr Wicksteed exclaim in a note upon this passage ; 
“This singularly bold attempt to bring the Incarnation within 
the range of Natural sequences seems almost to anticipate 
certain speculations of modern theologians.” 

The Commedia itself, and especially the Paradiso, contain in 
their deepest sense—that “ Sensus Anagogicus ” which Dante 
himself has declared to be the ultimate and true interpreta- 
tion of all his Art, and which Boccaccio, although the author 
of the current historical romance about Dante’s relations with 
Beatrice, has embodied in his ‘‘Commento”—a representa- 
tion “ after the manner of the poets” of this New Psychology. 
The “Sensus Anagogicus” derives its very name from 
‘“anagogia, the ancient Greek name for Initiation into the 
mysteries. His “Theology” or “Theurgy,” however Neo- 
Platonic in its form, was the outcome of a Psychology based 
upon his own experience—that “esperienza” which, as he 
says in the true inductive spirit, is “the fountain-head of all 
the streams of Art”: 


‘Ch’ esser suol fonte ai rivi di vostr’ arti.” 
And that Psychology of his own Experience is still as New as 


when he tells “ Marco the Lombard” in Purgatorio that he 
“is going upwards in the very swathings of mortality,” and 
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adds that “God in His grace has granted him to behold His 
Court in a fashion altogether beyond the use of our own time” : 


‘‘ Per modo tutto fuor del modern’uso.”’ 


This New Psychology of Dante, as I have said, ‘swims like 
some new planet into our ken” in the Vita Nuova. “ New 
Life” is his own name for it. But the true glory of this 
revelation is reserved for his “ vere laude” of Beatrice in the 
Commedia. There “Dante,” the representative Man, when 
he “gives” himself irrevocably to “ Beatrice,” the giver of 
this final blessedness, tells us that his own name of “ Dante” 
is of necessity enrolled : 
“al suon del mio nome 
Che di necessita qui si rigistra”’ (Purg., xxx. 61-62). 

It is the one occasion on which he imparts to us his mystic 
name, when he “ surrendered his heart and vision to her will.” 
His baptismal name, of which indeed we have no record, was, 
according to Boccaccio, not ‘‘ Dante” at all, but Durantes. As 
** Dante ” he is here enrolled, “citizen of that Rome where Christ 
is Roman.” And as his name is enrolled, like that of the 
Historical Christ in the Gospel, among the citizens of Eterna! 
Rome (his symbol of Universal Humanity after the flesh), so he 
re-enacts in the Commedia the part of the Mystic Christ after 
the Spirit, by his mystic Death and Resurrection and Ascension, 
which are severally the theme of its three great canticas. 

** Ritornato di la fa che tu scrive ” (“ When thou art returned 
from yonder, see to it that thou write”), exclaims “ Beatrice” 
(pointing him to the “ Mystic Wain”)—at the close of the 
Purgatorio—in those splendid cantos which are the critical 
point of his pilgrimage and the scene of his mystical recep- 
tion as an Initiate. And the purpose of this Revelation which 
“Beatrice” charges him to bring back to his age is to be 
primarily a Social Reformation: “In pro del mondo che mal 
vive” (“For that world’s weal, which liveth ill”). Now this 
primary “social” purpose, which is also, as I have insisted, a 
note of our own “ New Theology,” has been amply recognised 
by all students of Dante. But its “ presuppositions” (to use 
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a German phrase) in Dante’s Theology have not been so 
recognised. I write to emphasise these. The Commedia is 
one great symbol of the Mystic’s triumph, a triumph 
vouchsafed to Dante as the Representative man in his human 
body—his “ vera carne.” 

This idea of the Representative Man cannot be appreci- 
ated at all apart from the fundamental doctrine in Medieval 
Theology of “ Universals” on which, and its intimate bearings 
on the symbolism of the Commedia, I have not space here 
even to touch. But anyone familiar with this root of Theo- 
logical thought in Holy Scripture and the Fathers, as well as 
in the Middle Ages, would do well to weigh such a single 
point in this symbolism, as “ Dante’s” identification of himself 
in certain passages with “Adamo.” The most interesting 
matter in this connection is Dante’s masterly treatment of the 
Atonement. Dante conceives of a Universal Nature in man, 
which involves all individuals in the Fall of Adam, and in- 
cluded all mankind in the Restoration of the Second Adam. 
And he conceives this Fall and Restoration as an Eternal fact, 
re-enacted wherever the Universal Christ is revealed in man. 
Christ was “judicially executed” as Man, but as God He has 
“reinstated Man in his full life.” Yet more striking and 
daring is his sublime handling of the theme of Incarnation in 
its connection with the “goal of all his longings” in those 
praises of the “ Virgin-Mother” which form the (exoteric) 
climax of the Paradiso. But I must content myself with the 
impertinence of bare assertion. The essential purpose of the 
Commedia is the daring though disguised representation of 
an Eternal Incarnation in every Son of Man who mystically 
awakes to the secret of his Divine Being, and seeks to 
energise within himself the mystery of the Eternal Trinity— 
that is, of a Hypostatic Unity in which personality is pre- 
served. Translated into the terms of human consciousness, 
this implies an equation of Self-consciousness with All-con- 
sciousness, and involves the reconciliation of knowledge 
and love in a condition of Transcendental Being. Such 
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is Dante’s interpretation of the Aristotelian Entelechy of 
Being-in-Perfection, as it relates to the human body and soul. 
This aspect of the Commedia has been hardly recognised. 
Perhaps we ought rather to say that its Psychological basis 
and its Metaphysical issues have been overlooked, and that 
its Theological tendencies have been consequently ignored. 
For the fact that Dante does thus equate Self-consciousness 
and All-consciousness, that he does reconcile Knowledge 
and Love in his conception of Transcendental Being, can 
escape no student of the Paradiso who pursues Dante’s 
representation of the Soul’s Pilgrimage to its close. Nor has it 
escaped mystical students in any age. I may refer the reader 
to Gabriele’ Rossetti’s very rare Mistero dell’ Amor Platonico, 
which entirely superseded the inferior Commentary by which 
he is generally known, a work which, amongst much doubtful 
matter, contains the materials and even the principle of a true 
interpretation which is at once old and new, past and to come. 

Lack of space compels me to leave the bare indication 
which * I have given as to the substance of this New Theology 
to speak for itself. To pursue this subject, even within the 
confines of the Commedia, would involve the consideration of 
Dante’s thought in all his works, for even the De Monarchia 
and the De Vulgari Eloquio are equally mystical at heart, 
and the whole of his work is a unity with one purpose—the 
development of his primal conception of the “ New Life.” I 
desire, however, to add here one last remark upon the temper 
of Dante’s New Theology. ‘“ Pectus facit Theologum” is a 
deep as well as a broad saying, and Dante has set his seal to 
its truth. “Questo decreto” (this decree) exclaims Beatrice, 
speaking of God’s counsel in Redemption (Paradiso, vii. 58-60), 

‘* Questo decreto, frate, sta sepulto 


Agli occhi di ciascuno, il cui ingegno 
Nella fiamma d’ amor non é adulto,”’ 





1 The father of our own Dante Gabriel Rossetti—the translator of the 
Vita Nuova, and the author of Dante and his Circle. 

2 T may refer to an article in the Contemporary Review (Nov. 1908), “ Dante’s 
Intuition of the Infinite,” which contains some further notes upon this point. 
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(“This decree, my brother, is buried from the eyes of 
everyone whose wit is not matured within Love’s flame.”) 
That thought is the key to Dante’s Theology. It 
unlocks both his Metaphysics and his Art. His Art is 
“matured” in Love; his Metaphysics, as I have tried 
to suggest, are essentially an attempt to reconcile the 
claims of Knowledge with those of Love by the transcen- 
dental experience of the Lover. But the thought that the 
Theologian must be “matured” in Love is also the key 
(here we are concerned with a fresh aspect of this truth) to 
the temper of his Theology. And this question of the 
temper, the “personal equation,” of the student, is no mean 
consideration in the pursuit of Theology or Philosophy. 
Theologians, like Philosophers, are, it is said, born pessimists 
or optimists: they certainly become reverential or self- 
assertive. And the value of any school in Theology depends 
perhaps more, in its day and generation, on what we may call 
its moral development than on its metaphysical depth. It is 
this matter which I have in mind when I speak of Dante’s 
temper in Theology. Dante’s temper is not that of every New 
Theologian. The New Theologian, the Gnostic of our own 
Age, often accentuates the “Scientific ” element in Theology ; 
Dante accentuates the Devotional. It cannot be denied that 
Dante is in full accord in the Gnostic claim that the final 
court of Truth is not dogmatic tradition, but psychical 
intuition. By the very form of his Theologic Art he changes 
the “venue” of Theology from the Schools, with their dogmatic 
basis, to the Soul, with its intuitional experience. His im- 
passioned Creed is the Creed of one who believes that the 
Soul has the potentiality of Universal Being, and is in im- 
mediate contact through this potentiality with the Divine. 
The Church exists (such is the goal of his reasoning in the 
De Monarchia) to guide, not to control, the spirit of Man. 
Knowledge supersedes “Faith” with Dante: he_ believes 
that, in the mystery of “ Union with the Infinite,” Man may 
“know as he is known.” And Dante claims as the pro- 
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tagonist of the Commedia to have “attained” this goal of 
Beatific Vision : 

“ E mi ricorda ch’ io fui piu ardito 

, ‘ ch’ io giunsi 

L’ aspetto mio col Valor Infinito” (Par., xxxiii. 79-81). 

Knowledge again precedes Love, according to Dante, in 
the order of attainment. It is an essential feature in his con- 
ception of this “‘ Yoga,” that the ‘ Yogi” loses himself in God 
only by the act of Contemplation. It is the order of Being. 
The Seraphim (who in heaven embody the Love-aspect of 
Being), as well as the Cherubim (who embody its Knowledge- 
aspect), “enjoy God in measure as their sight sinketh more 
deep into the Truth wherein all Intellect is stilled.” 

And Dante does not shrink from the corollary that it is 
even so on earth: “ Hence may be seen how the being blessed 
is founded on the act which seeth, not that which loveth, which 
after followeth.” 

Yet, on the other hand, we too must remember (ricordare) 
that such Knowledge (his “Science,” Intelletto,) is rooted in 
Love (his Devotion), that this “Seat of Authority” is exalted 
in Dante’s heart as well as in his mind—that it is at the feet 
of “ Beatrice” (who embodies his conception of Immediate 
Inspiration) he learns all his theology. 

“Cosi Beatrice ; ed io, che tutto ai piedi 
De suoi commandameti era divoto 
La mente e gli occhi, or’ ella volle, diedi” (Purg., xxxii, 106-108). 

The New Theology will do wisely to recover Dante’s spirit 
of Devotion, and to find there that “ Seat of Authority,” apart 
from which no Theology can morally and spiritually develop. 

S. UDNY. 


Tue VicaraGe, THornton Heatu. 








DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


“SUBCONSCIOUS AND SUPERCONSCIOUS.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1911, p. 477.) 


Prorrssor Percy Garber analyses the unconscious mind into two parts, 
the subconscious and the superconscious, which are distinguished as 
respectively lower and higher according to their ethical values; and 
religions he classifies into three orders (p. 493) according as they are 
mainly concerned with (1) the subconscious, (2) the conscious, or (3) the 
superconscious. 

It is worth considering how far this phraseology helps us with the 
facts. I think Professor Gardner is to be congratulated on having 
dropped the somewhat mystic words “subliminal” and “ supraliminal,” 
and on having substituted for them the words “unconscious” and “ con- 
scious,” thus disposing of the fiction of a fixed threshold. We have to 
bear in mind that the threshold is not fixed in the same place with different 
people, nor at different times with the same person ; and that what really 
happens when a new range of vision opens is that the attention has been 
turned in a new direction, supposing that there is a faculty for reception 
from that direction. But if this is the case, and it is recognised that the 
unconscious thus often comes into consciousness by the shifting of the 
boundary-line between the two sorts of mind, we are still far from deter- 
mining what the moral value of a religion of the “conscious” order is 
(class 2); nor is it convenient to talk (p. 495) of the “influence of intellect 
on life” until we know whether that intellect is in the service of the higher 
or lower nature, or whether (in the phraseology of the writer) it is guided 
by the “ subconscious ” or the “ superconscious.” 

Again, it does not seem to be quite fair to the pagan religions to say 
(p. 493) that they are “mainly concerned with the subconscious,” and 


contain “many of the instincts which lie at the roots of our animal life,” 
888 
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as if in the “necessary natural functions of man” there were something 
peculiarly close to the non-moral. The worship of Diana, in its inception, 
is not a bad worship; at all events it is a high remove from anything 
possible to the brutes. It involves the idea of a sternly chaste huntress, 
a type of the moral vigour attaching to healthy physical work. It is in its 
degeneration that this worship becomes bad; with the unspeakable 
Astarte, or the commercially profitable divinity of Ephesus. But precisely 
the same sort of degenerations are possible to Christianity itself. The 
truth is that even in the old pagan worships there was a spark of the 
divine. And by a curious coincidence a Christian writer in the same 
number of the Hibbert Journal (pp. 617-618) has described the “ exalta- 
tion” which he felt at the sight of natural scenery as comparable with a 
religious experience. In paganism men saw God in Nature. ‘The deeper 
revelation is when Nature is seen in God. 
Epwarp WILLMorE. 


Forest Gate, E. 


THE CLERGY AND FREE INQUIRY. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1911, p. 365.) 


CarpinaL Newmav, in a well-known passage, describes his bewilderment at 
certain moral difficulties by saying, “It is as though I looked in a mirror 
and saw no reflection of my face.” This is my feeling when I look into 
Professor Knight’s criticism for some reflection of my views. I find therein 
some unexpected things—hard words like hypocrisy and perjury ; inferences, 
in brackets, which I am quite unable to follow; remarkable statements, as 
that Thirlwall, Lightfoot, Westcott, Creighton, Robertson, Maurice, 
Stanley, Jowett, were obscurantists and emissaries of darkness. I find 
these surprising things doubly surprising from a seat of learning in the 
home of freedom. What I do not find is an appreciation of the drift or 
gist of my paper in the January Hibbert. 

It was an attempt to deal with a phase of the double conscience which 
is in us all, the individual conscience and the social or corporate conscience, 
the sense of duty to self and of duty to the community. Sometimes these 
are or seem to be in conflict, and in proportion as both are quick and 
tender the conflict becomes distressing and bewildering. Men who have a 
strong desire to be loyal to truth have sometimes also a profound sense of 
their obligations to the religious community to which they belong. Men 
who think fearlessly are sometimes of humble spirit, and deeply aware of 
the historic growth and present value of a national institution like the 
Church of England, and so are slow to separate themselves and proclaim 
their provisional views as final. If the Church tolerates their freedom of 
inquiry and moves, however gradually, in the direction of free inquiry, 
they legitimately feel that they are right in remaining with their Alma 

Vor, X.—No., 4. 58 
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Mater, and strengthening the force by which she moves. I tried to follow 
the anxious debate on this matter which takes place in the minds of young 
men, and to offer them counsel. Professor Knight complains that in my 
paper, which was entirely concerned with conscience, I have omitted the 
part of conscience. It is a curious accusation. He seems to think that the 
liberal clergy are constantly declaring their belief in what they disbelieve. 
I would suggest a further acquaintance with their utterances. He is 
apparently unaware that the terms of subscription to the Articles were 
officially relaxed half a century ago, and that most of the legal decisions 
have been in their favour. It would be as unreasonable to look for 
the “higher criticism” in the Reformers of the sixteenth century as to 
expect Copernican astronomy in Ptolemaic days. Nevertheless, the 
Reformers, by their protest for freedom, were the real fathers or ancestors 
of the latest critics. The liberal clergy are more truly their successors 
than those who inherit their formule without being inspired by their 
spirit. 

There is such a thing as hypertrophy of the private conscience and 
atrophy of the social conscience, and those in whom the latter is strong 
will hesitate many times before deserting the Church of their baptism 
and love, the Church which they regard as the widest and most tolerant 
in the world, because the great advance of knowledge has made some of 
her phraseology obsolete. Bishop Creighton (whom Professor Knight 
declares to be an obscurantist, but whom Lord Rosebery called “one of 
the most alert intelligences of the age”) remarked that some people were 
much too fond of growing consciences, and he wished they would grow 
something else—for instance, cabbages. He was thinking of those who 
grow their private consciences in a forcing-house and their social con- 
sciences in a winter-garden or a cellar. Finally, that readers of the Hibbert 
Journal may form an estimate of Professor Knight’s fairness in controversy, 
I will make a quotation. He writes: “The next paragraph (of my paper) 
says that the strict constructionists, apparently including Lord Morley, 
belong to a ‘lower level of thought,’ to ‘an extinct order.’” Here is the 
passage to which he refers: “'Those who are so ready to say, ‘If you 
cannot swallow every Article in the Thirty-nine without qualification you 
have no right in the Church’s ministry,’ are speaking from a lower level of 
thought, as men who have read no history, or, reading, have not under- 
stood. ‘They belong to the company who believe in the verbal inspiration 
and in the scientific and historical infallibility of Scripture—which is to 
say, they belong to the past, to an intellectually extinct order.” Does 
Professor Knight think, or think that I think, that Lord Morley holds 
these beliefs? And if not, what inference should we draw about Professor 
Knight ? 

Wituiam Danks. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


JUDAS ISCARIOT. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1911, p. 529.) 


My own picciolettu barca is unadapted for the trying voyage to which 
Professor W. B. Smith calls us. To speak plainly, I think him sometimes 
not critical enough. It is worth while, however, to discuss the matter, 
because I can go a part of the way with him. That the God-man, whose 
cult in certain Jewish circles was probably pre-Christian, was called by 
a name which underlies Jeshua, has become to me, on grounds of my own, 
very possible, and it is to me much more than merely possible that Jesus 
of Nazareth was not betrayed or surrendered to the Jewish authorities, 
whether by “Judas” or by anyone else. The “Twelve Apostles,” too. 
are to me (and I should think to many critics) as unhistorical as the 
seventy disciples. But I fail to see that it is “obvious” that the Judas 
* who also delivered him up” “ typifies the Jewish people in its rejection of 
the Jesus-cult” (p. 543). The surrender of the person of Jesus cannot 
be separated from the end of the surrenderer; if the one is symbolical, 
so also ought to be the other. Even if we take Ahithophel’s end to have 
been that of Judas in the earlier tradition, yet it would be offensive 
enough, interpreted symbolically, to the Jews. But the Jews do not 
appear to have had any inkling of Judas’s symbolical character. Dr 
Smith, however, is convinced that he has caught the meaning of the 
original narrative, and that he has discovered fresh textual evidence of 
the astonishing dispassionateness with which the early worshippers of 
Jesus regarded Judas, and which can only, as Professor Smith thinks, be 
explained in one way. ‘lhis new evidence is derived from the surname of 
Judas (Iscariot), explained “ the Surrenderer ” (not “ the Traitor ”). 

This explanation of Iscariot is indeed novel, but is it true? Even if 
true, it hardly involves our admitting the symbolic character of Judas ; 
the title might mean “the destined Surrenderer,” or “the Surrenderer 
spoken of in the pre-Christian scheme of the acts and sufferings of the 
Messiah.” But the new explanation of Iscariot is, in my opinion, un- 
tenable. It involves supposing that the “ artist” who produced the phrase 
was familiar with the Hebrew of the Book of Isaiah, where, in xix. 4, a 
rare word sikkarti occurs, rendered in the Septuagint zapadwcw, a form 
of the very word used of the “delivering-up” of Jesus. ‘This artist in 
words, we are told, produced a new noun-form based on sikkarti. I reply 
that this might perhaps pass if sikkarti occurred in a passage like Psalms 
xli. 9, one of the stock-passages on which a pre-Christian scheme of the 
life of the God-man would be based. Otherwise not, for the conjecture 
is (in my opinion) as arbitrary as it is improbable. The only safe course 
is to proceed methodically, and apply some theory which will explain 
whole groups of similar names in the Old and New Testaments. Of such 
theories there are not many. My own leads to this result—that all the 
surnames of the apostles in the gospels come from o/d names of regions or 
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districts with which the families of the bearers had been connected, and 
the true meaning of which generally had long been forgotten. Iscariot, 
then, is a corruption of an old name, the full form of which was Ashhart, 
or, with the gentilic suffix, Ashhartai. The same word underlies the 
corrupt forms Kiriath and Kerioth, and, in its masculine form, is repre- 
sented by the Askar which still persists in the nomenclature of the 
neighbourhood of Nablis. 

I am sorry, too, to differ from Professor Smith as regards the title 
Nazoraios applied to Jesus. Need I remark that, in Hebrew, “the 
Guardian” would be ha-noser, not ha-nosri? And surely nothing is 
gained by assuming that Nazareth was the new name of the old city 
Hinatuni (the Hannathon of Josh. xix. 44), and by supposing that both 
place-names mean “defence.” Why, surely neither name does (see Enc. 
Bib., “ Hannathon,” “ Nazareth”). The most natural view is not always 
the best known. But it is in the highest degree probable that Nazareth, 
or (better) some name which underlies this corrupt form, is an old synonym 
for Galil, i.e. Galilee. The name underlying Nazareth is clearly Resin 
(or Rezon). That, as I have said, would mean “Galilee”; “Galilean” 
might be Rezoni (Rezonai). The people, however, according to its wont, 
transposed letters to produce a more pleasing or obvious sense, and Nazareth 
(place of shooting plants) and Nazorai (Nazarene) were the results. One 
place, however, preserved, even in the late form of its name, a record of the 
old form. This was Chorazin (Matt. xi. 21, cp. Enc. Bib., “ Chorazin”), 
a name which has been, I think, hitherto unexplained, but which very 
probably comes from Achor-Rezin, i.e. “the Galilean part of the region 
called Achor.” I think, therefore, that, neither as regards Iscariotes nor as 
regards Nazareth and Nazoraios, has Professor W. B. Smith proved his 
case. He has seen rightly the historical importance of these names, but 
has not, I am sure, applied right critical methods in their explanation. 


T. K. CuHeyne. 


OxrForpD. 





PRAYER. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1911, p. 385.) 


Tux comments appearing in the April number of this Journal on my 
paper in the previous number are what one might expect from critics 
reared in the strictly orthodox school. I respect their orthodoxy, but I 
cannot accept their appeal to the Bible teaching on Prayer as the final 
and conclusive word on the subject. Long before the Christian era, as 
Old Testament history shows us, ardent prayers, in which devout men even 
“ wrestled” with the Deity, accompanied sometimes by bloody sacrifices of 
men and animals or by propitiatory gifts, were addressed either to the 
God of heaven or to pagan deities of wood and stone. The practice of 
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petitioning the divinity for whatever the supplicant happened to need or 
desire was customary, and probably universal, among religious people, and 
there was no cessation or interruption of it down to the birth of Christ. 
It was habitual among the Jewish and Gentile contemporaries of Christ, 
and it received a great stimulus when Jesus, the founder of our religion, 
was born at Bethlehem. Prayer continued to be addressed to God in 
heaven by Christ himself; and from his example and precept it was natural 
and to be expected that no innovation should be introduced. The fervent 
spirit of early Christianity confirmed the pious practice, and it was cemented 
by the unreasoning ritualism of the Middle Ages. But long habit and 
the practice of centuries, worthy of respect as it certainly is, cannot, in 
theological any more than in any other science, stand fast against the 
results of rational inquiry. Beliefs and forms essentially improbable and 
irrational do not become probable or rational by the lapse of centuries. 
As a humble and, I trust, faithful member of the Christian Church I do 
not, I dare not, feel myself debarred or precluded from suggesting a modi- 
fication in its service which I believe to be conducive to true religion. 

The Bishop of Ossory is certainly more orthodox than I in believing 
literally “ that not a sparrow falls to the ground without God’s knowledge 
and care,” but I regret that I am unable to agree with him in regarding 
that pious belief as “ worthier” and more “ philosophical” than the doubt 
which I have ventured te express, whether serious attention and considera- 
tion can be given by God to the countless selfish and misguided petitions 
which are daily and hourly addressed to Him. So far as I understand the 
Bishop’s thesis, that “in the actual world reality is always concrete and 
individual: the law is a mere abstraction,” I do not dispute it, though 
I hardly see how it affects the argument in my paper on Prayer. 

If we are honest and sincere in saying “Thy will be done,” and in 
believing that God knows all and is actuated by supreme benevolence, I 
must still regard it as proof of mistrust and doubt, and as presumptuous 
self-confidence, to particularise the objects and results we blindly wish for, 
or to attempt, in our ignorance, to guide or influence His actions. It seems 
to me, moreover, that our trust in God, if it is real, and not merely pre- 
tended, requires us to reject as impious the notion that He, seeing and 
knowing what is best for us, or for those for whom we intercede, should 
yet withhold it unless we ask for it. What should we think of such an 
attitude in a human father to his son? Are we to ascribe to our 
Heavenly Father qualities which we should be sorry to see in our 
best friend ? 

The Bishop of Ossory lays down the dogma that “ the highest and best 
gifts (and this, he says, may include physical benefits as well as spiritual) can 
only come to those who are morally fitted to receive them.” This seems 
to imply that prayer is hopeless of results for any but good men, but the 
Bishop can hardly mean this. And are there not righteous men who 
abstain from beseeching God for selfish ends because they trust in Him ? 

A man can, of course, and does in a hundred ways, help his fellow-man. 
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The help given by God is incomparably greater. But the question which 
I have ventured to discuss is not that, but whether the powers necessary 
for the conduct of mundane affairs has not already, and amply, been given 
to us at our birth, and whether resolution and action is not better than 
beseeching, either for what we already have or for what we may desire. 

With deference to my kindly critic, Mrs Watson, I cannot think that 
it is impertinent to inquire what we may or may not rationally pray for. 
I have heard it urged that the possession of a diamond tiara, the success of 
a particular horse for the Derby, for a rise in Rubber Company shares, or 
the success of some doubtful commercial venture, are permissible subjects for 
prayer. Such extreme instances show that some discrimination is necessary, 
and I do not feel myself to be guilty of rashness in attempting to exclude 
such petitions, as well as others obviously objectionable. It is right that 
we should sympathise with “the bitter pains, the grinding miseries of 
human life around us”; but, valuable as prayer may be in some cases in 
formulating our energies, I cannot but think that resolution and helpful 
action are more in accordance with God’s plan for the governance of 
the world. 

I scarcely think that Mrs Watson can be serious in asking me to 
produce proof that prayer is not answered. Innumerable instances could, 
of course, be cited in which the occurrence of a not improbable event has 
followed prayer for its occurrence. There are probably quite as many 
instances in which the event prayed for has not followed the prayer. In 
either case it would, of course, be impossible to prove that the result was 
or was not occasioned by the supposed cause, 

I fear that I am merely repeating myself in saying that, while I am 
satisfied of the deep and unquestionable subjective benefits of the habit of 
supplicatory prayer, I believe for myself, as I suggest to others, that those 
benefits may be retained, and others added, by a variation of the formula 
from beseeching to resolution ; that while the tendencies of the former may 
be, and indeed are in many cases, towards debilitation of the Will, the 


tendencies of the latter are towards its bracing and fortification, and, 


moreover, are more in accordance with the reality of things. 

I am grateful, however, for the comments that have been made, for I 
hope and believe that they conduce to a better understanding of the 
problem under consideration. 

Cuar.es Srewarr. 
ATHEN&uUM Cuus. 
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Time and Free Will. An Essay on the Immediate Data of Consciousness. 
By Henri Bergson, Member of the Institute, Professor at the College 
de France. Authorised Translation by F. L. Pogson, M.A.— 
(Library of Philosophy)—London: Sonnenschein & Co., 1910.— 
Pp. xxili+ 252. 

Matter and Memory. By Henri Bergson. Authorised Translation by 
Nancy Margaret Paul and W. Scott Palmer.—(Library of Philosophy) 
—London: Sonnenschein & Co. 1911.—Pp. xx +339. 

Creative Evolution. By Henri Bergson. Authorised Translation by 
Arthur Mitchell, Ph.D.— London: Macmillan & Co. 1911. — 
Pp. xv +425. 


On the eve of the appearance of M. Bergson’s chief philosophical works in 
English dress, it was entirely appropriate that the Hibbert Journal should 
prepare the way for a suitable reception of them by articles such as those 
which have already appeared.'' It was further entirely appropriate that 
these should be by writers who are in enthusiastic agreement with him 
in his supposed antagonism to British Idealism. Yet there is a danger of 
doing the illustrious French writer some wrong in mingling with our 
welcome anything which is likely to give an exaggerated impression of 
the difference which separates him from older established forms of thought 
in England and America. More particularly the enthusiastic acceptance 
of his leadership by writers whose names are associated with the pluralism 
towards which so strong a current has recently been setting, is not unlikely 
to have had the result of establishing by anticipation a prejudice against 
him in the minds of those to whom that whole movement seems to be 
founded on error. It may not, therefore, be out of place to endeavour to 
try to adjust the perspective by a more critical examination of M. Bergson’s 
relation to current pragmatism and neo-Kantianism, from which the latter 
is so largely a revolt. ‘This is the more necessary owing to M. Bergson’s 
own reticence on the subject. Though he frequently alludes to the asso- 
ciationist philosophy represented by J. S. Mill, and though his whole 
philosophical contention may from one point of view be regarded as a 
criticism of Berkeleyan or, as he calls it, “ English” Idealism, there is a 
singular absence of allusion to the Anglo-Saxon movement which, while 
it has inherited from Berkeleyanism the name of Idealism, is in reality 

1 Vol. vii. p. 562 sqq., by Professor W. James; and vol. viii. p. 873 sqq., by 
H. W. Carr. 
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founded on the “Refutation” of it and the vindication of external reality 
by which Kant sought to set it aside. 


A. 


Pragmatism in the wider sense of the term may be said to stand for 
the revolt against the “ intellectualism ” which marked, though in a different 
degree, alike the empirical and the a priori philosophy of the middle 
of the nineteenth century. But as the discussions, to which its more recent 
crystallisation into a definite creed gave rise, proceeded, it became evident 
that with the entirely legitimate reaction in favour of a sounder psychology 
and a more fluid conception of the world as a whole, there were mixed 
up more ambiguous elements drawing their strength from the popular but 
misleading distinctions between theory and practice on the one hand, 
liberty and necessity on the other. Granted that the ultimate test of 
truth, as pragmatism maintains, is: whether or not it works, what, we 
may ask, in particular are the works by which we shall know it, what are 
the ends by which its “workings” must itself be tested? Are these 
confined to the ends commonly known as practical and social, or must we 
add to those others, which, like art, science and philosophy, though 
definitely related to them, are deeply misrepresented when taken as 
merely instrumental? Granted again that the universe cannot con- 
sistently be conceived as a closed sphere, composed of parts, that shift 
as the colours of a kaleidoscope, but have no power of shooting out 
into new created forms: granted that we are required to conceive of it, 
on the contrary, as having an open front to the void that gives room 
for change and development: granted, in other words, that we can no 
longer be satisfied with the idea of a merely static perfection, are we 
thereby committed to thinking of reality as in essence indeterminate and 
characterless, devoid of any overruling quality or virtue that implies 
unity of direction? What is characteristic of pragmatism in its most 
popular form is the opening it leaves for ambiguity in the answer to both 
of these questions. It has been apt to assign an altogether too narrow 
sense to the practical, and, on the ground that the world is not a unity 
of one kind, to deny to it unity of any kind. It is because M. Bergson’s 
authority has been claimed on behalf of both of these errors that it 
becomes important to realise the precise bearing of his philosophy upon 
the assumptions which underlie them. 

1. There can, of course, be no doubt as to his general view of the 
place and function of scientific theory. If there is one doctrine that can 
be said to dominate his thinking in all the three volumes, it is the 
subordination of the distinctions and methods of the logical understanding 
to the needs of practical life. For practical purposes it is essential that 
we should be able to analyse effects into causes, equate events with their 
antecedent and coexistent conditions, reduce qualitative differences to 
quantitative variations of homogeneous units. But the success of these 
methods in dealing with the world which we “use” ought not to blind 
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us to the process of simplification which they involve and which renders 
them wholly inapplicable to the apprehension of the reality of things as 
they are in themselves, where all is the precise opposite of the assumptions 
that underlie them. Instead of simplicity, reality gives us complexity ; in- 
stead of the externality of part to part, permeation ; instead of extension, 
intension; instead of identity, difference; instead of relativity and 
dependence, absoluteness and individuality. Yet so habituated have we 
become to the methods of the physical sciences, so obsessed with the 
idea of their all-sufficiency, that we carry them unhesitatingly into the 
region of metaphysics to the falsification of all true knowledge. 'To escape 
from the shadow to the reality what is needed is a complete reversal of 
the scientific attitude. Starting from the unity of the whole, we have 
broken it up into parts. But by no mere piecing together of the parts 
can we restore the whole that we have lost any more than we can restore 
the rocket from the rain of cinders it leaves behind it as it rises, or the 
pressure of the watch-spring from the swings of the pendulum and the 
jerks of the hands in which it disperses itself. For the analysis, isolation, 
pulverisation (the ideals which are also the idols of the intelligence) we 
must substitute an altogether different process which is much more 
analogous to the immediacy of sense than the elaboration of science. 
So far we are on firm ground, and there seems every justification for 
identifying Professor Bergson with the view which subordinates theory 
to practice, contemplation to life. Yet any candid examination of his 
philosophy as a whole will make it clear that there is another equally 
characteristic side to his teaching. So far from limiting reality to what 
we find to be consistent with our practical purposes in the narrower sense, 
he holds that these purposes themselves form but an insignificant fragment 
of what we may assume to be real. How, indeed, could it be otherwise 
with a philosophy which finds the principle of spirit in a region of purity 
or “ virtuality,” to which the “facts” of our practical and social life bear 
much the same relation as physical facts bear in turn to them. There are 
doubtless difficulties, perhaps insuperable difficulties, in the distinction 
that is drawn between “ pure memory” which is of reality, and the prac- 
tical memory, which is a merely mechanical habit of mind in its dealings 
with phenomena. But there is no doubt as to the general meaning of the 
doctrine or as to the consequences that flow from it. It means that out- 
bordering and overlapping the will to Jive in the narrower sense, as the 
soul’s inner life outborders its material existence, is the will to know, 
to be conscious, self-contained, self-enacting spirit. Besides the outgoing 
movement represented by practical life there is a return movement of 
the spirit upon itself. In this movement knowledge in the ordinary 
sense is indeed condemned, but only that it may give place to a deeper 
kind of knowledge at once the test and the disposer of the other's 
achievements. We are told, it is true, that metaphysics or philosophy 
—the name that is given to this form of knowledge—is “an attempt 
to transcend human conditions,” to put off, as Aristotle expresses it in 
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a similar connexion, our mortality. But it is an attempt to which 
we are committed by the deepest human instincts. As such, it is identical 
with true empiricism “which proposes to press as close as possible to the 
original itself, to deepen its life, and, by a kind of intellectual sounding, 
feel the palpitation of its soul.”! I do not urge this with a view to 
identifying M. Bergson with any form of modern intellectualism, but 
merely in order to show that he approaches this question from a plane 
wholly different from that of ordinary pragmatism, and, while perhaps 
consistent in rejecting Platonic idealism on the ground that “it assigns 
more reality to the immovable than to the moving,” yet allies himself 
on this side of his philosophy with the great line of gnostics of which 
Plotinus was the founder. 

2. In trying to answer the first of our questions we have already 
anticipated to a certain extent the answer to the second, but it is necessary 
to go rather more into detail in order to show that neither from the side 
of his theory of reality nor from that of his theory of the faculty which 
apprehends it, is there any conclusive ground for identifying M. Bergson 
with an out-an-out pluralism. Here, too, I believe it can be shown that 
he approaches the problems of philosophy from a plane and with reserva- 
tions of which ordinary pragmatism knows nothing. ‘That there is a 
pluralistic side to Professor Bergson’s philosophy has been already admitted 
to the full. He is the champion of process. He carries on an incessant 
war against the conception of a “bloc universe.” His very difference 
with ordinary dualism and its doctrine of independent things is made the 
basis of a new form of pluralism. “'There are no things,” he says, “ but 
only actions.” If all is thus movement, “incessant life, action, liberty,” 
what room is there for the fixed thoughts and purposes that theists attri- 
bute to the Creator, or for the all-embracing and therefore all-limiting 
absolute of the pantheist? Pluralistic, too, is his conception of the two 
currents within this creative movement. Life, we are told, is one move- 
ment, matter is the inverse movement; each is simple and individual in 
itself. Life itself separates into the two divergent lines of the unconscious 
and instinctive, and the conscious and intelligent. Finally, intelligence 
divides itself between the downward or outward path that leads to the 
organisation of matter for practical ends, and the upward or inward that 
leads to the extension and organisation of experience to feed the life of 
the spirit. 

But we have already seen reason to be on our guard against the mere 
form of expression in so many-sided a writer. In connection with the 
distinctions just enumerated it does not require much research to find 
evidence of the purely relative validity which he attaches to each of them, 
and of persistent efforts to subordinate them to a deeper unity. To set 
against these may, indeed, also be found passages in which he protests 
explicitly against the very idea of unity, but this is because of the peculiar 


1 “Introduction 4 la Métaphysique” (Révue de meétaphysique et de morale, Jan. 1903), 
par H. Bergson. 
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meaning he attaches to the “one” as the contrary of the many, and thus 
as constituting itself by a kind of paradox a difference in a deeper unity. 
So far from resting in any facile pluralism, he is led by the very depth of 
his own monism to reject the current statements of it. His philosophy 
may be said to be in reality an appeal from a shallower to a deeper form 
of unity. 

It is in this spirit that, while insisting on the reality of the new and 
the unforeseen in the processes of creation as a whole, he refuses to conceive 
of the world at any moment as mere indeterminate possibility. If there is 
no definable end, there is, at least, unity of direction in the creative impulse. 
It is this which he at one time calls freedom (Creative Evolution, p. 285), 
at another the union of individuality and association (iid., p. 273), at 
another “ reflection.” Looked at from without, the cosmic process appears 
to be dispersed among millions of individuals; looked on in itself it is 
measureless promise and potency (“ une immensité de virtualité”). It is like 
an inspiration that falls on the outer ear in multitudinous words, verses, 
and strophes, but within the soul preserves its unity through them all and 
moulds them to a form which is a symbol of itself. Similarly from the 
side of the antithesis between liberty and necessity. Amid endless diversity 
the stream has a unity of direction without which history would be im- 
possible. ‘The problem of history has ever been “ to create out of matter, 
which is very necessity, an instrument of liberty, to make a machine which 
may triumph over mechanism, to employ the fixity of nature to pass 
beyond the meshes of the net which it had spread ” (ibid., p. 278). A like 
overruling power makes itself manifest in the apparently opposite 
tendencies of animate life upon earth. Life, as we know it, begins in a 
form which is neither instinct nor intelligence, but the unbroken unity of 
both. Thereafter it seems to divide itself between them ; but, after the 
division, it reaches a point where union again is possible, and moves 
forward to the goal of a state in which instinct no longer wastes itself in 
conflict with reason but passes back into the stream of intelligent life to 
give it volume and energy. So, at least, I interpret the suggestive passage 
in which the “ creative thrust” is compared to the currents that disperse 
themselves in a partly closed basin, only to be beaten back from the sides 
and find their way as reinforcing tributaries into the main stream that 
rushes out towards freedom (ibid., p. 273). Even between the races of 
creatures that represent the abortive effort of nature to escape from 
necessity, and the human species that represents its success, there is no such 
absolute opposition as appears. Remote from us, enemies even to us, as 
the animals may appear, they have not failed to prove useful companions 
of the way, relieving consciousness of useless burdens and enabling it to 
rise into a purer air. 

The relation of the life of conscious action and the apparently un- 
conscious yet psychical existence of the spirit in the world of ‘pure 
memory” remains, indeed, to my mind, obscure, though not so much 
because of the difficulty of conceiving how we can have awareness without 
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physiological substratum,! as of the relation of this “virtual” existence 
to the actual life from which it has become detached. Yet even here, 
as in the case of Aristotle’s active and passive reason, of which we are 
reminded, it seems clear that the relation is not one of mere difference 
and duality. It is from the life, of which the body is the centre, that 
the spirit draws the widening circle of experience which is the content 
of pure memory. On the other hand, it is in proportion as past experience 
with the wider outlook on the laws and tendencies of life which it makes 
possible becomes available for the interpretation of the present, that the 
supreme vital ends of individuality and freedom are achieved. Again, I 
do not wish to press the point unduly. It would be a distortion of 
M. Bergson’s meaning to seek to involve him in any of the more familiar 
forms of monism. He has a rooted suspicion even of the conception of 
end or purpose which gives a monistic tinge to pragmatism itself. What 
I have sought to show is that it is equally a distortion to seek to involve 
him in the paradoxes of current pluralism. To insist upon the inex- 
haustibleness, and with it the unsearchableness, of the riches of creative 
life is one thing, to deny to the operations of the creative spirit any 
intelligible direction, still more to attribute to them an essential vacillation 
or ambiguity, is quite another. The first is the keynote of the whole of 
M. Bergson’s work, the second is excluded by that form of spiritualism of 
which he has made himself the spokesman. 


B. 


Granted that, as I have sought to show, M. Bergson attacks the 
problem of knowledge and reality from an altogether different level from 
current realism and pragmatism alike, do we thereby bring him any 
nearer to the neo-Kantian idealism of which these are in the main a 
criticism? M. Bergson’s relation to neo-Kantianism in general ought 
not to be difficult to determine. Kant, it is commonly agreed, represents 
a fixed point in the philosophical heavens from which latitudes and 
longitudes may be taken. Fortunately, there is no subject on which 
neo-Kantians have spent more care than on their own orientation with 
respect to him. Fortunately, also, M. Bergson has devoted some of the 
most luminous sections of his latest work to the task of taking his own 
bearings from the Critique of the Pure Reason (cp. Creative Evolution, 
p. 376 seg.). He begins by attributing to Kant the merit of having 
arrested the tendency of his predecessors to “hypostatise the unity of 
knowledge” after the manner of Spinoza and Leibniz—* to conceive of 
God as the synthesis of all concepts, the idea of ideas.” Kant held that 
modern science rests on the idea not of substance or of things and their 
attributes, but of law, in other words, of relation. And, inasmuch as 
relations can be nothing else than connections established by mind between 
two or more terms, all that is needed for the establishment of science is to 
assume a uniform relating activity in the human understanding as the 
1 See Professor Alexander’s criticism of this point, Mind, N.S., 68, p. 523. 
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basis of the laws of nature. ‘True, this unification under law is not the 
work of any individual mind nor of the collective mind of humanity as a 
whole, but it affords no ground for the dogmatic assumption either of an 
immanent substance or a transcendent monad. All that is required is a 
“formal deity,” a kind of demi-god working in the medium of human 
intelligence and giving to the whole of our science a relative and human- 
istic character. Kant’s criticism thus consists chiefly in limiting the 
dogmatism of his predecessors. He accepts their conception of science, 
but reduces to a minimum the amount of metaphysics which it implies 
(ibid., p. 377). His error lay in the sharp distinction he drew between the 
form and the matter of knowledge, which forced him to attribute the 
terms, between which the understanding seeks to establish relations, to an 
extra-intellectual source. On such a view there can be no inherent 
relation between matter and intelligence. Whatever harmony exists 
between them is the result of a tour de force for which the intelligence is 
itself responsible. From this it follows not only that the intellectual form 
of knowledge appears as a species of absolute, whose genesis it is impossible 
to trace, but also that the matter of knowledge is too much pulverised by 
the intelligence, too hopelessly polarised and refracted in passing through 
our atmosphere, to permit of our ever recovering it in its original purity. 
The way out of these paradoxes is not to fall back on the dogmatic 
methods and metaphysical structures of Kant’s predecessors, but to follow 
Kant’s own critical method to its conclusions, and seek for the origin or, 
as Kant would have said, the deduction of the intellectual world itself in 
a deeper knowledge of the inner life. Experience, we must admit, is one, 
but it is not all of one type. Besides the material world there is life, and 
besides life there is mind. Why may there not be a form of apprehension 
appropriate to these, as the forms of the physical sciences are appropriate to 
inorganic body? 'This must, indeed, be different from ordinary sense know- 
ledge, whose immediacy it otherwise shares, but it need not therefore be 
discontinuous with it any more than perception of the ultra-violet ray in 
the spectral scale is discontinuous with that of the infra-red. To realise this 
we have merely to understand, first, how matter and form generate each 
other in a single process of reciprocal adaptation, intelligence moulding 
itself to body and body to intelligence; and, secondly, how the first 
condition of knowledge of life, as it truly exists, is to reverse the process 
of diversion and spatialisation of the homogeneous, which is the pulse of 
physical science—to reascend the path we have descended and to place 
ourselves in the stream of life, that knows nothing of spatial fixity and 
homogeneous parts. 

This criticism only needs to be stated to show the close affinity it bears 
to much that neo-Kantianism has made familiar among ourselves. Ac- 
cording to this, Kant stands for a Copernican revolution of thought. In 
him we have passed from the submerged infinite of Spinoza to the emerg- 
ing infinite, the “ springing to be” which we meet with in our own lives— 
in Hegel’s phrase, from “substance to subject,” from the transcendent 
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mind of Leibniz to the mind as we know it in the everyday world of 
theory and practice. 'To the neo-Kantian also Kant’s fundamental error 
is the hard and fast line which he draws between form and matter, under- 
standing and intuition, from which it follows that as knowledge always 
works in the refracting and dispersing medium of the intellect, the matter 
of experience can never come before us as it is in itself. This is to ignore 
that the mind has known reality from the first beginnings of sensation 
and perception, and that, if there is reason to think that it has lost touch 
with reality in the world of conception, this is only because it insists on 
taking forms of thought that are of relative value for one limited field of 
experience as of absolute value for the whole of it. 

So far, without straining, it may be said that the criticisms coincide. 
It is at this point that divergence begins. We have seen that by 
M. Bergson the difficulties and contradictions which follow on the attempt 
to interpret reality in terms familiar to science are laid to the account of 
the understanding itself. Escape from them is only possible by a reversal 
of its methods, a return from them to the immediacy of intuition. 

There is no difference in the starting-point. Neo-Kantians agree that 
the real is the individual, and individuality is just that which escapes the 
meshes of concepts, which seek to capture it through measure or mere 
attributes or relations of dependence upon other things. If these, there- 
fore, were the only modes in which thought operates, we should have to 
agree to its bankruptcy as a mode of apprehending reality. But it is just 
here where philosophers have gone wrong. Because the lower forms of 
thought have shown themselves inadequate to reality, they have imagined 
that the defect is inherent in thought itself instead of in the particular 
kind of thought on which reliance is placed. The error is to be corrected 
not by cancelling the work of thought but by completing it ; submitting 
ourselves, if you will, to the guidance of the reality, but to a guidance it 
can only give if we carry the results of our experience as a whole, including 
our thinking, with us and are prepared to enlarge it by new forms of 
intelligent apprehension. 

If, going a step deeper, we look for the source of this error, it is not 
difficult to see that it lies in the failure to understand the true nature and 
place of identity in human thought. If we assume (and this is the assump- 
tion that underlies the whole opposing contention) that thought consists 
essentially in the reduction of all difference to identity, it clearly follows 
that to seek in thought for a clue to the nature of a thing whose very 
being depends upon its differences, its changes or inner development—as 
must be the case with every true individual—is to seek the living among 
the dead. But in spite of the endorsement which the assumption in question 
has received, in this country, from Jevons, in France, from such writers as 
Boutroux and Tarde, it is, I believe, no longer possible to regard it as 
other than a survival. It could only hold its own owing to a preoccupa- 
tion with the forms of equational thought of which mathematics is the 
type, and even here only by resolutely ignoring the element of difference 
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that underlies and sustains the terms of an equation in their separation. 
When it is realised that, throughout the whole course of its development, the 
ideal of thought is the perception not of abstract unity but of unity im 
difference, and that the differences can never disappear without involving the 
disappearance of the unity as well, the whole ground of the mistake and of 
the suspicion of thought that is founded on it is seen to fall away. The 
distinction between one form or one aspect of reality and another is not 
that in one the differences are unessential and identifying thought has, 
therefore, free passage among them, while in the other thought is obstructed 
and ultimately brought to confusion by the differences. The distinction 
is in the character of the identity that unites and expresses itself in the 
differences—varying through all degrees from the more abstract principle 
of mechanical equivalence, as we have it in thermo-dynamics, to such forms 
of concrete or individual identity as appear in human will or personality. 
Returning to the proposed severance of intuition from intelligence, 
it is admitted that our thinking can never give us of itself the reality of 
anything. At the lowest stage reality is presented to us—meets us in 
sense-perception ; at the highest it calls upon us to meet it by an effort of 
sympathetic imagination, to feel ourselves in it,—in a sense to be it. But 
this imagination, this “ Einfiihlung,” as recent psychology has called it, is 
not forwarded by shutting the eyes of the mind on the reality into which 
we seek to enter. It is merely a popular error to think of our world as 
reduced to artificiality by being brought under conceptions. ‘The function 
of thought is not to impose rigidity on an otherwise fluid world, but, on 
the contrary, to break down the hard outlines of the “facts” that the 
senses press upon us—to dissolve, extend, and deepen their significance for 
us. It is true that at each stage in the process of knowledge science is 
tempted to linger. Success in manipulating a particular subject-matter 
breeds a prejudice in favour of the particular method to which success is 
due. In this way the mind may seek to treat everything in the world as 
measurable quantity, or as externally conditioned by something else, or again 
as having some purpose outside itself. But this is merely because thought is 
false to itself and seeks to dominate instead of following the lead of reality. 
Reality, when left to itself, overflows all these definitions, carries us, if we 
but resign ourselves to it, beyond them. But to follow reality to a fuller 
revelation of itself is not to give up the revelation we already have. We 
do not simply fall back into the stream as into a river of forgetfulness, 
The examples of life and art themselves, which are the instances most 
frequently appealed to, in reality offer no support to such a view. Art, 
it is true, in its higher forms seems to share the directness of feeling and 
perception. Yet it would be a mistake to interpret this as meaning the 
absence of analysis. It may very:well be that the highest art ina Raphael 
or a Shakespeare is unconscious of any intermediate intellectual process. 
Raphael’s well-known answer to Leonardo’s complaint of the burden of 
thought, “I never think,” may very well represent his own view of his 
method. But it may be doubted if it represents the fact. The psychologist 
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must always find the greatest difficulty in drawing any hard and fast line 
between imagination and thought. Some, at least, of those who know 
most about it assure us that there is none to be drawn and that Art is 
‘fundamental conception.” What differentiates imaginative from ordinary 
thought is not that it is a separate faculty, but that it holds its own dis- 
tinctions and divisions in solution, maintaining itself at a level above them 
and dominating them with its own concrete ideal. 

What is true of art is true of life. Nothing, it is true, falls more justly 
under suspicion than the pretension of the intellectualist or the man who 
“knows the world” to sum up life in a formula. Yet no one, “except in 
support of a thesis,” would propose to mend the defects of such a philo- 
sophy by falling back on mere instinct. What, as a matter of fact, we 
do is to seek the correction of narrower conceptions in more comprehensive. 
The search is, indeed, often prompted by the pressure of instincts which 
have been ignored ; and an understanding of the instincts, for which room 
must be made, is a necessary element in all political wisdom. But it is 
the form of life to which the instincts as a whole point, the idea or uni- 
versal that underlies them, that supplies the standard. It may very well 
be that since life is a constant development, no clearly outlined “ whole ” 
or end is discernible. But because the light is dim and we can see but a 
little way ahead, that is no reason why we should put it out and fall back 
on the mere insistency of instinct and feeling. Just at the present stage 
of civilisation, when we are beginning to understand what can be done for 
individual and corporate life by intelligent prevision and organisation, 
there is something particularly self-stultifying in a philosophy which, 
speaking in the name of practice, devotes itself to the proof that life is 
unintelligible. 

It is for this reason, among others, that before attributing these para- 
doxes to a thinker of M. Bergson’s breadth of view, it seems only fair to 
ask how far we are justified in doing so by the spirit and full letter of his 
work. 

I have admitted that there is much in what he has written that allies 
him with the view of the nature of thought that underlies them. On the 
ground of it Professor Bosanquet* seems well within his right in identifying 
him with that view, and in insisting that it is fundamental to his philosophy. 
Indeed, if we were confined to his earlier works, there would be little to set 
on the other side. But in his latest work, as well as in the brilliant article 
in the Revue de métaphysique et de morale already quoted, he seems to me 
to have broken new ground and given’ more than a hint of an entirely 
different view. 

Mr Carr has already commented on the important passage in the 
Evolution Créatrice in which M. Bergson analyses the implications of logical 
negation in order to prove that all denial proceeds on a basis of affirmation. 
This is the point in which the author is interested for the purpose of his 
argument. But it is clear the statement involves the converse truth, that 
1 Philosophical Theory of the State, 2nd ed., Introd. xxxvi. 
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all affirmation implies denial: “all determination is negation.” Nor, 
further, does it need to be proved that “ sameness and difference” is only 
a special case of affirmation and negation ; as there is no negation except 
on a basis of affirmation, and vice versa, so there is no difference except on 
a basis of sameness, or of sameness except on a basis of difference. It is 
impossible to affirm that A differs from B except in the assumption that 
they have something in common (M); it is equally impossible to affirm 
that A is M except on the assumption that it is so, subject to the particular 
limitation that makes it A instead of B. There would be no sense in 
saying that A is an Englishman unless there were other kinds of men, 
or that abe is an isosceles triangle unless there were other forms of 
triangle. But if this be granted, we clearly have the germ of a theory 
of thought entirely different from that which confines it to the region 
of abstract identity. ‘To one who clearly grasps the point that to 
judge whether immediately or mediately is to see the element of sameness 
in and not independently of difference, it is no longer open to define 
thought, of which judgment is the active function, as concerned merely 
with identity. 

Turning to the Introduction a la Métaphysique, there are indeed even here 
phrases which suggest that thought is opposed to intuition as identity is 
to difference, but what I find characteristic of the essay is that the 
emphasis is on the unity rather than on the difference between them. In 
this sense the author describes intuition in terms of the intellect as a 
species of philosophy or metaphysic. It is the result of an “ intellectual 
sympathy.” In the same spirit he defines philosophy as an effort not to 
dispense with the concepts of science, but to transcend them. Philosophy 
cannot itself work without concepts, but these are of a different sort from 
the concepts of science—not, like them, stiff and unalterable, but supple, 
mobile, almost fluid: appropriate to real things in that they mould them- 
selves on their substantive aspect. It is for concepts of this kind M. 
Bergson tells us that all the great philosophers have stood. True, their 
followers and even their own explicit teaching have too often belied their 
real spirit. But it is the spirit—the sympathetic insight which enabled 
them to rise above the abstractions of their predecessors—that has given 
them life. Holding this view, it is therefore not surprising that M. 
Bergson, when he comes at the end of the essay to the question of the 
precise relation of the intelligence to knowledge of reality, answers it not 
as an uncompromising dualist must have done, by rejecting the intelligence 
as mere distortion, but by interpreting it as a necessary preparation for the 
work of the other. Scientific concepts are to philosophy what the notes 
and observations that precede any constructive effort of the mind are to 
the result. Nothing, indeed, can be produced or reproduced by merely 
piecing together the fragmentary views that are accumulated ina notebook. 
Insight only comes by an act of the constructive intelligence. Never- 
theless, in order that the facts may be fluidified and prepared to enter 
the new construction, it is necessary to break down their “ brute materi- 
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ality.” This is so in knowledge of any kind. It is true even of that 
knowledge which seems the most intuitive, the knowledge of ourselves. 
The kingdom of knowledge, like the kingdom of heaven, suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force. Philosophy, M. Bergson tells us, is no 
mere passive submission, as in sense-perception; rather it is something 
“essentially active, almost violent.” Its type is found in the infinitesimal 
calculus of mathematics which springs just from the necessity to substitute 
movement for rest—something in the making (se faisant) for something 
already made (tout fait). The task set philosophy as a whole is the 
systematic application of just this method to all reality. Its recent 
eclipse is not owing to any failure to cut itself loose from the facts as 
science explains them, but to the failure to rise from the mass of them 
to the “ integral experience” of which they form the material. 

Having gone so far in the direction of reconciliation, why, we may ask, 
does Professor Bergson seem to stop short and leave his position in the 
end ambiguous ? 

The reason lies partly, I venture to suggest, in the fact that we have 
as yet only a portion of his thought on the theory of knowledge before 
us. What we have of it seems to me to place him in line with recent 
neo-Kantian philosophy at a point considerably in advance of that at 
which he appears elsewhere to break with it. The hints it contains can 
hardly be worked out, as all his readers hope they may hereafter be, 
without exercising a profound influence on other parts of his philosophy. 

A second reason is, I believe, the real ambiguity of the present position 
of the idealistic philosophy itself and the suspicion that M. Bergson shares 


with many, that vital interests of the human spirit have been placed in ~ 


jeopardy by some of its recent developments. Idealism stands or falls with 
the doctrine that while the whole of reality is never present in knowledge, 
knowledge always presupposes that there 7s a whole which gives significance 
to the parts. But how are we to conceive of the relation of the whole to 
the part and to the mind that knows it? ‘Two answers have been given 
by recent idealists. By some the whole is conceived of as a universal and 
infinite mind and will, whose nature, complete in itself, is reproduced in 
the finite mind. By others the idea of will and intelligence is discarded as 
inappropriate to the whole which yet is conceived of as spiritual—as a form 
of experience irreducible to any one of the factors—least of all to Nature 
or Matter—which enter into the structure of our experience. These 
doctrines have the advantage of all forms of spiritualism. By asserting 
a community of nature between the individual and the Whole, they offer 
a basis for the sense of dependence for the preservation beyond the confines 
of time of all that we value most as men which is the essence of religion. 
Their bearing on ethics is not so clear. The first seems to reduce human 
effort to a mere reproduction of a perfection that already exists. The 
second differs from it merely in the explicit acknowledgment that its 
achievements must therefore be “appearance.” But if this is so, what are 
we to say of the consistency of the whole movement with its own starting- 
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point? Starting from the reality of “subject,” it seems to have ended by 
reinvolving us in all the difficulties of the conception of “ substance.” 

That this is M. Bergson’s view of it is clear not only from his protest 
against the idea of a “complete” God, already quoted, but in the only 
passage in his works, so far as I know, in which direct allusion is made to 
the modern developments of Kantian philosophy. To interpret evolution, 
he seems to tell us, as the realisation of an idea or the manifestation of a 
will, is to rob life of the freedom and the inexhaustibleness of creative 
power in which its essence consists. Severe as neo-Kantianism is on 
mechanical theories of the universe, it yet retains the whole outline of 
mechanism. It merely fills in other colours. But it is the outline that 
has to be recast. 

In such criticism it is easy, as we have seen, to find an essential opposi- 
tion between M. Bergson and the whole line of thought of which 
T. H. Green to a former generation and Mr Bradley to a later have 
been the leading exponents, and to conceive of the present crisis in 
philosophy as of a choice between two sharp-pointed alternatives. My 
aim has been to show that this is a false issue. The real problem 
that faces us is to reconcile the vital truth that is contained in 
Bergson’s plea for the inexhaustibleness of the universe with Green’s 
equally valid claim for its purposiveness and self -determinedness and 
Bradley’s for its unity and self-dependence. I have tried to show how far 
M. Bergson is from any ultimate alogism or pluralism. On the subject 
of the ultimate intelligibility and unity of the world he has given hostages 
of which only prejudice can overlook the significance. Yet I have also had 
to show at what point his theory of knowledge seems to me to represent 
an arrested development in both of these directions. From this side, 
I have ventured to suggest, a further approximation of the great French 
thinker to English neo-Kantianism may be anticipated. On the other 
hand, it is for neo-Kantianism to remove the ambiguity which attaches to 
its later developments. Neo-Kantianism is committed to the reality of 
subject, and with it the real possibility of novelty, creation, time in 
M. Bergson’s sense of the word. To go back upon this is not to go 
back to Kant, as neo-Kantians have been recently asking us to do, but 
to go back from him. On the other hand, M. Bergson is pledged to 
the doctrine that the essence of freedom is not mere novelty but the 
novelty that represents a self-given and self-sustained purpose. If I 
am right in these contentions the way seems open to a better under- 
standing between the important movement, which M. Bergson represents, 
and that which, in spite of recent criticism and much divergence among 
its representatives, still remains, I believe, the mainstream of Anglo- 
Saxon philosophy. 

J. H. Muirueap. 


University oF BIRMINGHAM. 
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Philosophical Essays.—By Bertrand Russell, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge.—Pp. vi+185.—London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1910. 


Mr Russreut never writes on philosophical themes without throwing light 
upon them. Yet, as a result of studying this suggestive volume, many 
readers will, I imagine, be asking themselves how it comes about that the 
author should be in any way interested in philosophical discussion. He 
tells us, certainly, in one place, that ‘“‘the appearance in the world of a 
genuinely new philosophy is at all times an event of very great importance ” 
(p. 87), but one cannot help experiencing a feeling of surprise that he should 
think so. For “the weapons of doubting cynicism,” to which the edifice of 
mathematical truths stands “unshakable and inexpugnable” (p. 85), are 
wielded by him unmercifully against philosophical research and those 
engaged in it. He is of opinion, for example, that “ the more ‘crude’ a 
philosophy is, the nearer it becomes to being true” (p. 152), that “ most 
philosophies whose conclusions are interesting turn on an unconscious play 
of words” (p. 143), that “few philosophers have wished to attain truth” 
(p. 99), and that those who have had a long training in philosophy come to 
doubt beliefs which non-philosophers deny only at the risk of being put 
into lunatic asylums (p. 145), although, curiously enough, it also appears to 
him that, in most of the problems of ethics, the moralist who has not had 
a philosophical training goes grievously astray (p. 30). What a contrast 
to that great science, in which Mr Russell is so eminent an authority, 
and for the study of which he has such unbounded enthusiasm, where all 
‘follows inevitably from a small collection of fundamental laws” (p. 81)! 
Happily, however, Mr Russell has not been deterred from devoting much 
of his time to philosophical reflection, and nothing would be more unjust 
than to pass upon his own work the disparaging judgments he passes upon 
the work of others. A “long training” in the methods of metaphysical 
speculation has not led him, so far as one can see, to denials there is any 
need to reserve for esoteric utterance; his eagerness to attain truth, even 
truth about truth, is manifest throughout his book ; the conclusions he 
reaches are unquestionably interesting, whilst their strongest opponent 
would hardly maintain that they turn on an unconscious play upon words ; 
his philosophy, let us hope, contains much that is true although it is far 
from being, in any sense of the term, “ crude.” 

Of the seven essays here collected together, six are reprints, with some 
modifications, of articles originally published in periodicals ; the seventh— 
a very acute and searching piece of analysis—appears now for the first 
time. ‘Three essays dealing with ethical subjects are given the precedence ; 
the last four are concerned with the nature of truth. It is not perhaps a 
matter of much importance, but I think that the book as a whole would 
have gained in coherence, and that the transition from one topic to another 
would have been easier, if the essays had been arranged in the reverse 
order. Had Mr Russell commenced with a sketch of his own theory of 
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the nature of truth, proceeded to discuss rival theories, and have made 
his treatment of the value of mathematics and his delineation of “The 
Free Man’s Worship” the means of passing to ethical problems, the 
separate essays might have formed chapters in one connected exposition of 
a new philosophical doctrine. 

A thinker’s general attitude towards most of the fundamental questions 
of philosophy is inevitably determined by, and in large measure dependent 
upon, the view he takes of knowledge and of the functions involved in 
knowledge. Mr Russell has only gradually been led to the position as to 
the nature of ‘Truth and Falsehood which he outlines in the present work, 
and the road by which the position has been reached is hardly less 
interesting than the position itself. In the author's Principles of Mathe- 
matics it was maintained that being “ belongs to every conceivable term, to 
every possible object of thought—in short, to everything that can possibly 
occur in any proposition,” whilst existence, on the contrary, is “the 
prerogative of some only amongst beings.” Further, it was contended 
that the being of anything is a precondition, not a result, of its being 
thought of, and that the mind in thinking no more creates the proposition 
it thinks than Columbus in discovering the West Indies created the 
Indians. As regards being, false propositions were, therefore, said to be 
“on exactly the same level” as true propositions, “since to be false a 
proposition must already be.” Accordingly, the admission could not be 
avoided that even erroneous judgments have a transcendent object. And, 
in writing subsequently upon Meinong’s T'heory of Complexes (Mind, N.S. 
xiii. 1904, p. 533), Mr Russell urged that if there were no false objectives 
‘tall deliberation as to the future would be impossible.” Thus he arrived 
at the conclusion “ that there is no problem at all in truth and falsehood ; 
that some propositions are true and some false, just as some roses are red 
and some white; that belief is a certain attitude towards propositions, 
which is called knowledge when they are true, error when they are false” 
(tbid., p. 523). In later papers Mr Russell expressed himself more hesi- 
tatingly on the matter; and now, in the volume before us, he definitely 
abandons a contention which it required undoubtedly a considerable 
amount of courage to defend. It now seems to him “almost incredible” 
that there are in the world entities, apart from and independently of the 
act of judging, describable as objective falsehoods ; he now feels that ‘ there 
could be no falsehood if there were no minds to make mistakes” (p. 176). 
And in the volume before us he formulates a theory of the nature of truth 
which, as he conceives, “leaves the difference between truth and falsehood 
less of a mystery.” Briefly that theory is this: No judgment consists in 
a relation to a single object; whether we judge correctly or whether we 


judge erroneously, there is always involved in judgment a relation of the 


mind to several objects, one of which is a relation. When, for example, 
we judge that Charles I. died on the scaffold, we have before us not one 
object, namely, Charles I.’s death on the scaffold, but several objects, 
namely, Charles I., and dying, and the scaffold. Similarly, if we judge 
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that Charles I. died in his bed, we have before us the several objects, 
Charles I., dying, and his bed. In the latter case the objects are not 
fictions ; “they are just as good as the objects of the true judgment.” 
Judgment, then, is not a dual relation of the mind to a single objective, 
but a multiple relation of the mind to the various other terms with which 
the judgment is concerned. When the relation, which is one of the objects, 
does, as a matter of fact, relate the other objects, the judgment is true ; 
when it does not, the judgment is false. 

Admirably clear and lucid though the exposition is, the theory re- 
quires to be worked out with much greater fullness before its significance 
can become apparent. Many points seem sadly in need of elucidation. 
When, for instance, truth and falsehood are declared to be primarily 
properties of judgments, I gather Mr Russell wants to have the term 
‘judgment ” understood in a sense different from that in which he has 
hitherto been in the habit of employing the term “ proposition,” but in 
what precise sense it is excessively difficult to determine. He does not 
intend, I take it, to identify a judgment with the mental act of judging— 
what, for example, he calls “constituents” of a judgment are evidently 
not constituents of the mental act of judging. Yet how exactly the 
distinction between them is to be conceived I have been unable to dis- 
cover. Judging or believing, we are told, is a relation of the mind to 
certain objects. But then that is likewise the description which is given 
of a judgment. And just as the mind is said to have objects, so the 
judgment is said to have objects. On the other hand, we are said to have 
in judging a relation to each of the constituents of our judgment separ- 
ately, and a relation to all the constituents of the judgment as a single 
unity (pp. 178 and 179). The question, therefore, arises: Is the judgment 
a relation of the mind to several objects, or is it that to which, as a single 
unity, the mind is related? It can hardly be both. 

The difficulty I am indicating is not merely verbal, it connects itself 
closely with the fundamental issue concerning truth and falsehood. So long 
as Mr Russell was prepared to brave the paradox of objective falsehoods, he 
had entrenched himself pretty securely against the theory which he once said 
is “essential to every form of Kantianism ”—namely, that, in respect to 
knowledge, “ the mind is in some sense creative.” From the standpoint 
he is now occupying, I do not see how his former opposition to this tenet 
of “ Kantianism” is any longer to be sustained. There are, it is true, two 
somewhat conflicting tendencies to be detected in the reasoning by which 
the present position is supported, but of both what I am now saying is 
true. (a) Along one line of reflection, Mr Russell appears to be arguing 
that an act of judging is, what Kant took it to be, essentially an act of 
synthesis—a holding together in and through a “single unity of the 
mind” of several constituents as related (p. 178). If the judgment is 
true, the objects judged about have inter se a “corresponding” relation. 
The relation which enters as a constituent into the judgment would seem, 
then, to be distinct from the relation which subsists between the objects 
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judged about. Otherwise, to talk of “ correspondence” would be meaning- 
less. The former would seem to be an “ entity” that has come to be in and 
through the act of judging. If, on the other hand, the judgment is false, 
there is no “ corresponding ” relation, and in that case the relation asserted 
would seem still more obviously to be a construction on the part of the 
mind. (b) Along another line of reflection, Mr Russell appears to be 
constituting an “intrinsic difference between true and false judgments” 
—a procedure which it was nevertheless one of the express purposes of 
the new theory to avoid (p. 177). On the one hand, those true judgments 
at any rate that are based upon perception are derived, so he tells us, 
by mere analysis of the immediately apprehended object; the act of 
judging, that is to say, is in their case an act of analysis. On the other 
hand, falsity is evidently not to be wholly laid to the door of defective 
analysis ; some false judgments would seem to be manifestly products of 
an act of synthesis on the part of the mind that judges. Whichever line 
of reflection be followed, there is, therefore, apparently no escape from the 
conclusion that “the mind is in some sense creative,” so far as knowledge 
is concerned. 

I do not know whether Mr Russell himself intends this conclusion to 
be drawn. Although violently opposed to what he has previously main- 
tained, it is a conclusion that would certainly be in keeping with various 
dicta scattered up and down the present work. I am particularly struck, 
for example, by the unhesitating manner in which the author speaks of the 
mind’s creative function in the realms of morality, art, and religion. 
Although he argues that “ good and bad are qualities which belong to 
objects quite independently of our opinions, just as round and square do” 
(p. 11), yet he regards goodness apparently as “the creation of our own 
conscience ” (p. 63). He holds that our own love of the good creates for 
us a God worthy of worship (i.). He insists that the insight of creative 
idealism can find in all the multiform facts of the world the reflection of a 
beauty its own thoughts first made, and that mind thus asserts its subtle 
mastery over the thoughtless forces of nature (p. 66). For my part, I 
should decline to accept any one of these propositions as they stand ; but, 
the point is, can the thinker who does accept them any longer resist the main 
contentions of idealism in respect to knowledge? Indications are, indeed, 
not wanting in the book before us that from an extreme form of realism 
Mr Russell is veering round to an equally extreme form of idealism. He 
speaks, for instance, very dubiously about sense-data (p. 181), and the 
doctrine that perception, as opposed to judgment, is never in error, to 
which he gives his adherence, presupposes, I take it, that the immediately 
apprehended data of sense are mental in character. I believe the doctrine 
of the “infallibility of perception” to be contrary to psychological fact, 
and a severance such as that doctrine implies between perception and 
judgment to be fatal to any sound psychological analysis of either. But 
this is too big a subject to be entered upon here. 

Seeing that Mr Russell attributes to the mind so large an amount of 
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creative capacity, it is perplexing to find him speaking in the way he does 
of the mind’s origin and destiny. No one, indeed, can fail to admire the 
splendid Stoicism and the fine moral passion pervading throughout the 
presentation of “A Free Man’s Worship,” which make the essay thus 
named almost an unique utterance of its kind. In a measure, the attitude 
resembles that of Matthew Arnold’s “ Empedocles,” only the note of self- 
sufficedness is stronger and more persistent. “The life of Man,” it is 
urged, “is a long march through the night, surrounded by invisible foes, 
tortured by weariness and pain, towards a goal that few can hope to reach, 
and where none may tarry long ” (p. 67). The world of fact is not good, 
the Power it contains is largely bad, and we “ thirty millions” have to main- 
tain our ideals against a hostile universe. But somehow we can maintain 
them ; our thought is free, and from the freedom of our thoughts springs 
the whole world of art and science and philosophy (although the latter, ac- 
cording to Mr Russell’s estimate of it, is, one would imagine, a questionable 
boon). Out of the awful encounter of the soul with the outer world, 
renunciation, wisdom, and charity are born; and with their birth a new 
life begins. ‘To take into the inmost shrine of the soul the irresistible 
forces whose puppets we seem to be is to conquer them. Hence it is that 
the Past exerts over us so magical an influence. ‘The Past does not 
change or strive; like Duncan, after life’s fitful fever it sleeps well ; what 
was eager and grasping, what was petty and transitory, has faded away ; 
the things that were beautiful and eternal shine out of it like stars in 
the night” (p. 68). 

The essay embodies a noble protest of the human spirit against the 
supremacy of mere brute strength. But its author has not shown how, 
if mere brute strength be supreme, the attitude he inculcates is either 
rational or possible. After all, the aim of both science and philosophy 
is, I suppose, to determine, each in its own way, the nature of the world 
of fact; and if the world of fact be of the character Mr Russell depicts, 
how can knowledge of so criminal a monster contribute in any way to 
moral edification or spiritual serenity? There would, in that case, 
certainly be ground for the cry, “ Art still has truth, take refuge there!” 
Yet, alas! the products of art, as dreams of the imagination, which we 
could but wish were not mere dreams, would only awaken and nurture 
the persuasion of how much better the universe might have been if we 
had been consulted in its making, and as worshippers we should be simply 
idolaters, whose idols would represent naught save our own superior selves. 
Refine such egoism as we may, from it no religion of spiritual efficacy 
will ever come. 

When we ask for the reasons upon which the pessimistic interpretation 
here offered of nature is based, we get merely a string of assertions, every 
one of which is as contentious as any proposition ever advanced by the 
most daring of metaphysicians. “That man is the product of causes 
which had no prevision of the end they were achieving ; that his origin, his 
growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome 
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of accidental collocations of atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no intensity 
of thought and feeling, can preserve an individual life beyond the grave ; 
that all the labours of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the 
noonday brightness of human genius, are destined to extinction in the vast 
death of the solar system, and that the whole temple of Man’s achievement 
must inevitably be buried beneath the débris of a universe in ruins—all 
these things,” we are assured, “if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so 
nearly certain, that no philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand” 
(pp. 60-61). One can only inquire, in amazement, where the evidence for 
such sweeping and tremendous propositions is to be found. It is unsafe 
for students of philosophy to dogmatise upon matters of natural science, 
but these are scarcely the things we should expect to hear Thomson or 
Larmor laying down as the results towards which modern physics tends, 
whilst Driesch (to mention but one distinguished authority) has a very 
different tale to tell from the point of view of modern biology. If 
“the world which science presents for our belief” be as Mr Russell 
describes, certainly these, and numerous other, investigators must be 
very far off the scientific track. ‘A strange mystery it is,” we are 
told, “that nature, omnipotent but blind, in the revolution of her 
secular hurryings through the abysses of space, has brought forth at last a 
child, subject still to her power, but gifted with sight, with knowledge of 
good and evil, with the capacity of judging all the works of his unthinking 
mother” (p. 61). Strange mystery, indeed! But why should we be called 
upon in the name of science complacently to admit such occult and in- 
credible mysteries? The alleged miracles of former days were at least 
ascribed to a cause that could conceivably have wrought them. For the 
miracles, however, we are now called upon to accept a cause is postulated 
which baffles every effort on our part to conceive as in the remotest way 
capable of producing what it is assumed to produce. ‘Blind to good and 
evil, reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter,” we are informed, “ rolls 
on its relentless way” (p. 70). Venturing to modify a well-known observa- 
tion of Dr Martineau’s, I would ask whether such extremely clever matter 
—matter that is up to everything, even to gifting certain of its accidental 
collocations with the power of criticising the ways of its own procedure, 
and of condemning the evil they occasion—may not fairly be regarded as 
a little too modest in disclaiming any attribute inconsistent with that of 
blind omnipotence ? 

If inductive research affords no warrant for the claim of its being 
practically certain that mental life is but the outcome of accidental 
collocations of atoms, I am at a loss to understand how this view of the 
mental life is even compatible with the philosophic doctrine of 
“pluralism,” of which Mr Russell is the advocate. ‘No empirical fact,” 
he writes in a recent article, “is more certain, if a priori refutations fail, 
than that many things exist.” Most true; but then so much even 
a pronounced monist would, in a sense, be prepared to concede. I should 
have supposed that Mr Russell's “pluralism” meant a great deal more 
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than that; that it implied not only that many things exist, but that 
those many things are not all ultimately of one type or character. I 
know it is sometimes customary to speak of materialism as a species of 
pluralism ; but if Mr Russell simply means that the sum of existence 
consists ultimately of a multiplicity of material atoms, then clearly the 
former term would have been the less misleading one to use. I do not 
think, however, that that is what he does really mean. But if it is not, 
does he not seem to be logically driven to the admission that minds and 
material things are both ultimately existent, and that neither ought to 
be conceived as the outcome or the product of the other? In another 
part of his book, the author has wisely commented upon the tone of mind 
which has led people to regard “everything as fluid and in process of 
development, everything as passing by imperceptible gradations into 
everything else,” and has pointed out how it has come to be felt that all 
sharp antitheses must be blurred, and all finality avoided, so that we must 
always be building a road by which everything can pass into everything 
else at a leisurely pace and with small steps (p. 120). But if this criticism 
is relevant in reference to certain tendencies in biology, or even in refer- 
ence to the pragmatic theory of truth, with how much greater force does 
it apply to the attempt to effect a transition from accidental collocations 
of atoms to conscious life and intelligence? No one has drawn in 
more vivid colours than Mr Russell has done the stupendous contrast 
between blind mechanical power on the one hand and the thought of man 
free to form its own ideals and to emancipate itself from the tyranny of 
fate on the other. But the greater you make that contrast, the more 
impossible surely are you proving the task to be of showing how from the 
one the other has somehow come into being. 

And this leads me to press a further consideration. Mr Russell 
emphasises, impressively and significantly, the characteristic of freedom 
which belongs to man as a thinking being. “In thought, in aspiration, 
we are free, free from our fellow-men, free from the petty planet on which 
our bodies impotently crawl, free even, while we live, from the tyranny of 
death ” (p. 63). Yet, I imagine, not a few of his readers will feel them- 
selves in a bewildering maze when they try to reconcile the stress laid upon 
freedom as a characteristic of thought with the denial of freedom as a 
characteristic of will to which Mr Russell is led in discussing the problem 
of Determinism (p. 30 sqq.). The discussion in question is made to turn 
upon the old alternative of either caused or uncaused (in the sense of 
capricious); and since human conduct is not capricious, the conclusion is 
easily reached that it must be caused. That perchance the relation of 
cause and effect is not the only kind of intelligible connectedness in 
existent reality is not so much as hinted at. A motive is taken to mean a 
cause of volition, and all volitions are held to be determined by causes. 
But if volitions are the effects of causes and are thus determined, can it 
be seriously contended that thoughts are not the effects of causes, and 
are not in like manner determined? And if the process of thinking 
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is causally determined, how can it be free in the sense asserted by Mr 
Russell—free, namely, in a sense which renders man an absolutely unique 
being in the world with which he is acquainted (p. 61)? Nay, if man’s 
hopes and fears, loves and beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental 
collocations of atoms (p. 60), is it not clear that what a man thinks will 
be no less rigidly determined by the conditions which have produced him 
and which are operative around him than what he desires and wills? And, 
finally, if the principle of causal connectedness is everywhere exemplified 
in the world of fact, what woeful perversity is it that induces Mr Russell 
to talk about “ accidental collocations of atoms ?” 

The truth is, Mr Russell is perpetually bringing us face to face with 
a crucial question and as perpetually thrusting it aside when we are 
expecting him to meet it. The question I refer to is this: What notion 
must we form of the world of fact, the realm of existent reality, if it is to 
be regarded as the field of action, as the field of development, for a being 
with moral and spiritual ideals? One thing, at least, evinces itself as a 
result of the author’s whole treatment of ethical problems. The conception 
of the world of fact as opposed and antithetical to our ends and ideals is 
an unworkable and impossible thought. And though Mr Russell more 
than once inclines to it, yet in doing so he contradicts his own explicit 
statements in an early section of the book. “We know too little of the 
universe,” he there insists, “to have any right to an opinion as to whether 
the good or the bad preponderates.” ‘ Optimism and pessimism alike are 
general theories as to the universe which there is no reason whatever for ac- 
cepting ; what we know of the world tends to suggest that the good and the 
evil are fairly balanced.” Accordingly, complete suspense of judgment in 
this matter is declared to be the only rational attitude (p. 15). How comes 
it, then, that later on the world of fact is definitely pronounced to be “ not 
good ” (p. 62), and that the universe is said to exhibit a “ blind hurry from 
vanity to vanity” (p. 68)? ‘Take these latter assertions, and others like 
them, literally, and the possibility of realising moral ideals at all certainly 
calls for explanation. It will not do to reply simply, as Mr Russell seems 
disposed to do, that as a matter of fact moral ideals are realisable. The 
point is, whether the fact of their realisability does not compel the 
relinquishment of any such view of reality as is implied in the disparaging 
judgments he passes upon it. I am not in the least concerned to defend 
the thesis he attacks with so much vehemence (p. 11 sqq.), that nothing 
which exists is evil. It is sufficient merely to enforce the very obvious 
consideration that the concrete human spirit exists, and is itself a 
constituent factor of the sum total of reality. Somehow, therefore, the 
world of fact is rich enough, and of such a nature as to render the appear- 
ance and the maintenance of rational spiritual life, with all it carries with 
it, possible. This, at any rate, is a truth not only quite beyond dispute, 
but so absolutely certain, that no philosophy which does violence to it can 
hope to stand. 

I have dealt with the more debatable portions of Mr Russell’s volume, 
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and have left myself no space to refer to the many things in it with which 
I am in thorough agreement and sympathy. But I will not part with it 
without expressing my sense of its value and interest as a serious and 
important contribution to philosophical literature. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 


University CoLttece, Lonpon, 


The Gospels as Historical Documents. Part Il.: The Synoptic Gospels.— 
By Vincent Henry Stanton, D.D., Ely Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge.—Cambridge : University Press, 1909. 


In the Hibbert Journal for April 1904 the present writer reviewed Part I. 
of the above work, treating of the early use of the Gospels. He is glad 
now in dealing with Part II. to find himself in some respects more in accord 
with the author than he was then. When, for example, it is said that the 
Logian document “Q” was not known to the second evangelist, that 
Matthew and Luke drew chiefly from this document and from Mark, that 
the fixation of the gospel material in oral tradition deserves more con- 
sideration than it has obtained from many critics in recent times, or that 
none of the longer discourses of Jesus were spoken in the setting in which 
we read them in the Synoptic Gospels, he is in perfect agreement. But on 
receiving a book of 376 pages upon what is called the Synoptic Problem, 
we must inquire whether it contains an answer to all the questions which 
are important, and whether it adds to our knowledge of the origin of the 
first three gospels. 

1. Unfortunately it has to be said that many of the most important 
questions are scarcely or not at all touched upon. Whether Mark or Matthew 
or Luke have the more original text is discussed in far fewer places than 
it is, for instance, in my article on the “Gospels” in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica (I may be allowed to cite this article, seeing that its compass, as 
compared with Dr Stanton’s book, is very small). The little picturesque 
details in Mark, about which there is still so little agreement as to whether 
they were discarded by Matthew and Luke in their use of Mark, or whether 
it was only after such use that they were first inserted in the text, are 
nowhere discussed as a whole or classified. That the striking brevity of 
many of the concise narrative paragraphs in Matthew (e.g., vill. 28-34 ; 
ix. 1-8, 18-26) may have been brought about by the evangelist through 
omissions from the text of Mark is (pp. 324-326) very summarily main- 
tained; whilst the contrary opinion, that Matthew made use of another 
source, deserves serious consideration, seeing that he presents most of the 
other passages with just the same fullness as Mark. Whether the canonical 
Matthew was acquainted with the canonical Luke, or vice versa, is discussed 
only in regard to those passages where both deviate in common from Mark, 
and is dismissed. But there are also striking agreements between Matthew 
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and Luke without parallels in Mark. Especially significant is Matt. vii. 28 
=Luke vii. 1, because this is the concluding formula of the Sermon on 
the Mount, which Matthew, according to Dr Stanton’s own premisses, did 
not come across in his source, and because here, in contradistinction to the 
introductory parts of the Sermon on the Mount, a great mass of people is 
presupposed on both sides as constituting the assembly of hearers. But 
also of the equally important passage, Luke xx. 27 = Matt. xxii. 23, which 
has a parallel in Mark (of avriAéyovtes instead of ray aytiNeyorTwr, an 
infelicitous correction of the already infelicitous \¢éyovres of Matthew), and 
of other passages of a similar nature, we learn nothing from Dr Stanton. 

2. His deductions as to agreement or difference between the Synoptic 
Gospels are, in his text, for the most part extremely indefinite. Only 
rarely does he make any more precise statements ; usually one is thrown 
back upon trying to discover for oneself what he may have meant by 
comparison of the texts in a synopsis. One finds but partial help in the 
“* Additional Notes” at the end of the first four chapters of the book. 
Some of these might have been really useful if they were only complete. 
But in his reckoning of the doublets (pp. 54-60), quite a number are left 
out, which, although they are of secondary significance, yet certainly call 
for consideration, since among the doublets Dr Stanton actually reckons 
certain instances in which in xo Gospel does there appear anything that is 
a repetition. In the enumeration of the text-agreements between Matthew 
and Luke as against Mark (pp. 207-219), nineteen of the cases which I 
have collected from B. Weiss’ Marcus-evangelium (1872) are omitted, and 
that, too, only out of those parts of the two gospels which B. Weiss does 
not trace back to the influence of “ Q.” 

3. The most extensive collection of details in the text has reference to 
the characteristics of the specific vocabulary and style of the ‘ Lucan ” writ- 
ings (pp. 276-322). Certainly it contains much material that is correctly 
adduced, but the plan is very unmethodical. Hardly ever, for instance, are 
there observations such as this—Luke constantly calls the Galilean Sea Acurn, 
never, as Matthew and Mark always do, @aXacca. On the other hand, 
nearly everywhere the author contents himself with a statement like this 
(p. 285), “ arpocdoxay: Luke six times, Acts five, Matthew two, 2 Peter 
three.” Has such a statement as that any value for ascertaining the 
Lucan linguistic usage, so long as we are not informed whether the word 
was in customary use outside of the New Testament, whether the other 
authors of the New Testament used another word for the same conception, 
and whether the two places where Matthew uses it have parallels in 
Luke? Or what value has the assertion (p. 316): “ rpocevy) only here 
(Acts xvi. 13), and at verse 16 in sense ‘ place of prayer,’ ” 
inquiry is not made as to whether other New Testament authors ever even 
speak of a place of prayer, and whether, if they did so, they would 
not have used exactly the same word ? 

4. It is, however, just this collection of details as to Luke’s peculiar 
style on which Dr Stanton supports a decision as to whether Luke borrowed 
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such and such a passage of his “ peculiar matter” from a written source or 
from oral tradition. He decides for the latter, where the number of 
Lucan peculiarities is particularly large. It is clear how questionable such 
a criterion is. Similarly doubtful is the attempt to ground upon the style 
of Mark a decision as to whether portions of the second gospel, absent from 
Luke, are nevertheless to be found in that form of this gospel which Luke 
had before him or not (p. 168 sg.). The procedure, I think, is doubly 
doubtful, because the stylistic characteristics of Mark which are collected 
together (pp. 204-6) are by no means numerous. A third attempt of a 
similar kind is the attempt to obtain from the degree in which Matthew 
on the one hand, and Luke on the other, alter the Marcan document 
lying before them, a judgment upon the question whether “Q,” where 
they reproduce it differently, was accessible to both of them in the same 
Greek text or in different translations from the Aramaic Collection ot 
Sayings (p. 73 sq.). 

5. Simpler and at the same time, according to Dr Stanton’s judgment, 
more convincing, is another method of deciding this last question. Dr 
Stanton pays attention to the order of the paragraphs, because he believes 
that the original sequence of the single paragraphs of “Q” has been 
retained in Luke. Yet he himself is constrained to admit exceptions to 
this rule, and not only “in one or two places,” as he says on p. 76. Luke 
x. 13-15 and 25-28, xi. 16, xiii. 34 sq., stood in “Q,” in his opinion, in a 
later place, whilst Luke xi. 33, xiv. 26 sq., xvii. 1-4, stood in an earlier 
place (pp. 88, 89, 91, 95 and 96). Further, he recognises in Luke the 
greatest freedom in the devising of the situations in which particular declara- 
tions of Jesus might have been made (p. 229 sq.), and in the alteration of the 
wording in Matthew he recognises the greatest freedom in new grouping of 
the material of “Q.” Why, then, should not Luke have altered the order 
of sequence more largely than Dr Stanton will allow? In that case the 
possibility would be open of deriving also from “Q” the scattered declara- 
tions which Dr Stanton, in order to satisfy his hypothesis, is constantly 
compelled to derive either from oral tradition or from a special source, ¢.g., 
Luke xvi. 15-18 (pp. 84 sg. and 99), whilst for the no less arbitrary arrange- 
ment of Sayings in xvi. 10-13, or in xi. 33-36, he is yet prepared to make 
the evangelist himself, it may be, responsible (p. 230). Dr Stanton, how- 
ever, maintains, even of the whole of the matter peculiar to Luke, so far as 
it was not taken from oral tradition, that it was combined with “Q” into a 
document before Luke became acquainted with it; and that accordingly 
Luke is not to be held responsible for the places where it is introduced 
(p. 227 sq.). 

6. In a similar manner Dr Stanton deals with Luke’s way of handling 
the text of Mark. Whatsoever he has not of the present-day text of 
Mark, that, according to p. 151, he had not met with. Yet here also 
Dr Stanton is obliged to allow exceptions; e.g., Mark vii. 24-37; viii. 
11-13, 15, 22-26 (pp. 156-160). Provided with other additions (which 
are wanting in Luke), the original text of Mark reached (according to 
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p. 167 sq.) the hands of Matthew; these additions come partly from 
““Q,” or, more precisely, from a Greek translation of the Aramaic work of 
the Apostle Matthew. Clearly Dr Stanton’s fundamental conception 
amounts to this, that the differences of the gospels appear as much as 
possible only as quantitative. So far is the idea of the want of independ- 
ence of the canonical evangelists carried by him, that he says (p. 162) the 
condemnation of the fig-tree to barrenness, which Luke, as is well known, 
omits, may have been inserted in our canonical Gospel of Mark in the two 
parts in which it is there given (xi. 12-14, 20-25), whilst in the Marcan 
document used in Matthew it was inserted as an occurrence of a single day 
only. And yet Dr Stanton himself assumes (pp. 163-167, 275, 353) that 
without use of written sources Luke has re-arranged in the most unimpeded 
manner Mark’s narrative of the Passion and the predictions of Jesus of a 
near end of the world, and that the canonical Matthew (who wrote con- 
temporaneously with Luke about 80 a.p.) introduced eschatological 
material “in consequence of his own sense of what was fitting.” The 
untenability of Dr Stanton’s main contention would become much more 
evident if I, on my part, could develop the difference of the theological 
views of the evangelists, but this, on account of the limitations of space, 
I leave wholly on one side. 

7. Nevertheless I must show at least by some examples how little 
Dr Stanton is willing to recognise such difference. That Matt. x. 5 
sq. and 23 hardly accurately represent the mind of Jesus (p. 330) is 
apparently the single concession he will make in this direction; just this 
concession is, however, very extraordinary, because he holds Matt. xv. 
24 to be actually the view of Jesus. He tries to reconcile the particularism 
and universalism in the speeches of Jesus by asserting that “the Jews 
have had their day of special opportunity” (as though salvation must be 
withheld from the heathen on that account), and that “it has been brought 
to a close (z.e. during the life of Jesus) in consequence of their own con- 
duct” (p. 362). So, too (according to pp. 192-194), it is both true on 
the one hand that the parables of Jesus were intelligible to the multitude, 
and on the other hand that Jesus was desirous of making his teaching 
through the parables unintelligible (Mark iv. 11 sg.). The latter is 
merely a new method of Jesus, a method which He employed later in life, 
and it was not unjust; it was, indeed, merciful. In this way it is possible 
for Dr Stanton to regard the second gospel as the work of Mark, the 
companion of Peter (and before that of Paul). The so-called Ebionitic 
passages in Luke (xi. 41; xvi. 19-31, etc.) contain nothing but salutary 
instruction. As regards the parable of the Unjust Steward, Dr Stanton 
is in this connection wholly silent (pp. 232-237). The theory of the 
virgin birth is, he says, everywhere contained in Luke i. sq., because the 
birth of the Baptist is also announced by an angel (p. 226). And yet Dr 
Stanton refers here to Luke ii. 33, 48; 27, 41 and 43 (Joseph the father 
of Jesus), and himself says that only in Luke i. 34 sg. is the virgin birth 
of Jesus expressly asserted. But the speech of the angel includes, in 
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addition, the verses i. 28, 30-33, 36 sq., in which the virgin birth is not 
in reality assumed. 

8. The most precarious section of the book before us is, however, that 
section which does not treat of the gospels. In order to show that Luke, 
the companion of Paul, wrote the third gospel, Dr Stanton tries to prove 
(pp. 240-274) that he was the author of Acts. He finds an indication of 
the medical interest of Luke the physician, for example, in the fact that 
the suddenness of the cures of Jesus seems to have impressed him, or in 
Luke viii. 43b (pp. 280, 285). He considers the speaking with tongues fit- 
tingly described in Acts ii. ; it was prompted by ecstatic joy, and contained, 
at the same time, “ devout expressions ” which the hearers “ had at some time 
or other heard, but which in ordinary circumstances they would have been 
quite unable to recall or to utter” (p. 254). I must, however, confine myself 
to giving one more illustration of Dr Stanton’s mode of argumentation, and 
I choose one having reference to the communication and making known of 
the decrees of the Apostles (Acts xv. 23-29; xvi. 4): “We can well 
believe,” writes our author, “that St Paul, even if the form of the decrees 
did not commend itself to him, may have thought it wisest to raise no 
objection, and may have been willing to accept their imposition as a 
compromise, and to take part in the delivery of the letter; and yet that 
afterwards . ... he should have felt perfectly justified in remaining 
silent about any injunctions of that Church, and in insisting that he had 
come out of the conference on the question of the Gentiles as free as he 
went into it” (p. 245). To that I will only add Gal. i. 20: “Now touch- 
ing the things which I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie not.” 


Paut W. ScuMikEpDEL. 
ZuRIcu. 





The Constitution and Law of the Church in the First Two Centuries.— 
By Adolf Harnack, D.D., Professor of Church History in the University 
of Berlin.—Translated by F. L. Pogson, M.A.—Edited by H. D. A. 
Major, M.A.—Forming vol. xxxi. in the Crown Theological Library 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1910. 


Ir is so long since any notable work has appeared dealing expressly with the 
organisation of the Early Church that this last book of Professor Harnack’s 
may well arrest attention and prompt one to enquire what progress has 
been made, what conclusions reached, and what tendency now prevails as a 
result of the impartial study which has been zealously pursued for more 
than a generation in the field which before was the favourite battleground 
of dogmatic prejudice. Every battle fought of old time in that field was 
a drawn battle—in the sense that each combatant claimed the victory. 
These old battles now appear drawn—in the sense that each party deserved 
defeat. The most general result of modern study is that no ecclesiastical 
body of to-day conforms at all closely to the form of Church organisation 
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which prevailed in the Apostolic age. Even those who have the claims of 

“episcopacy ” at heart find scant comfort in the modern tendency to trace 
back to an indefinitely early date the triple rank of bishop, presbyters, 
and deacons, for in its earliest form this threefold ministry appears as a 
parochial organisation, overshadowed by the higher offices of apostle, . 
prophet, and teacher, which were ecumenical offices; and just because the 
episcopal organisation can be traced back so far, and ran so long parallel 
with the higher ministry, it is the more evident that it was not devised 
with a view to succeeding the apostolate. 

The study of Church organisation emerged from the atmosphere of 
dogmatic prejudice when Richard Rothe, a Lutheran, advanced the theory 
that the episcopal system was established by a council of the Apostles. 
His work, Die Anftinge der christlichen Kirche und ihrer Verfussung (1837), 
still deserves attention. It conceives the problem of the passage of 
primitive Christianity into Catholicism more profoundly, it seems to me, 
than did Albrecht Ritschl’s notable work on the same subject, Entstehung 
der altkatolischen Kirche (1857). Bishop Lightfoot’s famous Dissertation 
on the Christian Ministry (1873) likewise deserves the highest recognition 
for its impartiality and erudition ; but it must be classified with the others 
in the earliest stadium, since it, too, failed to influence the direction of 
subsequent study. 

Professor Hatch, with his Organisation of the Early Christian Churches 
(1880), did more than any one else to stimulate productive work in this field. 
Apart from such general stimulus, the most lasting service he rendered was 
to clear out of the way the exegetical theory of Jerome about the original 
identity of presbyter and bishop, a theory which had hitherto been 
accepted as an historical tradition, and created an impasse for the historical 
student. Professor Adolf Harnack’s appreciation of Hatch’s work was 
shown by his translating it into German (1886). But already, in 1884, 
Professor Harnack himself had brought new light to bear upon the subject 
in his Prolegomena to the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. This, together 
with Quellen der sogenannten apostolischen Kirchenordnung (1886), consti- 
tutes all the strictly new material with which the modern student has to 
deal. It has, however, put the whole subject in a new aspect. 

Taking account of a part at least of this material, Bishop (then Canon) 
Gore produced his Church and the Ministry (1889), and Bishop Words- 
worth ten years later his Ministry of Grace (1902). These two works are 
closely akin. Though both are written from the High Anglican stand- 
point and designed to vindicate apostolical succession, they concur in 
attaching slight importance to the form of the ministry—for the first time 
in the history of Church controversy in England the form of the ministry 
was not made the chief issue. (In 1909—twenty years later—Bishop Gore 
published Orders and Unity, a book which is still more decided in its 
emphasis upon the doctrine of the ministry, and—to characterise it in a 
word—far less contemporary than his first.) 

The period of greatest production in the study of Early Church 
Vor. X.—No. 4. 60 
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organisation is approximately comprised within the decade of the eighties. 
The period in question was brought to a close by the appearance of Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Sohm’s epoch-making book on Kirchenrecht (1892). This 
was a work of genius as well as of erudition. It established for the old 
data new connections, and altered the complexion of the whole subject. 
The pause which followed the appearance of Sohm’s book is an impressive 
tribute to its importance. In Germany during the following decade no 
work appeared which was more than an “ Auseinandersetzung” with Sohm 
—that is, took Sohm’s book substantially as its text. Indeed, the same 
situation has endured until the present day. For the most significant 
section of this last book of Harnack’s is his “ Critic” of a later treatise of 
Sohm’s on Wesen und Ursprung des Katholicisimus (1909). Sohm and 
Harnack present a beautiful example of reciprocal reaction—a condition 
essential to progress in search of truth. Sohm heartily acknowledges 
that the genesis of his theory has its roots in Harnack’s historical studies, 
and Harnack as generously admits his debt to Sohm, with reference 
especially to this present work, which is new chiefly for what it reveals of 
Sohm’s influence—an influence both positive and negative. 

In England Sohm’s work made no such an impression—simply because 
for a decade at least it remained absolutely unknown. Bishop Words- 
worth, writing nine years later his book above referred to, without the 
faintest suspicion of Sohm’s existence, exemplifies what I mean by not 
being “contemporary.” The year following, Principal Lindsay, in The 
Church and the Ministry (1902), makes large use of Sohm, yet in a way which 
suggests that his own theories were already solidified before he encountered 
this foreign influence. Dr Lindsay’s book is especially valuable for the 
illuminating comparison it suggests between the conditions which deter- 
mined the organisation of the Early Church and those which prevail now 
in the field of foreign missions. My own work upon The Church and its 
Organisation (1904) makes clear upon the title-page that it is an “ Inter- 
pretation” of Sohm’s Kirchenrecht. Although Professor Sohm himself mag- 
nanimously disallows the modest implication of that title, insisting that it 
is rather “an original creation,” I dare still claim that, whatever it may be 
more, it at least includes a full and faithful representation of Sohm’s view 
—both his doctrine of the Church and his theory of the development of its 
organisation. The book has not attracted much attention, but as a conse- 
quence of its publication I note the same pause which followed in Germany 
the appearance of Sohm’s work. In England and America the silence has 
been practically unbroken until the translation of this book of Harnack’s. 

In the foregoing I have endeavoured to explain why Harnack’s book 
occupies a peculiar place and must awaken an unusual interest. I turned 
to it with the more zest because I am as much beholden to Harnack as to 
Sohm for the formation of my own opinions. I must confess, however, 
that I found less here than I had hoped to find. The work is not so 
recent as it seems. For the main part of it (the whole section described by 
the title) is reprinted with slight change from the third edition of Herzog’s 
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Real-Encyklopddie (art. “ Verfassung,” 1908); and furthermore, what we 
find there is only an enlargement of an article which had already appeared 
in the second edition. Substantially, therefore, what we have before us is 
one of Harnack’s earliest works on the subject, and to me its defects are 
sufficiently explained by the fact that the author, in endeavouring to bring 
it up to date by taking account of Sohm’s contributions, did not abandon 
the old ground plan. Hence much indefiniteness—indecision, I take it to 
be—in delineating the earliest forms of organisation. It is not perfectly 
clear what he accepts—if indeed he rejects anything of significance—in 
Sohm’s account of the development of Church organisation. He does not 
seem to attach sufficient importance to the influence of the Eucharist in 
determining the form of the threefold ministry (bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons); but he does recognise that this lower ministry, like the apostles, 
prophets, and teachers, was subsumed under the idea of charismatic 
endowment, and was therefore a ministry in the Church, not a mere 
parochial office. In this he follows Sohm and sets himself in direct 
antithesis to Hatch. Closely related to this is his repudiation of the 
distinctive thesis of Hatch’s work, namely, the assumed influence of the 
pagan religious clubs upon the organisation of the Church (cp. especially 
pp. 64 and 117 of the German edition—the English I have not seen). The 
description of the form and development of Church organisation is the 
least disputable part of Sohm’s work, and I see no reason to think that 
Harnack is disposed to dispute it. I am sorry he has not endeavoured to 
rival it in precision of presentation, if not in completeness. 

I find myself constrained often to agree with Harnack in his criticism 
of Sohm’s absolute denial of any place for law in the Church. I am 
especially impressed by the consideration that the Church, as the continua- 
tion of the Jewish theocracy and as the realisation in part of God’s rule 
upon earth, possessed in germ the idea of ecclesiastical law and to some 
degree found in “the Twelve” official organs of the Divine authority. 
Then with regard to ecclesiastical law of the second class, as we may call 
it,—such law as we incorporate in our canons, but by no means regard as 
divine and irreformable—I am eager to agree with any one who will prove 
to me that what seems to us so indispensable is also justified in theory. 
But this whole discussion, and the problem itself, is altogether new to 
English readers. It needs to be discussed, and if Harnack’s work (incor- 
porating as it does a clear statement of Sohm’s position) avails to make 
the issue known, it will be an invaluable service. After all, it requires 
to be remarked that even upon this point Harnack agrees with Sohm far 
more profoundly than he differs from him. Above all, he recognises the 
notion which ruled the thought of early Christianity, that évery assembly 
of Christians is a complete manifestation of the Church and not merely a 
part of it, and he acknowledges that this idea was a controlling factor in 
the development of Church organisation. 


Watrer Lowrie. 
Rome. 
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Allonnes (R. d’) Recherches sur l’attention. R. Philosophique, March 1911. 
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—_ -“ £.C.) A New Lawof Thought and its Logical Bearings. (Girton Coll. Stud., No, 4.) 
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M ‘Gilvary (Z. B.) The ‘‘ Fringe” of W. James’s Psychology the Basis of Logic. 
Phil. R., March 1911. 
Reinhold (Josef) Die psychologischen Grundlagen der Kantschen Erkenntnistheorie. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xvii. 2, 1911. 
Aars (Kristian B. Rk.) Kausalitit und Existenz bei Kant. Arch. f. system. Phil., xvii. 2, 1911. 
Miller (E. M.) Moral Action and Natnral Law in Kant. 59 p, G. Robertson & Co,, 1911. 
Schmidt (B. A.) Eine bisher unbekannte lateinische Rede Kants iiber Sinnestiiuschung und 
poetische Fiktion. Kantstudien, xvi. 1, 1911. 
Driesch (Hans) Die Kategorie ‘‘ Individualitiit ” in Rahmen der Kategorienlehre Kants, 
Kantstudien, xvi. 1, 1911. 
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Fouillée (A.) La Néo-Sophistique Pragmatiste, R. Philosophique, April 1911. 
Schiller (F. C. S.) The Humanism of Protogoras, Mind, April 1911. 
Riley (J. Woodbridge) Continental Critics of Pragmatism, I. J. of Phil., April 27, 1911. 
Quick (Oliver C.) The Humanist Theory of Value. Mind, April 1911. 
Snellman (J. W.) The ‘‘ Meaning” and ‘‘ Test” of Truth. Mind, April 1911. 
Urquhart (W. 8S.) The Fascination of Pantheism, Internat, J. of Ethics, April 1911, 
Russell (Bertrand) The Basis of Realism. J. of Phil., March 16, 1911. 
Dies (A.) Revue critique d’histoire de la philosophie antique. R. de Philos., April 1911. 
Wundt (Max) Griechische Weltanschauung. 130 p Teubner, 1910. 


Adam (James) The Vitality of Platonism and othet Essays, edited by A. M. Adam. 242 p. 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1911. 


Petrie (R.) Plato’s Ideal Numbers. Mind, April 1911. 
Benn (A. W.) Aristotle and the Philosophy of Evolution. Mind, April 1911, 
Balthasar (N.) Deux guides dans l’étude du thomisme. R. Néo-scolastique, Feb. 1911. 
Taylor (H. Osborn) The Mediwval Mind: A History of the Development of Thought and 

Emotion in the Middle Ages. 2 vols. 628+598 p. Macunillan, 1911. 


Lalande (A.) Sur quelques textes de Bacon et de Descartes, R. de Méta. et de Mor., May 1911. 

Haldane (E. 8.) and Ross (G. R. 7.) The Philosophical Works of Descartes rendered into 

English. Vol. i, 452 p. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1911. 
Vaux (Baron Carra de) Léonard de Vinci, 62 p. (Philosophes et Penseurs. ) 

Bloud & Cie., 1910. 

Castella (G.) Buchez (1796-1865). 64 p. (Philosophes et Penseurs. ) Bloud & Cie., 1911. 


Bruhl (L. Lévy) Une réimpression de Cournot. R. de Méta. et de Mor., May 1911. 
Noél (L.) William James et le mouvement néo-scolastique. R. Néo-scolastique, Feb, 1911. 
Sheffer (H. MM.) Freud and Bergson. Jewish R., March 1911. 
Lindsay (A. D.) The Philosophy of Bergson. 247 p. Dent, 1911. 
Lindan (Hans) Kurd Lasswitz. Kantstudien, xvi, 1, 1911. 
Lindsay (J.) The Philosophy of Art. Biblio. Sacra, 1911. 
Fischer (Julius) Wesen und Zweck der Kunst. Arch, f, system, Phil., xvii. 2., 1911. 
G. D. Hi. 
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